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TRAVELS 

THROUGH   THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA, 
CANADA,  &a 

IN  THE  YEARS  1795,  I79Q,   AXD  1797- 


RESIDENCE  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

S  I  am  now  on  the  eve  of  my  departure 
from  Phiïade'iphia,  and  as  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  I  iliall  be  here  again  before  my  de- 
parture for  Europe,  1  lliall  fet  down  whatever, 
information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  refpeél- 
iag  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  ftate  of 
Pennfylvania,  in  the  feveral  vifits  I  have  paid  to 
this  part  of  the  United  States. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

This  colony  was  founded  1Ô81,  by  the  cele- 
brated William  Penn,  from  wkom  it  derives 
its  name  ;  and  to  the  genius  with  which  that 
great  man  conceived  the  plan  of  its  government, 
and  the  wifdom  and  juftice  of  his  adminiflration. 
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is  to  be  afcribed  the  rapid  progrefs  it  made  to  a 
happy  and  flourifhing  condition. 

The  Englifh  government  had  given  Admiral 
Fe  NN  reafon  to  expect  the  ceffion  of  this  coun- 
try to  him,  in  payment  of  a  confiderable  fum 
due  to  him  from  the  pubHc.  The  Admiral  died 
before  any  thing  was  done  in  the  affair  ;  and  the 
petition  prefcnted  by  WilUam  Pcrin,  after  his 
death,  to  claim  the  execution  of  the  promife, 
was  long  oppofed  by  the  agents  of  Lord  Bal- 
timore, proprietor  of  Maryland.  It  was  riot  till 
towards  the  conclufion  of  the  year  168I,  that 
Charles  the  Second  figned  William  Penn's  char- 
ter. 

At  this  time  feveral  fpots  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  were  inhabited.  They  were  at  firft 
part  of  the  province  of  New  York  occupied  by 
Dutch  fettlers,  and  afterwards  were  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  Swedes;  till,  in  1Ô64,  they  were 
finally  united  to  the  crown  of  England. 

The  motives  mentioned  in  the  preamble  of  the 
patent  granted  to  Williarn  Penn  are,  the  fervices 
of  Adniiral  Penn,  and  the  laudable  intentions  of 
his  fon  to  add  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Britilh  em- 
pire, by  cultivating  fuch  branches  of  commerce 
in  the  territories  ceded  to  him  as  would  enrich 
Great  Britain,  and  by  civilifmg  the  favage  nations 
of  the  country. 

The 
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The  limits  of  the  lands  ceded  by  Charles  Se- 
cond to  Wiliiam  Pcnn,  were,  on  the  eaft,  the 
Delaware,  from  a  fpot  twelve  miles  to  the  north 
of  Newcaftle,  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude, 
hi  cafe,  the  words  of  the  patent  are,  the  river  Jliall 
extend  thus  far  to  the  7iorth  ;  from  this  point  a 
ftraight  line  drawn  to  the  weft,  at  right  angles 
with  the  Delaware  ;  and  from  that  point,  an- 
other line  drawn  to  the  fouth  ;  and  finally,  a 
line  drawn  parallel  to  that  of  the  north,  and 
making  the  boundary  on  th^  fbuth^ 

The  patent  gave  William  Penn,  and  his  heirs, 
the  entire  property  of  the  proviriçe,  fubjeél  to 
the  fuprcm^e  authority  of  tJbe  crown  of  England  ; 
it  ceded  alfo  the  power  of  making  laws,  efta- 
blifhing  a  government,  granting  lands,  and  raif- 
ing  taxes» 

The  commerce  of  the  new  province  was  to  be 
fubjed;  to  the  regulations  of  the  Britifli  legifla- 
ture,  and  w^as  to  be  carried  on  only  with  Eng- 
land. William  Penn  was  obliged  to  appoint  an 
agent  in  London,  to  anfwer  to  the  crown  for  any 
violations  of  the  laws  regulating  Britifh  com- 
merce ;  but  it  was  provided,  that  in  all  difputes 
between  William  Penn,  or  his  heirs,  or  the  mer-^ 
chants  of  the  colony,  and  the  crown,  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  the  laws  fhould  be  favourable  to  the 
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former,   and  the  King's  miniflers  were  enjoined 
to  give  them  all  poffible  aid  and  protection. 

William  Penn  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  De- 
laware in  1082,  having  with  him  a  great  many- 
families  of  the  people  called  Quakers.  As  he  did 
not  fuppofe,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  found- 
ers of  European  colonies,  that  the  place  of  his 
birth  and  the  grant  of  his  king  were  authorities 
for  taking  poffeffion  of  the  territories  of  favage 
people,  without  their  confent,  he  treated  with 
the  natives  for  the  lands  with  fuch  equity,  that 
he  not  only  concluded  his  négociations  without 
obftacles,  and  acquired  the  friendfhip  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Indians,  but  alfo  conciliated  the 
minds  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  already  efta- 
bliflied  in  the  country.  The  condud  of  the 
Quakers,  who  accompanied  Penn,  was  of  the 
fame  equitable  charaéler  ;  fo  that  the  new  fet- 
tlers,  far  from  being  diilurbed  by  the  Indians, 
received  every  aid  thofe  poor  people  could  give 
them.  And  fo  deeply  rooted  was  the  veneration 
of  the  Indian  tribes  for  William  Penn,  that  to 
this  day,  when  thofe  unhappy  viélims  of  Eu- 
ropean policy  are  daily  driven  from  their  habi- 
tations farther  back  into  the  wilds  of  the  coun- 
try, and  have  too  often  to  complain  of  other  a<fts 
of  injuftice,  they  are  accuflomed  to  quote  the 

tradition 
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tradition  handed  down  to  them  of  William 
Pcnn's  humane  and  equitable  condud:.  Nor  do 
they  ever  place  an  entire  confidence  in  any  trea- 
ties with  Pennfylvania,  or  any  other  {late,  or 
even  the  Union,  unlefs  fome  Quakers  are  pre- 
fent  at  the  conference  ; — ''  The  defcendants  of 
William  Penn,"  they  fay,  "  will  never  permit 
us  to  be  deceived." 

In  l683,  William  Penn  began  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  Philadelphia,  at  which  time  he 
formed  a  plan  for  the  building  of  that  city,  w^hich 
has  fmce  been  followed  with  great  exad:nefs. 

The  country  lying  along  the  Delaware  to  the 
fouth  of  Newcaftle,  was  a  little  time  afterwards 
granted  by  the  crown  to  Willian  Penn  ;  and  the 
county  of  Newcaftle  was  ceded  to  him  by  the 
Duke  of  York. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  new  colony  amounted, 
in  l684,  to  no  more  than  four  thoufand.  In 
1Ô85,  ninety  veffels  arriving  from  Europe,  with 
emigrants  from  France,  Holland,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Finland,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  England,  the  population  was  encrcafed  to 
fixty-fix  thoufand,  of  which  nearly  the  half  were 
Englifli. 

The  wifdom  of  the  admimiftration,  but  ftill 
more  entire  liberty  in  civil  and  religious  mat- 
ters, brought  a  great  influx  of  inhabitants,   even. 
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from  other  parts  of  America,  to  Philadelphia  ; 
and  the  city  was  ftill  farther  increafed  in  growth-, 
by  conditional  grants  of  ground,  and  other  poli- 
tical aids  given  to  adventurers. 

In  1082,  William  Penn  alîembled  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  new  colony  at  Chefter  ;  with  the 
concurrence  of  whom  he  framed  a  conftitution, 
that  veiled  the  legiilation  of  the  ftate  in  the  go- 
vernor, affiiled  with  a  provincial  council  and  a 
general  afîembly.  The  council  was  compofed  of 
feventy  members,  chofen  by  the  people.  The 
governor  or  his  deputy  prefided  in  the  council, 
and  had  three  voices.  A  third  of  the  council 
was  re-eleéled  annually.  The  general  affembly 
was  at  firft  compofed  of  all  the  inhabitants,  but 
was  foon  reduced  to  two  hundred,  and  it  was 
provided  that  it  fliould  never  exceed  five  hun- 
dred. 

In  the  difcourfe  pronounced  by  William  Penn 
on  this  occafion,  he  laid  down  a  mxaxim,  whofe 
truth  ought  to  be  inceffantly  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  ereiy  free  people  ; — "  Whatever,"  he- 
faid,  "  be  the  form  of  a  government,  tlie  people- 
always  are  free  when  the}"  ihare  in  the  legiilativc 
power,  and  are  governed  only  by  the  laws.  In 
thefe  two  circumftances  is  the  fecurity  of  all  free-* 
dom  ;  without  them,  there  can  be  nothing  but 
defpotifm  or  anarchy.    The  legitimate  objecfts  of 

governj^ 
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government  are,  the  people's  refped:  for  the 
laws,  and  their  feciiiity  againil  the  abufe  of 
power.  On  thefe  prmcif)les  it  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple are  free,  even  in  obedience,  and  the  magif^ 
trates  honoured  and  refpedable,  for  the  impar- 
tiality of  their  adminiftration  and  their  own  fub- 
miffion  to  the  laws." 

In  1Ô83,  Wilham  Perin  offered  a  new  conili- 
tution  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pennfylvania>  of 
which  they  accepted.  The  number  of  repre- 
fentatives  was  now  dinlinifhed  ;  and  the  prero- 
gative of  putting  a  negative  upon  laws  paiTed  by 
the  aflembly,  given  to  the  governor. 

Some  difputes  between  Lord  Baltimore  and 
William  Penn,  concerning  their  refpe<6tive  pro- 
perty, obliged  the  latter  to  go  to  England,  In 
his  ab fence,  the  admin iftration  of  the  govern- 
ment was  committed  to  a  council,  who  abufed 
their  power,  and  excited  difcontents,  that  Penn, 
while  he  remained  in  Europe,  could  neither  pre* 
vent  nor  allay.  The  crown  therefore  refumed 
the  government  of  the  province,  which  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  governor  of  NeW 
York. 

About  this  period  a  new  conftitution  was  eftà- 
blifhed  in  Pennfylvania,  differing  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  this— that  the  general  aifembly  were 
now  anmaally  eledted. 
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In  lC)QQ,  William  Penn  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, and  again  took  the  reins  of  government  ; 
and  it  was  in  1/01,  when  he  was  about  to  em- 
bark once  more  for-En2;land,  that  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  this  province  was  eftablifhed  on  the  foot- 
ing on  which  it  refled  till  the  revolution  of  Ame- 
rica. 

The  three  counties  of  Ncwcaftle,  Kent,  and 
SuiTex,  (which  at  that  time  were  known  by  the 
name  ot  the  t/iree  lower  counttes),  refufmg  to  ac- 
cept this  new  conftitution,  William  Penn  grant- 
ed his  right  in  them  to  Edmukd  Shippen,  and 
iive  others,  and  thefe  counties  were  creeled  into 
a  feparate  government.  They  had  an  affembly 
diftind  from  that  of  Pennfylvania,  in  which, 
however,  the  governor  of  Pennfylvania  prefided  : 
and  thefe  three  counties  at  prefent  form  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

William  Penn  purehafed  from  the  Indians,  by 
fucccffive  treaties,  the  country  as  far  as  the  Suf- 
quehanna,  and  even  beyond,  and  all  that  trad 
of  land  extending  from  Duck  Creek  to  the  moun- 
tains. He  died  in  17I8,  eftecmed,  beloved,  and 
regretted,  by  every  one  who  had  occafion  at  any 
time  to  have  dealings  with  him.  After  his  death 
his  heirs,  the  proprietors  and  governors  of  the 
province,  endeavoured  to  extend  their  power,  and 
foon  began  to  claim  exemptions  from  taxes  for 
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the  lands  the  family  of  Pcnn  had  referved  for 
itfelf.  The  houfe  of  reprefcntatives  oppoled 
thefe  pretenfions  with  unremitting  fteadmeis; 
and  the  hiftory  of  Pen'nfylvania,  from  that  pe- 
riod to  the  late  revolution  in  America,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  record  of  difputcs  betv/een 
the  governors  and  the  houfe  of  reprefcntatives. 
Every  queftion  that  came  before  the  aflembly 
was  the  occafion  of  a  difpute  ;  and  the  mutual 
jealouf)'  of  thefe  authorities  prevented  the  clla- 
blifliment  of  necelfary  regulations,  which  the  re- 
prefcntatives of  the  people  had  not  leifure  to  pro- 
pofe,  or  were  unwilling  to  fubjeél  to  the  gover- 
nor's negative. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVA- 
NIA AFTER  THE  REVOLUTION. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  America,  the 
<:ônfl:itutlon  of  Pennl^lvania  was  changed.  The 
proprietors  were  then  abfent  ;  and  the  people,  by 
their  reprefcntatives,  eftablifhed  a  conftitution, 
in  the  following  manner. 

The   legiflative  authority  was  delegated  to  a 

houfe  of  reprefcntatives,  chofen  annually  by  the 

feveral  counties.     To  become  an  ele<5lor,  it  was 

neceflary  to  be  an  inhabitant,   a  defcendant  of 

Europeans,  and  free — to  have  arrived  at  the  age 

of  twenty-one,  and  to  have  refided  ayear  in  Pena- 

fylvania, 

Thç 
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The  number  of  the  reprefentatives  was  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  population  of  each  county  ; 
the  only  quahfication  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
presentative was,  a  refidence  for  the  two  laft  years 
in  the  fame  county,  but  no  reprefentative  was 
eligible  to  be  re-eîeded  till  after  an  interval  of 
four  years.  Every  reprefentative,  before  he  took 
his  feat,  was  obliged  to  read  and  fign  the  follow- 
ing declaration — That  he  helleved  In  one  God, 
who  created  the  un'tverje,  and  governs  it  by  his  pro- 
vidence, a  fid  "who  rewards  the  good  and piin'ijhes  the 
uoicked  ;  and  that  he  acknowledged  the  Old  and 
New  Tefiarnents  to  have  been  written  by  divi?ie  in- 
fpiration. 

The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  had  the  power  of 
making  laws  confident  with  the  fpirit  of  the  con- 
flitution.  All  a(5ls  were  to  be  pafTed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  at  leaft  two-thirds  of  the  members  pre- 
sent ,  and  laws  were  not  to  be  in  force  till  the  ex- 
piration of  one  year  from  the  time  of  their  pafT- 
ing.  During  that  interval  they  were  to  be  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  gazettes,  that  the  people  might  have 
opportunity  to  know  their  nature,  and  that  the 
public  opinion  might  be  made  known  refpeéling 
neceflary  amendments. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  in  1789  were 
Seventy- two. 

The  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  fu- 

preme 
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preme  council  of  Pennfylvanla,  compofed  of  a 
prefident,  vice-prcfident,  and  fifteen  members 
chofen  by  the  people,  one  in  each  county.  This 
council  was  chofen  for  three  years,  and  a  third 
was  renewed  annually  by  an  eleélion.  The  pre- 
fident and  vice-prcfident  were  annually  chofen, 
by  an  aflembly  compofed  of  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  and  the  fupreme  council  ;  but  they 
were  chofen  among  the  members  of  the  fupreme 
council. 

Another  council  compleated  the  political  body 
of  this  ftate  ;  it  was  called  the  council  of  certfors,. 
and  was  compofed  of  two  members  from  each 
county,  chofen  annually  by  the  people.  The 
members  could  not  be  re-eled:ed  till  after  an  in- 
terval of  feven  years.  Their  functions  were,  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  conflitution  ;  to  enquire 
into  ufurpations  of  the  legiflature,  or  the  fu- 
preme council  ;  to  enquire  whether  the  taxes 
were  equitably  impofed,  faithfully  levied,  and 
expended  with  economy  ;  in  a  word,  to  fee  the 
laws  juftly  adminiftered.  They  had  the  power 
to  fummon  any  individual  before  them  ;  to  fuf* 
pend  the  deliberations  of  the  legiflature;  to  ex- 
amine its  aéls,  and  to  recommend  the  annulling: 
of  fuch  as  appeared  to  them  inconfiflent  with 
the  conftitution.     They  had,  befide,  the  power 

QÎ 
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of  calling  a  convention  to  change  the  conflitu- 
tion,  to  which  they  had  authority  to  propofe 
fiich  reforms  as  they  fhould  deem  neceflary.  In 
the  cafe  of  their  calling  a  convention,  they  were 
enjoined  to  give  notice  of  it  in  the  gazettes, 
during  fix  months  previous  to  its  meeting. 

As  democratic  as  this  conftitution  was,  there 
"were  many  who  ftill  wifhed  for  further  innova- 
tion ;  and  while  it  was  in  exiftence,  the  State 
of  Penniylvania  was  divided  by  two  fa(5lions,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  coiiftitiitionaltjls^  and  the 
other  repuhlicans.  The  latter  demanded  two 
houfes,  on  the  plan  of  the  majority  of  the  United 
States.  The  conteft  for  power  was  eager;  and 
the  public  intereft,  as  is  too  often  the  cafe,  was 
facrificed  to  the  interefts  of  parties.  Finally  the 
republicans  prevailed  ;  and  in  171)0,  the  conftitu- 
tion at  prefent  in  force  was  framed  by  a  conven- 
tion. 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  conftitution  of  Pennfylvania,  like  thoie 
of  all  the  other  United  States,  feparates  the  exe- 
cutive from  the  legillative  power. 

The  legillature  is  compofed  of  a  houle  of  re- 
prefentatives  and  a  fenate. 

The  m.embers  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives 

are 
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are  chofen  in  each  county  by  the  eleélors,  with 
the  exception  of  thofe  who  are  returned  by  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  for  a  county  is 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  but  each  county 
returns  at  leaft  one.  To  keep  the  number  in 
each  county  correfpondcnt  with  the  population, 
an  account  of  the  inhabitants  is  taken  every  feven 
years,  according  to  which  the  legiflature  declares 
the  number  that  each  county  fhall  return. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  is  never  to  ex- 
ceed a  hundred.  The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  is 
eleéted  annually.  The  qualifications  for  mem- 
bers are, — the  arrival  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  ; 
the  right  of  citizenfhip  acquired  three  years  pre- 
vious to  the  eleétion  ;  and  a  previous  refidence  of 
three  years  in  the  county. 

The  fenate  is  eleded  for  four  years  ;  but  a 
fourth  of  the  fenators  is  renovated  annually. 

The  fenators  are  eleéted  by  dlftriéls,  formed 
by  feveral  counties,  according  to  their  popula- 
tion ;  but  no  diftridt  is  permitted  to  return  more 
than  four  fenators. 

The  number  of  the  fenators  is  never  to  be  lefs 
than  the  fourth  part  of  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives, nor  ever  exceed  the  third. 

The  qualifications  for  a  fenator  are, — the  ar- 
rival at  the   age  of  twenty-one  ;  the  right  of 

citizenfhip  ; 
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citizenfhip  ;  refidence  for  four  years  in  the  {late  ; 
and  a  refidence  of  the  year  preceding  the  ele<ftion 
in  the  diftri<fl. 

The  governor  is  eleftcd  for  three  years,  and  is 
not  eligible  to  continue  in  office  more  than  nine 
years  in  twelve.  The  qualifications  for  the  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  governor,  are — the  arrival 
at  the  age  of  thirty  ;  and  the  right  of  citizenfhip 
of  feven  years  {landing,  and  feven  years  refidence 
in  the  {late. 

The  qualification  of  refidence  in  the  {late  is 
not  neceffary  to  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  go- 
vernor, or  member  of  either  of  the  houfes  of  le- 
giflature,  when  he  has  been  abfent  on  the  fer- 
vice  of  the  Union  or  the  State. 

The  fame  eleAors  chufe  the  governor  and  the 
two  houfes  of  the  legillature.  The  qualifications 
of  an  eleélor  are, — the  arrival  at  the  age  of 
twenty -one  ;  two  years  refidence  in  the  {late  pre- 
vious to  the  eleélion  ;  and  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  the  lafi:  fix  months.  The  fons  of  inhabitants 
paying  taxes  are  exempt  from  the  lafi:  qualifica- 
tion. 

Laws  for  the  im.pofition  of  taxes  mufi:  originate 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  but  the  fcnate 
may  make  amendments  in  them. 

The  treafurer  of  the  flate  is  annually  appoint- 
ed by  the  legifîature. 

^11 
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All  Other  places  under  the  government,  civil 
and  military,  are  filled  by  the  governor;  who 
appoints  alfo  the  Iheriffs  and  coroner  in  each 
county,  from  two  candidates  prefented  to  him 
by  the  elcélors. 

The  governor  has  the  prerogative  of  granting 
pardon  to  convins,  or  of  mitigating  their  fen- 
tence. 

The  ad:s  of  the  legiflature  muft  receive  his 
fignature,  to  have  the  force  of  a  law,  which  fig- 
nature  is  to  be  affixed  to  the  ad:  within  ten  days 
,of  its  being  prefented  to  him  ;  except  in  the  cafe 
of  his  refufmg  his  affent,  when  his  refufal  is  to 
be  accompanied  with  a  declaration  of  his  mo- 
tives. The  motives  of  refufal  are  to  be  taken 
into  confideration  by  the  two  houfes  ;  and  if 
two-thirds  of  each  perfift  in  paffing  the  ad:,  the 
governor  is  to  place  his  fignature  to  it,  notwith- 
flanding  his  objedions.  It  thenceforth  becomes 
law,  and  he  is  to  provide  for  its  execution. 

The  judicature  is  divided  into  five  tribunals  ; 
1.  the  Supreme  Court,  compofed  of  a  chief- 
juftice  and  four  other  judges.  This  court  holds 
its  fittings  at  Philadelphia,  in  January,  April, 
and  September  ;  in  the  firll  of  which  months, 
the  fittings  laft  for  three  weeks,  and  in  the  two 
pthers  for  fifteen  days. 

2,  The  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  com- 
pany 
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pofedof  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  courty 
and  judges  of  the  diftriél,  the  county  being  di' 
Tided  into  five  diftriéls  for  the  purpofes  of  this 
jurîfdiélion.  The  judges  inake  the  circuit  of 
the  diftriél,  and  take  cognizance  of  both  civil 
and  criminal  caufes. 

3.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  compofed  of 
a  prefident  who  is  one  of  the  judges  of  the  dif- 
îiï^y.  and  juftices  of  the  peace  in  the  county. 
This  court  is  held  in  the  county,  and  takes  cog- 
nizance only  of  civil  caufes. 

4.  The  Court  of  Quarter  Seffions,  compofed 
only  of  juftices  of  the  peace,  and  held  every 
tliree  months  in  the  county. 

5.  The  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeal,  compofed 
of  a  prefident  who  has  no  other  funâiion,  and 
the  judges,  who  are  prefidents  of  the  feveral 
courts  of  common  pleas.  This  court  is  held 
every  year  at  Philadelphia,  beginning  its  fittings 
on  the  firft  of  July. 

The  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Courts  of  Cir- 
cuit, have  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
vefted  in  them. 

The  refpeâ:ive  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  cannot  be  difplaced  but  by  a  fen- 
tence  of  the  fenate,  upon  an  accufation  from  the 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  or,  where  the  accufa- 
tion is  not  of  a  criminal  nature;  by  the  gover- 
nor. 
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nor,  on  the  requifitidri  of  two- thirds  Of  each  of 
the  two  houfcs  of  the  lesfillature. 

o 

The  concluding  chapter  of  the  conftitution  of 
Pennijlvania  contains  a  declaration  of  rights, 
eilabliihed  on  the  pureft  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty. 

No  teft  is  required  from  perfons  holding  public 
offices,  except  a  declaration  to  uphold  and  defend 
the  coniiitution.  No  profeffion  relative  to  reli- 
gion is  dcmaiided  of  them.  The  declaration  is 
made  upon  oath,  or  fimple  affirmation,  accord- 
ing to  thepleafurc  of  the  perfon  making  it  ;  and 
this  feems  a  ncceiTary  provifion  in  a  ftate  in 
which  Quakers  are  as  numerous  as  in  that  of 
Pennfylvania. 

Votes  at  an  election  a,re  given  in  writing  ;  and 
the  judges  who  prefide,  before  theyfeceive  a  vote, 
are  to  make  an  entry  of  the  name  and  qualifi- 
cation of  the  voter,  that  the  fame  perfon  may 
not  vote  twice,  or  vote  without  the  right  of  fuf- 
frage. 

The  tranquillity  of  Pennfylvania  has  been  un- 
difturbed  fmce  the  eftablifliiTient  of  this  conftitu- 
tion,  except  in  the  inftance  of  a  partial  infur- 
reélion  in  17Q4,  of  which  I  Hiall  have  occafion  to 
fpeak  hereafter. 

This  ftate  is  blefTed  with  a  high  degree  of  prof- 
perity.     Population  increafes  in  an    aftonifhing 

Vol.  IV.  C  progreffion. 
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progrcffion.  Commerce  is  more  flourifhing  than 
in  any  of  the  other  fiâtes  ;  and  every  corner  of  it 
ÏS  peopUng  w^ith  emigrations  from  Europe,  or 
from  the  other  liâtes  of  the  Union. 

THE"  LAWS  IN  GENERAL, 

By  thé  grant  of  Charles  Second  to  William 
Penn,  it  v\'as  provided,  that  the  laws  of  England 
relative  to  property,  and  alfo  the  laws  relative  to 
crimes,  fhould  be  in  force  in  Pennfylvania,  till 
others  Ihould  be  formally  fubllituted  by  himfelf, 
and  the  freemen  of  the  new  province,  or  thei 
deputies. 

In  the  cflablilhmcnt  of  this  colony,  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  and  feveral  of  its  llatute 
laws>  were  naturally  adopted  ;  but  many  of  thefe 
not  being  found  in  any  written  code  of  Pennfyî- 
vania,  they  are  to  be  regarded  indifcriminately  as 
the  common  law  of  Pennfylvania. 

When  the  revolution  took  place,  thcfe  laws 
ceafed  to  be  obligatory,  by  the  connection  with 
England  being  deflroyed.  But  they  wxre  con- 
firmed in  the  firft  independent  legiilature  by  an 
exprefs  law,  till  they  fliould  be  repealed  by  fuc- 
xeeding  a<5ls  of  the.  legiilature.  This  wife  mca- 
fure  was  neceflary  in  the  agitation  of  a  revolu- 
tion, that  fcarcely  affords  the  coolncfs  and  leifure 
required  for  the  formation  of  a  new  code  of  laws. 
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Or  even  the  carelul  revifion  of  an  ancient  fyftem. 
Many  of  the  laws  fmce  that  period  have  been 
repealed,  or  arnended  ;  thofe  which  are  at  prefent 
in  force  have  been  lately  colleéled  and  publilhed 
by  Mr.  Dallas,  fecretary  of  the  Hate  of  Penn- 
fylvania,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence,  and  who  is 
allowed,  even  by  men  of  oppofite  fentiments  in 
politics,  to  pofTefs,  a  clear  judgment,  and  a  pro- 
found know  ledge  in  the  laws, 

THE  CODE  OF  CIVIL  LAWS  IX  PARTICULAR. 

I  fliajl  fpeak  only  of  the  moft  interefting  of  thé 
code  of  civil  laws  ;  and  in  the  flrft  place,  of  that 
which  regulates  the  property  of  perfons  dying  in- 
teftate.  This  law^,  which  was  paiTed  in  1 794, 
revokes  all  preceding  lav^s  on  the  fame  fubje<5l, 
the  laft  of  which  was  paflcd  in  1 764. 

By  the  exilling  law,  the  widow  of  a  perfon 
dying  intcilate  takes  a  third  of  all  his  perfonal 
property  and  an  intereft  for  life  in  the  real  eflate. 
The  other  two-thirds  are  divided  equally  among 
the  legitimate  children,  already  born  or  poilhu- 
mous  ;  and  after  the^  death  of  the  widow,  the 
third  of  the  real  eftate  in  which  fhe  had  a  life- 
inteireft,  is  equally  divided  among  the  children. 

When  the  perfon  dying  inteilate  leaves  no 
widow,  the  whole  of  the  property  is  equally  di- 
vided among  the  children, 

C  2  When 
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When  a  peribn  dying  intellate  leaves  a  widow 
v/ithout  children^  the  widow  takes  half  the  per- 
fonal  property,  and  a  life-intereft  in  half  the  real 
eftate;  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  neareft 
relations  of  the  deceafed  ;.  to.  v^hom  alfo  defeendsy. 
at  the  death  of  the  widow,  the  half  of  the  real 
eftate  enjoyed  by  her  during  her  life. 

This  law  determines  the  preference  te^be  given 
to.  the  degrees  of  relationlliip  ;  and  regulates  the 
manner  of  valuing,  felling,  and  dividing  the  pro- 
perty among  the  co-heirs. 

The  aboliflied  law  of  1 764,.  had  given  to  the 
cldefb  of  the  fons  of  the  perfon^  dying  inteftate,. 
a  Iharc  of  the  property  equal  to  two  of  the  other 
children. 

The  common-law  of  England  is  followed  in. 
Pennfylvania,  in  the  difpofition  of  the  property 
of  a  woman  dying  intellate  ;  the  whole  of  the 
perfonal  property  belongs  to  the  hufband,  ané 
alfb  the  enjoyment  of  the  real  eftatc  during  his 
life. 

If  there  are  children  of  the  marriage,  or  their 
reprefentatives,  they  divide  'the  property  of  the. 
mother  after  the  death  of  the  father. 

The  liberty  of  difpofmg  of  property  by  vnllr 
without  leaving  any  part  to  children,  is  entire  in- 
Pennfylvania,  and  is  confidered  as  a  fccur-ity  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  children.     It  is  very  un- 
common 
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iGommcn  to  ,£nd  a  parent  making  a  bad  ufe  of 
this  liberty  „;  :which  appears,  hoverer,  to  be 
greater  than  a  juil  man  would  délire.  It  is  not 
unufual  for  a  parent  to  Leave  his  eldeft  fon  a  dou- 
;ble  portion  of  his  property.^  but  public  opinion 
•condemns  eycry  difpofition  .in  which  the  eldeft 
fon  is  favoured  beyond  that  proportion. 

By  a  law  palfed  in  1 786^  no  divorce  can  be 
.adjudged  but  in  the  following  c^es  ; — I .  For  in- 
-ability  in  the  hufband,  or  incapacity  of  the  wife 
to  bear  children. 

2    For  a  prccediiïg  marriage  of  one  -of  the  par 
ties,  the  fermer  wife  or  hufband  being  ftili  slivc, 
when  the  lecond  marriage  took  place. 

3.  For  adultery,  proved  by  one  of  the  partiits^ 

4.  For  the  voluntary  abfen-ce  of  either  of  the 
■parties,  without  rcafonable  caufe,  from  the  houfe 
,of  the  married  parties  during  four  f.iccceding 
years. 

y 

In  ^aeh  of  theie  cafes  the  fuprcmc  <:ourt  has 
the  power  of  pronouncing  a  fentence  of  divorce. 
The  forms  o£  proceeding  arc  prefcribed  by  the 
Jaw  ;  and  it  is  pjrovided,  that  they  cannot  be  re- 
forted  toj  by  any  hufband  or  w^ife,  except  where 
the  parties"  have  refided  one  j^ear  at  leaft  in  the 
Hate. 

When  a  married  perfon,  on  the  report  of  the 

4eath  of  the  hufband  or  vvife,  after  ^n  abfcnce  of 

C  3  two 
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two  years,  marries  again,  fuch  perfon  is  not  to 
be  judged  guilty  of  adultery  ;  but  the  hufband 
or  wife  who  has  been  thus  reported  dead,  may, 
on  his  or  her  return,  claim  the  diflblution  of  the 
marriage  made  during  his  or  her  abfence,  and 
the  reftitution  of  the  wife  or  hufband,  provided 
the  claim  is  made  within  a  year  after  the  return 
of  fuch  perfon. 

A  hufband  who  confents  to  his  wife's  adultery 
is  not  intitled  to  a  divorce  ;  and  where  a  divorce 
is  obtained  for  adulter}^  the  party  convicted  of 
the  crime  is  riot  at  liberty"  to  marry  with  the  per- 
fon who  was  his  or  her  partner  in  the  guilt. 

The  law  grants  a  feparation,  when  the  wife 
proves  that  fhe  has  been  ill-treated  by  her  huf- 
band ;  and  compels  tHe  hufband  to  afford  à  main- 
tenance to  the  wife  after  the  feparation,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  third  of  his  revenue  ;  but  every  fen- 
tence  of  feparation  is  to  be  revifed  by  the  high 
court  of  erirors  and  appeals,  if  either  of  the  parties 
chufes  to  appeal. 

By  a  law  paffed  in  1  ^80,  the  children  of  flaves 
born  after  that  period  aire  declared  free  ;  but  they 
are  liable'  to  ferve  the  mailers  of  their  parents  till 
the  age  of  twenty- eight.  The  fame  law  ordained' 
^he  re^iflering,  in  the  public  books  of  certain  of- 
ficers, the  liâmes  of  the  fïaves  then  refiding  in  the 
flate  ;  and  fiich  flaves  as  w^ere  not  fb  regiflereà 

v/èrc 
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were  declared  to  be  free,  it  -provided  that  all 
ilaves  fhould  be  tried  by  the  fame  tribunals,  and 
with  the  fame  forms,  as  other  citizens  of  the 
ftate  ;  but  it  prohibited  the  teftimony  of  a  flave 
again/];  a  freeman.  The  proprietors  of  flavcs  were 
compelled  by  this  law  to  provide  for  th^ir  fubfill:- 
ence,  even  in  the  cafe  ot^  their  not  being  regif- 
tered  ;  and  the  manner  was  prefcribed  for  the 
recovery  of  a  flave  who  had  e^^apcd  from  hi^ 
mafler.  It  was  forbidden  to  engage  any  negro 
or  mulatto  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  be 
bound  for  any  longer  term  than  feven  years. 

A  law  that  was  paffed  in  May  1/88  explained 
and  amended  the  iaw  of  17^0.  Every  Have 
brought  into  ^!.c  State  of  Pennfylvania,  either 
by  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftatc  or  any  perfon  com- 
ing to  refide  there,  w^as  declared  fr-ee  as  foon  as 
h^  entered  on  the  territories  of  the  ftatc.  No 
perfon  could  take  with  him,  or  fend  away  to  an^ 
other  ftate,  a  flave  engaged  only  for  a  term,  with-  ^ 
Ofut  the  confcnt  of  the  flave  officially  declared 
before  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  A  fine  of  on€  hun- 
dred and  fixty  dollars  is  to  be  paid  for  every  of- 
fence againfl  this  provifion  of  the  law.  The 
children  of  ilavps  born  after  the  firft  of  March 
1780,  who  were  fubjed  to  iêrvitude  till  the  age 
of  twenty- eighty  were  to  be  ei^regiftered  in  the 
C    4  t)9oks 
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books  of  the  proper  officers,  in  default  of  which 
they  were  declared  free. 

The  trading  in  negroes  was  prohibited,  under 
the  penalty  of  the  confilcation  of  the  veffel  em- 
ployed in  or  dellined  to  that  traffic,  and"  a  fine 
of  two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
Every  mafter  of  a  flave,  whether  during  his  life 
or  for  a  term  of  years,  was  prohibited,  under  the 
penalty  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  dollars,  to  re- 
move hufband  and  wâfe,  or  parents  and  their 
children,  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  tvvelve 
miles  from  each  other,  without  their  previous 
co2;ifent.  Where  violence  is  ufed  by  the  mailer, 
or  perfecution  or  falfe  pretences  to  efFe6l  the  fepa- 
ration  contrary  to  this  law^  the  fine  is  doubled, 
and  the  offender  to  be  Imprifoned  for  fix  or  twelve 
months.  The  granting  liberty  to  a  flave,  whe- 
ther he  is  fo  for  life  or  a  term  of  years,  requires 
no  other  formality  than  the  fignature  of  the  maf- 
ter  declaring  hirn  to  be  free. 

The  cpmmo^  law  of  England  is  ftill  in  force 
in  Pennfviva'nia,  relative  to  the  hirinsr  of  domef- 
tics,  and  the  taking  of  apprentices.  Parents  may. 
therefore  engage  their  children  as  apprentices  and 
domeilics  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  and  alter 
that  age  young  people  may  make  agreements  for 
themfelves  till  they  are  tw^enty- eight.  Provifions 
.     -^w  'are 
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are  made  by  the  law  merely  to  prevent  abufes  irv 
thefe  engagements.  Among  the  reft  are — the  de- 
claration before  juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  pcrfon 
engaged  to  be  a  fervant  or  apprentice,  that  he  en- 
gages himfelf  voluntarily  ;  a  prohibition  to  çvery 
mafter  to  fend  fervants  or  apprentices  out  of  the 
ftate  ;  and  a  fine  impofed  upon  all  perfons  offend- 
ing againft  that  claufe,  or  retaining  the  perfons 
fo  engaged  beyond  the  term  of  the  contraft. 

The  lavv  alfo  authcrifes  the  engagement,  for  a 
limited  period,  of  perfons  arriving  from  Europe, 
who  cannot  otherwife  difeharge  the  debts  they 
have  contracted  with  the  maflers  of  vefTcls  for 
their  paffage. 

The  overfeers  of  the  poor  may  make  engage- 
ments for  the  children  of  the  poor  as  apprentices, 
but  not  for  any  term  exceeding  their  arrival  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  ;  and  provifions  are  made 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  fuch  apprentices  and 
domcftics  by  their  mafters. 

It  is  under  the  fancflion  of  the  forms  of  this  law 
that  emigrants,  arriving  here  from  the  French 
colonies  fmce  the  French  Revolution,  have  been, 
aible  to  retain  their  flaves.  Having  conduced 
them  before  magiftrates,  they  engage  them  till 
the  time  when  they  lliall  attain  the  age  of  twenty- 
pne,   or  twenty- eight  ;  but  the  confent  of  the 

negroc 
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negro  to  this  effeél  is  neceflary,  without  which 
they  are  declared  free. 

There  is  no  law  in  Penniylvania,  dire<5tly  en- 
abled by  the  kgiflature  of  the  ilate,  relative  to 
baRkruptcies  ;  on  thi^  fubje<ft  the  law  of  England 
is  followed.  That  which  relates  to  the  infolvent 
debtors  is  encumbered  with  the  inconvenience? 
which  fuch  laws  feldom  avoid.  It  provides  that 
infolvent  perfons,  impriibned  for  debt,  iliall  be 
difcharged  and  freed  from  further  purfoit,  on  a 
declaration  made  by  them  of  the  arnount  of  their 
property  and  the  rclinquiihment  of  it  Û)  their 
creditors.  But  if  the  debtor  afterwards  acquires 
other  property,  he  may  be  again  fued.  It  will  be 
"ïelt,  tliat  the  debtor,  being  once  enlarged,  may 
fecrete  his  new  acquifitions  from  his  creditor,  or 
that  he  may  be  difhoneft  in  his  declaration  con- 
cerning his  property  ;  but  it  will  alfo  be  felt,  that 
it  is  lefs  difficult  to  raife  objeélions  to  this  mild 
provifion  of  the  law,  than  to  fubilitute  one  that 
would  prote6l  the  honeft  and  unfortunate  debtor, 
while  it  fecured  the  creditor  from  frauds.  Thq 
decay  of  morals  in  Pennfylvania  renders  a  pro- 
vifion for  this  laft-mentioned  objeâ  necciTary; 
and  the  legillature  is  engaged  in  framing  a  law 
for  that  purpofe. 

It  was  propofed  in  the  laft  fcffion  to  abolifh 

arrefts 
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arrefls  for  debt,  and  to  leave  to  the  money- 
lender and  the  merchant  thé  talk  of  enquiring 
into  the  folidity  of  the  funds  for  their  repayment! 
The  proportion  was  fupported  by  a  great  number 
of  the  members  ;  but  was  oppofed  by  a  majority, 
and  thrown  out. 

Chicane  will  find  means  to  prolong  the  term 
of  nine  months,  which  is  the  term  conflimed  by 
the  regular  forms  in  the  recovery  of  a  debt  ;  and 
it  is  not  unufual  to  fee  it  thus  employed  m  Penn- 
fylvania. 

•  By  à  law  of  Pcnnfylvania,  cognizance  is  given 
to  juftices  of  the  peace  of  all  allions  for  debt  not 
exceeding  fifty-three  dollars.  The  objeél  of  the 
legiflature  in  this  law  was,  to  fave  expence  in 
the  mofi:  frequent  actions  for  debt,  and  in  which 
the  parties  were  the  leaft  capable  of  defraying  it; 
but  an  appeal  to  the  fuperio'r  tribunals  is  given  to 
the  defendant.  This  law  met  with  much  oppo- 
fitiori  before  it  palTed,  and  chiefly  from  lavv^ers 
who  imagined  it  would  effeél  their  pra<flice  ;  but 
experience  has  fhewn  the  wifdom  of  the  provi- 
ilon.  There  is  fcarcely  an  inilance  of  an  appeal 
from  the  decifions  of  the  juftices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  the  cxpences  of  recovering  debts  before  them 
are  twenty  times  lefs  than  before  the  fuperior  tri- 
t>unals  with  the  aid  of  advocates. 
;^  '"  !  THE 
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THE  CRIMINAL  LAW^.— PRISONS. 

it  is  on  the  fubjedi  of  criminal  laws  that  philo-» 
fophy  has  had  the  moft  poble  and  ufeful  influ- 
.ence  in  JPennfylvania  ;  and  in  this  refpeél  the 
government  may  juftlj  ferve  for  a  model  to  the 
zeû  of  the  world. 

I  cannot  proceed  with  this  fubjeét  without  re- 
peating part  of  what  I  haye  faid  in  .another  work, 
publiHied  with  this  title— .0??  the  Prifons  ofPhï^ 
ladelphm  ;  to  which  I  will  refer  fuch  of  my  read- 
ers as  require  -a  more  particular  detail  on  this  in° 
terefting  flibje(fl. 

Since  the  year  1 793,  no  crime  but  wilful  mur- 
der is  puniflied  w4th  death.  Other  crimes  are 
punifhed  v/ith  imprifonment,  for  more  or  lefs 
time,  and  with  eircumftances  of  greater  or  lefs 
feverity,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  ; 
the  Governor  in  all  cafes  having  the  prerogative 
%o  mitigate  the  punifliment  ;  for  although  it  has 
appeared  to  the  wife  legillators  of  this  ftate,  that 
the  certainty  with  which  punifhment  foHowg 
crimes  will  greatly  diminifli  them,  th^  hope  of 
obtaining  pardon  by  fubfequent  gpod  condué^  has 
no  lefs  appeared  to  them  a  motive  of  fubiçaatial 
reform  in  criminals.  They  very  properly  thought 
that  all  punifhment  fhould  have  the  amendment 
of  the  offender  for  its  objed:,  and  ought  even  tq 
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^furnifli  him  with  the  means  of  reform  ;  and  this 
valuable  maxim  is  the  bafis  of  the  policy  of  the 
prifons  in  Philadelphia. 

The  adminiftrators  of  the  priions  have  added 
this  truly  w^ife  principle  ;  that  the  imprifonment 
of  a  criminal  being  a  reparation  to  fociety,  it 
ought  as  Iktle  as  polTible  to  be  a  burden  on  its 
finances. 

They  have  propofed,  therefore,  the  following, 
obje(5ls  in  their  regulations  : 

ift.  That  the  economy  of  the  prifons  fliould^ 
as  much  as  poffible,  tend  to  detach  the  prifoners 
from  their  former  habits,  and  lead  them  to  re- 
flexions on  their  condition,  and  confequently  to 
amendment. 

2d.  That  all  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  cru- 
elty, and  injuftice  in  the  jailors,  iliouid  be  care- 
fully excluded,  lincc  they  difpofe  the  mind  of 
the  prifoner  to  malice  and  revenge,  inilead  of 
begetting  fentiments  of  contrition. 

3d.  That  th^  prifoner  fliould  be  conftantly 
employed  in  fome  profitable  labour,  to  wean  him 
from  habits  of  idienefs,  to  defray  the  expences  of 
the  prifon,  and  to  provide  fome  rcfource  for  the 
time  when  he  returns  again  to  fociety. 

The  convicts  in  the  prifons  are  divided  into 
two  clafles  ;  the  firll  are  fufch  as  are  convifted  of 
crimes  formerly  punifticd  with  death,  and  their 

fentence 
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Sentence  always  includes  Jblitary  co7ifine}fie?tt  ,{6t 
part  of  the  time  of  thîeir  imprlfonment.  .  The 
quantity  of  fohtary  confinement  is  at  the  difcre- 
tiori,  of  the  judge,  within  thefe  bounds — that  it 
Hiall  not  exceed  half  of  the  time  of  the  imprifoh- 
ment,  nor  be  lefs  than  the  twelfth  part.  The 
other  clafs  of  conviens  are  fuch  as  are  fentenced 
for  inferior  offences  ;  and  who  are  not  confe- 
quently  condemned  to  folitàry  conjîneme^it. 

The  cells  for  folitary  confinement  ate  eight 
feet  by  fix,  and  riine  in  height.  They  àrjê  always 
on  the  firft  or  fécond  floor  of  the  prifon,  are 
vaultedj  and  detached  from  the  reft  of  the  build- 
ing. They  arc  warmed  by  a  ftove  which  ftands 
in  the  corridor  facing  the  cells.  The  conyid:> 
Ihut  in  by  two  doors  of  iron  and  grated,  receives 
the  benefit  of  the  fire  without  being  able  to 
convert  it  to  mifchievous  purpofes.  The  cell  is 
lighted  by  the  doors  leading  to  the  corridor>  and 
more  immediately  by  a  window.  It  has  a  water- 
clofet,  through  which  frefil  water  can  be  always 
turned  at  the  pleafure  of  the  prifoner.  No  pre- 
caution for  cleanlinefs  or  health  is  forgotten.  The 
cells,  as  well  as  every  part  of  the  prifon,  is  white- 
wafhed  twice  a  year.  The  prifoner  fleeps  on  a 
mattrafs,  and  is  well  furnifhed  with  covering. 

Thus  delivered  over  to  folitude,  and  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  reflexion  and  remorfe,  the  comid:  has 

fto 
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no  communication  with  human  beings  ;  except 
that  once  a  day  the  turnkey  brings  him  a  coarfc 
pudding  made  of  Indian  wheat. 

It  is  not  till  after  the  convia;  has  palled  fome 
time  in  this  feclufion  from  fociety  that  he  obtains 
permiffion  to  read,  or  to  be  furnilhed  with  fuch 
employment  as  his  ftrid  confinement  will  admit 
of. 

The  convi(fl  never  quits  his  cell  during  the 
term  for  which  he  is  condemned  to  folitary  con- 
finement, not  even  to  walk  in  the  corridor,  ex- 
cept in  the  cafe  of  ficknefs. 

It  is  left  to  the  infpcélors  of  the  prifons  to  fay 
in  what  part  of  the  whole  term  of  the  imprifon- 
ment  the  time  of  the  folitary  confinement  fnalî 
take  place  ;  provided  the  prifoner  a<ftually  fuffers 
the  quantity  of ^  folitary  confinement  named  in 
the  fentence.  It  is  ufually  inflicted  when  the 
convid:  enters  the  prifon  ;  becaufe  the  fevereil 
part  of  the  fentence  ought  in  juftice,  as  quickly 
as  poffible,  to  follow  the  crime  ;  becaufe  the  ri* 
gour  of  this  feclufion  would  be  unjuftly  increafed 
if  the  prifoner  had  already  enjoyed  the  common 
liberty  of  the  prifon  ;  becaufe  the  feclufion  from 
fociety  is  defigncd  to  lead  the  prifoner  to  reflec- 
tion on  the  crimes  whofe  punifhment  falls  fo 
heavily  on  him  ;  and,  becaufe  the  fudden  and 
abfolute  change  of  food  affeds  the  temperament 

of 
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of  the  pnibner  and  inclines  hirti  to  the  diipofition 
that  precedes  repentance. 

The  infpeclors  of  the  prifons  place  great  con- 
fidence in  the  abftinence  they  impofe  on  the 
convint  condemned  to  folitary  confinement  ;  re- 
garding it  as  the  fureft  means  of  his  amendment, 
by  the  change  it  efFeéls  in  his  ideas  and  temper. 
This  notion  feems  to  have  influenced  this  foun- 
ders of  fuch  religions  as  enjoin  fails  and  àbfti- 
nence  ;  and  he  who  refled:s  oh  the  powder  of  bur 
organs  over  the  qualities  of  our  mind  will  not  fail 
to  applaud  the  infpeélors  of  the  prifons  in  Phi- 
ladelphia for  the  fagacity  of  their  fyfterri; 

A  convi(fl  who  is  not  fentenced  to  folitary 
confinement  is,  on  his  entrance  into  the  prifon, 
put  into  a  common  roorn  with  others.  His 
clothes  are  taken  off,  and  in  fome  cafes  burnt  ; 
and  a  drefs  common  to  all  the  prifoners  given 
to  him.  He  is  inflruéled  in  the  regulations  of  the 
prifon,  and  examined  refpeéling  the  fpecies  of  la- 
bour he  is  capable  of  purfuing. 

The  civil  officer  who  conduéls  the  convift  to 
prifon,  delivers  to  the  infpeâ:ors  a  paper  contain- 
ing an  account  of  his  offence  ;  the  circumftances 
by  which  it  is  heightened  or  extenuated  ;  the 
fad:s  that  appeared  on  his  trial  ;  the  crimes  of 
which  he  has  in  any  former  time  been  accufed  ; 
in  a  word,  the  entire  charader  and  hiflory  of  the 

man 
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mati  as  far  as  it  can  be  gathered.  The  document 
is  tranfmitted  by  the  court  that  pronounced  the 
fentence  ;  and  enables  the  infpeâors  to  form 
an  opinion  of  the  prifoner,  and  to  conduce  them- 
felves  toward  him  as  the  cafe  requires. 

The  labour  allotted  to  prifoners  is  proportioned 
to  their  ftrength,  and  proficiency  in  the  employ- 
ment. In  the  prifons  there  are  looms  ;  carpen- 
ters' benches  ;  and  lliops  fitted  up  for  fhoe- 
makers  and  taylors.  Convid:s  that  cannot  avail 
themfelves  of  any  ofthefe,  are  employed  in  faw- 
ing,  or  polifhing  marble;  preparing  the  cedar  for 
pencils;  grinding  plaifter  of  Paris  ;  combing  wool  ; 
or  beating  hemp.  The  inlpeélors  have  lately 
added  a  manufadiure  of  nails,  which  employs  a 
great  many  hands,  and  produces  a  large  profit 
to  the  prifon.  Conviéls  that  are  unable  to  endure 
hard  labour,  and  are  little  expert  at  any  thing,  are 
employed  in  forting  wool,  horfe-hair,  and  fiax. 

The  bargain  for  the  labour  of  the  prifoners  is 
made  between  the  jailor  and  the  tradefmen  o. 
the  city,  in  the  prefence  of  the  convico:.  Out  o 
his  earnings,  the  convi<5l  pays  for  his  board,  his 
portion  of  the  common  expences  of  the  houfe, 
and  the  ufe  and  wear  of  his  tools  ;  the  rate  of 
payment  for  thefe  things,  being  neceilarily  go- 
verned by  circumflances,  is  fixed  by  the  infpcc- 
tors  four  times  in  every  year  ;  it  is  at  prcfent 
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fifteen  pence  per  day,  and  an  old  man,  who  can 
do  nothing  but  pick  hemp,  is  able  to  gain  one 
and  twenty  or  two  and  twenty  pence  per  day. 
There  are  conviéls  who  earn  more  than  a  dollar 
per  day. 

Befides  the  money  which  the  convia:  pays  to 
the  prifon  from  his  earnings,  the  law  compells 
him  to  rcimburfe  the  ftate  the  expences  of  his 
trial,  and  to  pay  a  fine  which  is  always  part  of 
the  fentence.  The  fine  includes  a  fum  to  be 
paid  into  the  treafury  of  the  flate  ;  and  in  cafe  of 
theft,  a  fum  fufîicient  to  pay  for  the  ftolen  pro- 
perty. The  money  to  be  paid  into  the  treafury 
is  frequenly  remitted,  but  never  the  expences  of 
the  trial,  nor  the  reftitution  of  the  flolen  pro- 
perty. The  county  advances  the  money  for  the 
expences  of  the  trial  ;  and  is  repaid  from  the 
labour  of  the  conviél,  if  his  familv  or  friends  do 
not  pay  it  for  him. 

The  women  are  employed  in  fpinning,  Îq.v^- 
ing,  combing  w^ool,  and  wafhing  for  the  prifon. 
They  pay  feven-pence  per  day  for  their  board  ; 
and  they  can  earn  more  than  that  if  they  are 
induflrious.  As  their  labour  is  not  fo  hard  as 
that  of  the  men  their  food  is  lefs  expenfive. 

The  jailor  does  not  here,   as  is  too  frequently 
the   practice  in  other  places,  levy  contributions 
on    misfortune    and    mifery.       Nothing    is    de- 
manded 
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maiided  on  the  prifoner's  entrance  into  prifon, 
or  on  his  quitting  it  ;  nothing  for  particular  in- 
dulgences to  the  individual. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  falary  of  certain  fitua- 
tions  in  Europe  feems  to  authorife  thofe  who 
fill  them  in  the  çxa6lions  by  which  they  increafe 
their  revenue  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  perfons  of 
higher  rank,  whofe  office  it  is  to  luperintend 
their  conduéî:,  to  make  rigid  enquiries  where 
they  know  the  fubaltern  has  not  the  falary  to 
provide  the  neceflarles  of  life. 

The  rapacious  exadiions  to  which  I  allude,  are 
exercifed  by  perfons  of  the  vileft  condition  in  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  they  are  often  levied  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  contempt  and  hatred  which  thofe  perfons 
encounter. 

But  here,  where  no  prifoner  is  ever  put 
in  irons  ;  where  blows  and  even  ill  language 
is  ftrid:ly  forbidden  to  all  perfons  who  approach 
them  ;  where  the  whole  economy  of  the  pnfon 
tends  to  make  it  a  fcene  of  reform  ;  the  cfiice  of 
jailor  never  Yvounds  the  dellcay  of  the  mofl:  ho- 
nourable charaâers.  The  falaries  are  ve^y  fuffi- 
cient,  even  of  tlie  under  jailors  ;  the  daily  vifits 
ot  the  infpe<flors  are  a  complete  check  upon  the 
jailors,  and  not  only  excludes  all  exaction,  but 
produces  confiant  evidence  that  none  can  exifl 
in  the  prifons, 
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Every  prifoner  has  a  fmall  book  in  w^hich  are 
entered  the  bargains  made  in  his  prefence  for  his 
labour,  and  the  amount  of  the  produce;  and 
againft  this,  his  debts  for  the  expences  of  his 
trial,  the  fine  to  w^hich  he  is  condemned,  the 
fum  to  be  paid  for  the  ufe  and  deftruélion  of  his 
tools,  his  clothes,  and  his  board  ;  and  the  ac- 
count is  audited  and  pafTed  every  three  months 
in  the  prefence  of  the  infpe<flors.  A  copy  of  the 
account  is  entered  in  a  general  regifter;  and  is 
alfo  paffed  every  three  months. 

The  produce  of  the  labour  is  paid  into  the 
treafury  of  the  count}',  which  thus  becomes  the 
banker  of  the  prifoner,  to  prevent  the  fufpicions 
that  w^ould  arife  if  the  jailor  held  the  money  in 
his  hands.  The  jailor,  m  faél,  is  no  more  than 
the  agent  between  the  conviél  and  his  employer  ; 
and  the  price  of  labour  in  the  prifon  is  the  fame 
as  -  out  of  doors  ;  and  the  infpeétors  take  care  that 
no  fraud  is  pra(5lifed  upon  the  convit^ls. 

The  jailor  purchafes  the  provifions  in  the  pre- 
fence of  the  infpcclors.  A  certain  quantity  is 
allowed  to  each  prifoner,  and  is  weighed  out  be- 
fore the  cook,  who  is  himfclf  a  convi(ft,  and  is 
paid  by  his  fellow  prifoners  for  his  labour. 

To  thefe  precautions  of  inceffant  infpeélion, 
and  of  the  ample  falary  of  the  jailors,  which 
removes  the  temptation  to  fraud  on  their  part,  is 

joined 
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joined  the  powerful  controul  of  public  opinion. 
The  humanity  and  inflexible  probity  of  the  in- 
iped:ors  is  fo  manifcft,  their  defire  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  convicts  is  fo  unequivocal,  and  their 
care  that  no  injuftice  be  done  them  fo  conilant, 
that  to  rob  them  would  appear  in  the  public  eye 
a  more  deteftablc  crime  than  any  other  fpecies  of 
robbery. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  prifoners  fleep  are  on 
the  ûrû  floor  ;  each  room  contains  ten  or  twelve 
bedfteads,  furniflied  with  mattrafles,  flieets,  and 
a  fufliciency  of  covering  ;  and  every  prifoner  has 
a  bed  to  himfelf  Each  room  is  well  aired  and 
w^ell  lighted.  The  prifoners  quit  their  chambers 
at  day-break,  and  do  not  return  till  the  hour  of 
going  to  bed.  They  are  then  fnut  up  w^ithout 
light.  When  the  weather  is  fevere,  a  little  Are  is 
allowed  them  ;  the  whole  of  tlie  building  being 
vaulted,  there  is  no  danger  of  their  burnins:  it 
down  ;  and  if  they  fliould  be  tempted  to  fct^  fire 
to  their  beds,  they  would  do  no  more  than  fub- 
jed:  themfelves  to  perifli,  and  if  they  efcaped 
would  be  obliged  to  pay  for  the  mifchief  done. 

Every  morning,  before  the  convidis  go  to 
w^ork,  they  are  obliged  to  wafh  their  hands  and 
face.  In  fummer  they  bathe  twice  a  month,  in 
a  bath  made  for  that  ufe  in  the  niiddle  of  the 
court.     They  are  regularly  fliavcd  tv/ice  a  week  ; 
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and  tlie  barber,  who  is  alfo  a  conviél,  is  paid  out" 
of  the  fifteen  pence  per  day  deduéled  out  of  each 
prifoner's  labour.     Their  linen  is  changed  twice 
a  week. 

Ail  heavy  w^ork  is  done  in  the  courts  ;  and 
light  trades  are  followed  in  rooms  on  the  fame 
floor  with  their  chambers,  but  in  a  feparate  part 
of  the  building.  They  are  not  fhut  in  while  they 
work  ;  but  each  is  under  the  fuperinVendance  of 
the  refl.  There  are  feldom  more  than  five  or 
fix  in  one  of  tiiefe  fhops. 

The  under  jailors,  of  w^hom  there  arc  four  to 
each  prifon,  are  obliged  to  be  continually  in  the 
courts,  chaiTi'bers,  or  corridors  ;  in  fine,  among 
the  prifoners. 

Ail  convcrfation  is  prohited  the  prifoners,  be- 
yond what  neceffarily  arifes  in  the  purfuit  of 
their  occupations.  They  are  forbidden  to  re- 
proach each  other  with  their  crimes,  or  even  to 
fpeak  of  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment.  The 
fame  filence  is  impofed  upon  them  at  table. 
Their  break fafi:  and  fupper  is  a  pudding  of  flour 
made  from  Indian  corn,  with  wdiich  they  eat 
treacle.  At  dinner,  each  is  ferved  with  half  a 
pound  of  meat,  half  a  pound  of  bread,  and  ve- 
getables. Their  drink  is  always  w^ater.  Never^ 
on  any  pretence,  are  they  permitted  to  tafte  fer-  ' 
mented  liquors,  not  even  fmall  beer.     All  fuch 

liquors 
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liquors  are  prohibited  ;  and  the  prohibition  is  rc- 
ligiouil}'  obferved.     The  excitement  produced  by 
fermented  liquors  is  momentary,    and  deceitful  ; 
and  as  it  would  heat  the  juices  of  the  convi6t:> 
would  confequently  interfere  with  the  fyftem  of 
temperance  through  which  it  is  intended  to  ef- 
feél  a  change  in   his  difpofition.     The   healthy 
vigour  which  is   necefTary  for  him,  will  be   de- 
rived from  the  fubftantial  but  moderate  food  that 
is    given    him.     Peals    of  laughter,   fongs,    and 
fhouts,  are  prohibited  ;  not  only  as  they  would 
be  inconvenient  and  difagreeable  in  the  prifon, 
but  becaufe  they  difturb  the  tranquilhty  which 
is  to  be  cultivated  and  encrcafed  in  the  prifoner's 
temper. 

When  a  convia;  violates  a  regulation  of  the 
prifon,  he  is  admoniHied  for  the  firft  olfence  by. 
the  infpeélor,  the  jailor,  or  the  under  jailor.  If 
he  repeats  his  offence,  he  is  fent  into  folitary 
confinement.  This  is  a  punilliment  which  the. 
jailor  may  himfelf  infliél  ;  but  in  every  fuch  cafe 
he  is  obliged  inftantly  to  fend  an  account  of  it  to 
the  infpeétor, 

VvHien  a  convid  is  idle,  and  will  not  work,  he 
is  fent  into  folitary  confinement  ;  and  this  pu- 
nifliment  is  the  greater,  bscaufe  he  muft  redeem 
the  time  he  has  loft  when  he  returns  to  labour, 
as  the  expences  of  the  houfe  are  charged  againft 

D  4  him 
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him  even  for  the  time  of  his  folitary  confine- 
ment. 

The  four  under  jailors  are  all  the  night  on  du- 
ty ;  tv/o  of  whom  are  in  the  room  fet  apart  for 
the  infpeclors,  and  the  other  two  walk  conti- 
nually in  the  corridors.  When  there  is  any  ex- 
traordinary noife,  they  waken  the  jailor,  with 
whom  they  proceed  to  the  chamber  whence  the 
noife  comes,  and  conduét  the  offenders  to  the  fo- 
il tary  cells.  Such  cafes  are  very  rare.  It  per- 
haps does  not  happen  iour  times  a  year  that  a  pri- 
foner  is  puniihed  ;  and  no  otiier  puniiliment  is 
infli(5led  in  the  prifon  but  fohtary  confinement. 

The  jailors  and  under-jailors  are  not  permit- 
ted to  have  either  arms  or  dogs.  They  are  even 
forbidden  to  carry  a  fmall  flick,  leafc  in  a  mo- 
ment of  a>igcr  they  fhould  flrike  a  prifoner,  and 
the  tranquillity  fo  much  cultivated,  and  from 
which  fo  much  is  expeded,  be  difturbed.  An 
under  jailor  who  is  found  drunk,  or  who  treats  a 
prifoner  a  fécond  time  with  unprovoked  rigour, 
is  immediately  difcharged. 

The  infpeélors  take  occafion  to  ccnverfe  with 
the  prifoncrs  ;  they  endeavour  to  become  ac-? 
quainted  with  them  ;  they  give  them  advice  and 
cor,foJation,  and  labour  to  reconcile  them  to  their 
own  confciences.  Thefe  converfations  are  not 
too  frequent,  Icfl  they  fliould  produce  the  Icfs 
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effe(fl:.  The  appearance  of  the  prifcners  is  gene- 
rally calm  and  ferious;  it  has  nothing  of  that 
hard  infolence,  or  the  malignant  fcowl,  or  the 
mean  fervihty,  that  we  find  in  the  prifoners  of 
Europe.  A  prifoner  here  is  at  once  reierved  and 
refpedful. 

The  female  conviifts  are  in  a  wing  feparated 
from  the  dwelling  of  the  men.  They  are  fuf- 
fered  to  mingle  with  women  that  are  prifoners 
for  debt — an  indulgence  that  is  never  granted  the 
men.  It  isfuppoled  that  the  example  of  women 
of  a  better  order  will  tend  to  correct  the  manners 
of  the  depraved  ;  and  this  is  true  ;  for  in  that  fex 
modeily  and  an  honefi:  Ibame  have  always  an  in- 
fluence which  men,  when  they  are  once  per- 
verted, do  not  feel. 

Wafhing  is  the  only  labour  carried  on  in  the 
court  belonging  to  the  w^omen,  of  which  they 
otherwife  make  ufe  at  their  pleafure.  The  num- 
ber of  female  conviéls  feldom  exceeds  five  or  fix. 
Silence  is  lefs  rigidly  exacted  from  them  ;  and 
they  are  not  fo  {tn&ly  guarded  as  the  men.  One 
of  them  cooks  for  the  refi;  ;  and  they  wait  on  each 
other  in  ficknefs  ;  but  ficknefs  is  rare  among 
them. 

The  new  economy  introduced  into  the  prifons 
has  made  a  material  change  relative  to  difeafes. 
Formerly  there  were  from  tv»'o  hundred  and  fixty 

to 
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to  three  hundred  and  twenty  patients,  affliéted 
with  the   itch,  in  one  quarter  ;  and  in  the  fame 
inter^^al,    under    the   new   fyftem,  they    do  not 
amount  to  forty.     This  aftonilhing  difference  is 
folely  to  be  attributed  to  the  change  of  economy. 
Formerl)  the  hccnce  that  reigned  in  the  prifons 
"was  the  confiant  occafion  of  fiithinefs,  drunken  • 
nefs,  quarrels,  and  difgufting  difeafes.     At  pre 
fcnt  there  are   no  patients  in  the  prifons,    but 
lome  afîiiéled  with  the  rheumatifm,  or  the  eircd 
of  accidents.     In  the  four  laft  years,  only   two 
prifoners  have  died,  and  they  died  of  the  fmall- 
pox. 

If  the  diforder  is  not  contagious,  the  patient  is 
attended  in  his  chamber;  but  if  contagion  is  ap- 
prehended, he  is  put  in  a  room  by  himfeit. 

Every  Sunday  morning  the  prifoners  attend  a 
fcrmon,  preached  by  a  miniller,  whofe  zeal  leads 
him  to  the  prifon  ;  nor  is  it  inquired  to  what 
fe6l  he  belongs.     Liberty  of  confcience  is  as  un  ■ 
rcilriéled  in  the  prifons  as  it  is  throughout  Penn- 
fylvania.     Yet  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate  are 
almoft  all  of  them   Chrlftians,  a  chapter  is  read 
to  the  prifoners  from  the  Bible.     The  fermons 
in  general  turn  more  on  morality  than  dodrinal 
points,  and  are  applicable  to  the  fituation  of  the 
convias.     All  the  prifoners,   of  every  kind  and 
both   icxes,  attend  the  fer^•ice,  excepting  thofe 

who 
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who  are  condemned  to  folitarv  confinement.  In 
the  evening  there  is  another  iermon  ;  and  pious 
books  are  given  to  thofe  who  requeft  it. 

The  fupermtiendance  of  the  adminiftration  of 
the  prifon  is  committed  to  twelve  infpe<5lors. 
Six  of  thefe  are  replaced  by  a  new  election  every 
fix  months,  and  the  ele(^lion  is  made  by  the  in- 
fped;ors  themfelves.  The  eleélions  are  thus  fre- 
quent, that  the  duty,  which  is  very  painful  in 
its  nature,  mayjiot  fall  too  heavily  on  indivi- 
duals. But  an  infpeâof  may  be  continued  in 
office  beyond  his  term,  with  his  own  confent. 

The  infpedlors  meet  every  week  ;  and  two  of 
them,  who  have  the  additional  title  of  v'tfiiors,  are 
obliged  at  leaft  to  make  two  vifits  in  eight  days 
to  the  prifons.  There  is  fcarccly  a  day  pallcs  in 
which  they  do  not  make  their  vifit  ;  and  fre- 
quently feme  who  are  not  on  that  duty  do  the 
fame.  The  infpe(5lors  are  for  the  moil:  part  Qua-' 
kers  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  to 
the  fociety  of  Quakers  that  the  public  is  indebted 
for  the  eftablilliment,  proteâion,  and  fuccefs  of 
the  new  fyftem. 

To  one  of  thefe  people,  whofe  name  is  Caleb 
LowNES,  is  to  be  given  the  largeft  fliare  of  the 
honour  of  this  great  reform.  The  opinions  of 
Beccaria  and  Howard  eafily  took  root  in  his 
humane  iicart.  It  was  he  who  animated  his  bre- 
thren 
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threii  with  zeal  for  the  enlightened  {yûcrn  of 
thefc  great  men  ;  it  was  he  who  exhorted  a 
change  in  the  prifons — who  propofed  to  fubfti- 
tute  humanity,  joined  to  firmnefs,  for  fetters  and 
ftripes — who  fuffered  himfeh'  to  be  treated  as  a 
wild  vifionary,  without  being  turned  afide  from 
his  purfuit,  perfeélly  confiding  in  the  fuccefs  of 
his  labour.  It  was  he  whofe  unwearied ,  zeal 
gained  over  to  his  caufe  whoever  was  nccelTary 
to  its  protection  ;  who  obtained^  from  the  Icgiila- 
ture  thofe  laws,  I  will  not  only  fay  that  huma- 
r.  ity  claimed,  but  that  juftice  and  an  enlarged  po- 
licy demanded.  In  a  word,  it  is  he  who  confents 
at  every  eleélion  to  be  an  infped;or,  and  is  indeed 
the  principal  agent  of  that  great  work  of  reafou 
and  humanity.  May  God  Ihower  his  blefiings 
on  the  head  of  this  benefaélor  of  the  human 
race  Î 

The  judges  at  iirft  oppofed  this  reform  ;  except 
one  among  them,  who,  younger  than  the  reil, 
and. despairing  lefs  of  the  human  character,  em- 
braced the  reform  with  ardour.  He  alTociated 
himfelf  to  the  labours  of  Caleb  Lownes,  aiding 
him  with  the  advice  of  a  m^n  verfed  in  jurif- 
prudence  ;  and,  having  fliared  the  difficulties,  he 
deferved  to  ihare  in  the  glories  of  the  under- 
taking.  The  name  of  this  judge  was  Wil- 
liam Bradfckd.     Ke  w^s  at   that  time  the 

attornev- 
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attorney-general  of  Penniylvania,  and  was  after- 
wards the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States. 
He  died  lately,  honoured  with  the  univerfal  ef- 
teem  and  love  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

This  is  an  homa2;e  which  I  render  the  more 
readily  to  his  memory,  as  it  includes  no  cenfure 
on  the  other  judges.  While  they  withheld  their 
fand;ion  from  the  reform,  they  were  influenced 
by  doubts  of  its  efficacy  ;  and  they  were  prompt 
in  aiding  the  plan  when  they  were  convinced  of 
their  miftake  ;  nor  were  they  to  be  deterred  bv 
the  opinion  they  had  prerioufly  given  ;— a  con- 
duel  that  will  not  be  thought  little  of,  by  thoie 
who  have  had  occafion  to  contemplate  the  ope- 
rations of  felf-love. 

The  prifons,  under  the  ncv/-  regulations,  are 
rubjc<5l  to  the  fuperintendance  of  the  mavor  of 
Philadelphia,  and  judges  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  form  a  committee,  whofe  duty  it  is 
to  vifit  the  prifons  once  in  every  quarter.  The 
fame  duty  is  impofed  upon  the  governor  of  the 
ftate  of  Penniylvania,  the  judges  of  the  feveral 
fuperior  courts,  and  the  grand  juries. 

Thefe  nunierous  vifits  are  ordained  by  the  le- 
giflature,  to  enfure  the  fuccefs  of  this  humane 
plan,  by  watching  over  the  interior  economv  of 
the  prifons,  if  it  v/ere  even  poffible  for  the  zeal  of 

the 
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the  mfpeiflors  to  relax.  They  have  proved,  how- 
e^  er,  a  recompence  for  the  trouble  they  have  oc* 
caiioned  ;  they  demonftrated  the  value  of  thé 
new  fyilem  ;  and  induced  the  friends  of  huma- 
nity to  overcome  the  obftacles,  that  in  every 
country  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  men  who  de- 
vote themfelves  to  the  overthrowing  of  abufes. 

The  infpeélors  have  the  right  to  prefent  peti- 
tions to  the  governor,  for  the  pardon  of  crimi- 
nals; which  they  never  fail  to  ufe,  when  they 
are  convinced  of  the  amendment  of  the  convia:, 
and  of  his  having  acquired  a  capital  by  his  la- 
bour, or  of  having  means  of  fubfiilence  among 
his  friends. 

The  governor  of  Pennfylvanîa  never  refufes  a 
pardon,  on  the  petition  of  the  infpe6lors  ;  even 
a  murderer  may  hope  to  obtain  it;,  although,  in 
that  cafe,  it  is  never  granted,  unlefs  the  petition 
is  figned  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  perfon 
murdered.  The  infpeélors  feldom  prefent  peti- 
tions in  behalf  of  conviéls^  of  that  clafs  ;  they 
even  ufe  their  prerogative  with  moderation  for 
ail  others  ;  but  every  prifoner  knows  that  it  may 
be  employed  for  him,  and  his  heart,  warmed  by 
hope,  feels  an  intereft  in  his  becoming  a  better 
man.  Who  that  is  without  hope,  and  without 
fear,  was  ever  happily  influenced  in  his  condu6l  ï 

When 
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Wh^en  prifoners  are  difcharged,  they  receive 
the  amount  of  the  favings  of  their  labour  in 
money,  if  the  infpeélors  are  pcrfuaded  that  they 
will  make  a  g-ood  ufe  of  it,  or  in  clothes,  when 
the  infped:ors  have  not  that  confidence.  Some- 
times conviéls  difpofe  of  the  favings  of  their  la- 
bour, while  they  are  ftill  in  prifon,  in  the  main- 
taining their  families.  Such  is  the  admirable  ef- 
fects of  the  new  f}'ftem,  that  of  a  hundred  con- 
victs difcharged,  either  in  confequcnce  of  par- 
dons, or  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  their 
fentence,  there  are  not  two  committed  for  new 
crimes  ;  under  the  ancient  fyftem,  the  prifons 
were  fiiled  with  old  and  known  offenders,  who, 
like  the  criminals  in  Europe,  left  their  prifons 
every  time  with  newly  acquired  vices,  and  availed 
themfelves  of  their  liberty  only  to  commit  new 
depredations,  and  were  again  led  back  to  priibn, 
till  they  terminated  their  wretched  lives  on  the 
fcaffoid. 

I  wail  here  give  a  table  of  the  number  and 
claffes  of  convi<5ls  for  the  four  laft  years  of  the 
ancient  fj/ftem,  and  the  four  firft  of  the  new. 

It  would  be  a  very  defireable  thing  to  add  a 
table  of  the  crimes  committed,  and  the  fentences 
pafTed,  in  the  four  years  immediately 'preceding 
the  amelioration  of  the  penal  code  :  but  the  re- 

^gifters 
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gif^ers  of  the  prifons  were  carried  off  by  the  per- 
fon  who  at  that  time  had  the  cuflody  of  them. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1 790,  that  the  law  was 
paffed  that  gave  the  new  fyflem  to  the  prifons  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  179I,  that  it  was  put  in  exe^ 
cution» 
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Receiving       f  ift  Degree. 
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Horfe  Stealing 

Fradulent  Praftices  .  .   .  . 
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3 
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10 
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Man- Slaughter     ...... 

Highway  Robbery    .   .  .•. 
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27 

Theft 

J 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

1 .  In  the  four  firft  of  the  eight  years  named  in 
the  table,  criminals  were  committed  to  the  pri- 
fons  of  Philadelphia,  only  from  the  county  and 
city  of  Philadelphia;  in  the  four  laft  years,  cri- 
minals were  fcnt  from  every  part  of  Pennfylvania 
to  the  prifons  of  Philadelphia. 

2.  Of  the  three  hundred  and  twenty-one  con- 
victs that  were  foreigners  and  white  men  in  the 
ûrû.  period  of  four  years,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  were  Irifli,  and  eighty-four  Englifti  or  Scotch. 
In  the  laft  period  of  four  years,  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  conviéls  that  were  white  men, 
ninety- two  were  Irifh,  and  nineteen  Englifh  or 
-Scotch.  The  Irifh,  therefore,  in  both  periods, 
were  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  foreimers,  and 
nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  number  of  prifoners  ; 
and  part  of  the  prifoners  concealing  the  name  of 
their  country,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  there 
were  more  Irilh  than  were  entered  as  fuch  in  the 
legifter. 

3.  In  the  firft  period  of  four  years,  feventy- 
threc  criminals  w^re  convi(5led  of  new  crimes, 
after  having  been  difchargcd,  and  forhe  of  thcfe 
<;ven  for  the  fifth  and  fixth  time  ;  while  five  only, 
belonging  to  the  laft  period  of  four  years,  were 
convicted  of  new  crimes  after  being  difcharged 
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4.  Under  both  the  old  and  the  new  fyftem, 
crimes  have  been  mnltiplied  in  Philadelphia  and 
its  environs,  in  a  proportion  greatly  exceeding 
that  of  all  the  reft  of  the  ilate  of  Pennfylvania. 

In  the  four  years,  therefore,  of  the  new  fyf- 
tem,  more  than  two  hundred  have  been  reftored 
as  ufeiiil  perfons  to  fociety,  who,  under  the  old 
fyftem,  and  under  a  penal  code  of  laws  refem- 
bling  that  of  almoft  every  flate  of  Europe,  were 
deftined  either  to  be  the  fcourge  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  or  to  be  kept  fecluded  from  them,  or 
to  be  delivered  over  to  violent  deaths. 

Criminals  were  not  only  rendered  more  ufeful, 
but  were  in  reality  more  feverely  punifhed.  The 
greater  part  of  them  would  have  readily,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  preferred  death  to  folitary  confine- 
ment ;  and  all  were  infinitely  more  fatisfied  with 
the  difordcr  and  vice  of  the  old  prifons,  than  with 
the  humane  and  juil,  but  uniform  and  fteady  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  new.  It  is  in  defpite  of  them- 
felves  that  they  are  reflored  to  fociety  ;  but  how 
much  reafon  have  they  and  their  families  to  be 
grateful  to  the  legiflature  that  has  fnatched  them 
from  their  miferies  ?  I  refer  fuch  of  my  readers  as 
would  know  more  of  this  interefting  fubjeél  to 
my  former  work,  from  which  I  have  been  able  at 
prefent  to  give  a  very  incompetent  extra^l. 

LAWS 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  POLICE. 

The  laft  law  relative  to  the  regulation  of'the 
poor  was  paflcd  in  the  year  1771-  It  appoints 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  both  in  Philadelphia  and 
other  cities  of  the  fi:atc.  It  ordains  the  levying  of 
taxes  for  their  provifion  ;  reeommends  the  ellabr 
lifhment  of  houfes  of  induftry  ;  and  regulates  the 
manner  of  removing  poor  families  who  become 
burthenfome,  and  have  not  acquired  the  right 
of  being  relieved  in  the  city  v/here  they  refide. 

The  right  of  being  relieved  is  acquired  by  a 
year's  refidence  ;  and  payment,  during  that  time, 
of  the  poor  rates.  Domeftics  and  apprentices  ac* 
quire  the  right  fimply  by  a  year's  reiidence.  All 
perfons  wdio  have  not  acquired  the  right,  and  arc 
declared  by  the  overfeers  of  the  poor  to  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  chargeable  to  the  city,  are 
conveyed  to  the  place  of  their  birth  ;  the  over- 
feers of  the  poor  of  which  place  are  to  rcimburfe 
the  city  that  has  thus  conveyed  thçm  the  cx- 
•penccs  of  the  journey.  Every  father  or  mother, 
grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  child,  of  poor 
perfons  not  able  to  gain  their  livelihood,  is  oblig- 
ed to  provide  for  them,  if  they  hayc  the  means, 
on  the  penalty  of  five  dollars  and  a  half  for  every 
m-onth  that  they  neglcift  this  facred  duty.  An 
appeal  is  allowed  to  the  court  of  julHccs  of  the 
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peace,  from  the  fentence  of  the  overfecr  of  the 
poor,  who,  in  the  iirft  inftance,  decides  in  fuch 
cafes. 

A  law  of  Pennfylvania,  paffed  in  1789,  gave 
every  foreigner,  although  not  a  rcfident  in  Ame- 
rica, the  right  of  acquiring  and  pofTeffing  every 
fpecics  of  property,  as  if  he  were  a  member  of 
the  flate.  This  law,  which  was  to  be  in  force 
only  for  two  years,  was  renev/ed  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  and  no  doubt  will  continue  to  be  renewed 
till  it  is  declared  permanent.  This  law  defer ves 
to  be  placed  among  the  mofh  enlightened  and 
politic  of  the  ftate  of  Pennlylvania,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  induce  foreigners  to  fettle  in  that  fine 
country,  in  preference  to  every  other. 

The  laws  relative  to  the  Indian  natives,  that 
were  pafled  by  the  affemblies  of  Pennfylvania, 
wxre  charaélerifed  by  the  forefight  and  equity 
which  governed  William  Penn  in  all  his  tranfac- 
tions  with  thofe  people  ;  but  by  the  federal  con- 
ftitution,  the  congrefs  only  can  pafs  laws  relative 
to  the  commerce  of  the  feveral  ilates  with  foreign 
nations,  in  which  defcription  the  Indians  are 
comprifcd.  Pennfylvania,  therefore,  fmce  it  was 
independent,  has  no  particular  law^  on  that  fub- 
je<5l. 

Liberty  of  confcience  is  more  ccmpleat  in 
Pennfvlvania  than  in  anv  of  the  other  fiâtes.     It 
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was  fo  in  the  birth  of  the  colony  ;  yet,  by  a  law 
of  1705,  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  pro- 
fefs  a  belief  in  Jefus  Chrift,  in  the  Holy  Ghoil, 
and  the  Scriptures.  This  profeffion  was  necef- 
fary  to  place  an  inhabitant  of  the  ftate  out  of  the 
reach  of  perfecution.  The  conftitution  adopted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  gave  wider 
limits  to  liberty  of  confcience  ;  and  finally,  the 
conftitution  made  in  179©  declares,  "  that  every 
man  has  a  natural  right,  of  which  he  cannot  be 
]uûly  deprived,  to  worfhip  God  according  to  the 
didiates  of  his  own  confcience  ;  that  no  man  can 
juftly  be  compelled  to  oblerve  anj  form  of  wor- 
ihip,  or  to  incur  any  expence  for  public  worfhip  ; 
that  no  human  authority  can,  on  any  pretence, 
force  the  confciences  of  men  ;  and  that  no  pre- 
fj;rence  can  be  given  by  law  to  any  particular 
form  of  worfliip."  It  adds,  "  that  every  man, 
acknowledging  the  exiftence  of  God,  and  a  future 
llate  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  may  hold  any 
office  in  the  republic  of  Pennfylvania." 

In  fadl,  there  is  no  ftate  in  the  Union  in  which 
religion  and  its  miniftcrs  have  Icfs  influence  than 
in  this  ftate  ;  its  minifters  here,  as  every  v/here 
elfe,  are  willing  enough  to  creel  themfelves  into 
a  body,  and  to  influence  the  public  opinion,  but 
the  number  that  favour  their  preteniions  is  {o 
irpali,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  exift. 

E  3  The 
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The  laws  that  enjohi  the  obfervation  of  Sun- 
day, are  more  regarded  in  Pennfylvania  than  in 
any  of  the  northern  ftateS;,  becaufe  they  are  more 
reafonable  and  moderate.  They  prohibit  merely 
thfe  feUing  of  goods  in  an  open  Ihop,  or  in  the 
ir^arkets  ;  following  the  chace  ;  or  attending  any 
public  diverfion.  The  law  which  prohibits  games 
of  hazard,  and  the  fighting  of  game-cocks,  are 
pund:ually  obeyed,  becaufe  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
manners  and  talle  of  the  people  ;  but  that  which 
impofcs  a  penalty  of  three  quarters  of  a  dollar  for 
drunkennefs  is  far  from  being  fo  ftriélly  obferved, 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  MILITARY. 

The  law  regulating  the  militia  v/as  paffcd  iix 
1793.  Eyery  male,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
that  of  forty-five,  is  in  fact  a  foldiér  of  the  ftatc. 
The  captain  of  the  company  in  the  difiirid  enrolls  .  j 
every  young  man  who  attains  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen :  a  notice,  which  is  fcrved  upon  him  by  a 
fubalteru  of  the  cornpany,  is  the  only  form  re- 
quired to  enter  him  in  the  militia,  in  which  he 
remains  till  he  is  five  and  forty.  .  The  profcffions 
which  exempt  males  from  this  fervice  arc  nearly 
the  fame  as  thofe  that  give  the  fame  exemption 
in  the  other  fi:atcs.  \yhite  men  who  are  do-  • 
meftics  hired  for  a  term,  and  apprentices,  are 
exempt   during   the  term  of  their  engagemicnt, 
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except  in  the  cafe  of  an  aélual  invasion.  The 
militia  is  compofed  of  divilions,  brigades,  regi- 
ments, battalions,  and  companies.  The  bri- 
gades arc  formed  of  regiments,  and  never  exceed 
eight,  nor  are  lefs  than  two  ;  regiments  are  com- 
pofed of  two  battalions  ;  and  each  battalion  of 
four  companies,  which,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  canton,  may  be  compofed  of  any 
number,  from  forty  to  eighty  men.  Every  bat- 
talion has  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  another 
of  rifle- men.  A  company  of  artillery,  and  a  body 
of  cavalry  are  attached  to  every  divifion.  A  di- 
vifion  comprifes  the  militia  of  two  or  three  coun- 
ties, according  to  their  population  ;  and  each 
county  forms  one  brigade  or  more,  as  it  is  more 
or  lefs  populous.  A  diviiion  is  commanded  by  a 
major-general  ;  a  brigade,  by  a  brigadier-general; 
a  regiment,  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  ;  a  battalion, 
by  a  major  ;  and  a  company,  by  a  captain,  lieute- 
nant, and  cnfign.  Befide  the  ftafp-officers  of  the 
regiments,  a  brigadier-general  infped:s  the  divi- 
fions.  The  general  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  ;  the  lieutenant-colonels  appoint  their 
own  majors;  they  are  themfelves,  as  wxll  as  the 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  eniigns,  chofen  by  the 
fcldiers,  and  non-comm.iffioned  officers  of  the  re- 
giment, battalion,  or  company,  in  vvhich  the  va- 
cancy happens.    The  commiffion  of  the  officers 
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js  only  for  fevcn  years.  Every  man  enrolled  in 
the  militia,  officer  or  private,  trooper  or  foot- 
foldier,  muft  provide  himfelf  w^ith  arms  and  equi- 
page, under  the  penalty  of  a  fine.  When  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  regiment  declares  a  man 
not  to  be  in  a  condition  to  comply  with  this 
requifition,  he  is  fupplied  with  .arms  b}'  the  ftate. 
The  militia  ailcmbles  twice  in  the  year,  eith-:.!  by 
companies  or  regiments. 

The  other  articles  of  this  voluminous  lav/  re- 
gulate the  manner  in  which  the  fervice  of  the 
militia  is  to  be  performed  ;  its  pay,  when  em- 
ployed by  the  ftate  or  the  union,  which  pay  is  fix; 
dollars  per  month  for  each  foldier.  They  deter- 
mine the  fines  for  every  fpecies  of  offence  ;  the 
manner  in  vvhich  courts  martial  are  to  becompofed 
and  fummoned.  They  apportion  relief  to  every 
officer  and  foldier  wounded  in  the  fervice,  and 
to  the  yvidows  and  children  of  the  ilain.  When 
the  militia  is  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  union, 
it  is  fubjecl  to  tiie  laws  of  the  Congrefs  ;  but  of- 
fences committed  by  individuals  are  taken  cog- 
nifance  of  by  courts  martial  compofcd  of  its  own 
body. 

The  {rate  of  Pennfjdvania  includes  twenty- 
three  counties,  and  the  miUtia  is  computed  at  a 
hundred  or  a  hundred  and  ten  thoufand  m^cu. 

LAWS 
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LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ADMINLSTRATION. 

Although  the  interior  navigation  of  the  State 
of  Pennfylvania  has  not  made  fuch  progrefs  as 
that  of  New  York,  it  is  not  for  want  of  wifdom 
and  forefight  in  the  government.    A  law  of  1 7  7  8 
declares  the  rivers  Sufquehannah  and  Delaware, 
and  all  the  rivers  and  creeks  falling  into  them,  to 
be  public  and  free  navigations,  and  places  them 
under  the  guardianlhip  and  protedtion  of  the  go- 
vernment.    It  prohibits  the  creating  any  new 
obftacle  to  navigation,   and  enjoins  the  removal 
of  all  old  ones.    The  fame  regulations  were  made 
fucceffively    for    the    rivers    Monongahela   and 
Youghiogany,  and  all  others  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
Tylvania.     Commillioners  wxre  appointed  to  en- 
quire and  make  reports  concerning  the  means  of 
renioving  all  obilructions  to  the  interior  navi2;a- 
tlon,  and  to  make  communication  by  canals  be- 
tween the  great  rivers  or  lakes.     The  feveral 
companies  who  undertook  to  facilitate  the  navi- 
gation on  the  rivers,  or  to  cut  canals,  were  raifcd 
into  corporations,  and  aidçd  either  by  premiums 
from  the  ftatc,  or  by  an  authority  to  ellablifh  tolls 
on  the  navigations  or  canals  they  formed  ;  fome- 
tim.cs  the  ftate  even  gave  them  permiffion   to 
raife  money  by  lottery.     In  many  of  thefe  un- 
dqrtaliings  the  fums  granted  by  the  legislature 
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were  expended  with  utility  to  the  flate,  by  com 
pleating  the  work.  In  others,  they  were  mif- 
employed  ;  fchemes  being  adopted  without  a  fuf- 
ficient  examination  of  their  obftacles.  But  the 
législature  caufes  an  annual  return  to  be  made  to 
them  of  the  condition  and  progrcfs  of  thefe 
works  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  a  few 
years  the  interior  navigation  of  Pennfylvania  will 
be  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  of  perfeétion-. 
We  may  rcafonably  exped:  to  fee  Lake  Erie 
and  the  River  Ohio  communicate  with  the  Suf- 
quehannah  and  the  Delaware.  The  number  of 
land-carriages  that  would  ftill,  from  invincible 
obflacles  to  navigation,  in  fome  parts  be  necef- 
fary  would  in  fad:  be  few,  and  their  length  greatly 
diminifhed.  The  numberlefs  creeks  of  Pcnn- 
iyivania,  cleared  of  the  obilacles  to  navigation, 
would  afford  for  all  the  productions  of  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  country  a  fure,  fpeedy,  and  cheap 
conveyance  to  the  great  rivers  and  lakes  of  the 
ftate. 

The  roads  are  made  and  kept  in  repair  by  a 
levy  on  the  townfliips.  A  furvcyor  of  the  roads 
is  chofen  by  the  townfhip.  When  a  new  road  is 
to  be  made,  the  furveyors  of  the  fcvcral  town- 
fliips, through  which  it  is  to  be  carried,  fuperin- 
tcnd  its  completion,  and  they  have  authority  to 
levy  a  tax  for  this  purpofe  on  the  lands.    The  tax 
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mufl:  not  exceed  fix  fliillings  and  fix- pence  in  the 
pound  of  the  annual  income  of  the  land,  accord- 
ing to  the  valuation  made  for  the  levying  of  other 
taxes.  Before  the  taxes  for  the  roads  can  be 
raifcd,  th.cy  are  to  receive  the  fandion  of  two 
juftices  of  the  peace  of  the  county;  and  the  ge- 
neral court  of  juftices  of  the  peace  take  cogni- 
zance of  all  difputes  that  arife  on  the  fubje<51;  of 
this  tax. 

The  farvcyors  are  chofcn  annually  ;  and  re- 
ceive five  per  cent  on  the  tax,  and  are  paid  be- 
sides eighteen  dollars  per  day  when  they  are  ac- 
tually employed  in  the  duties  of  their  office. 
They  hire  labourers  for  the  roads  ;  for  the  lav/ 
which  regulates  this  matter  diipenfed  with  all 
perfonal  fer^ice  on  the  high  roads.  They  buy  all 
the  materials  for  making  and  repairing  the  roads; 
and  their  accounts  are  audited  and  figned  every 
year  by  four  commiffioners  chofen  by  the  elec- 
tors of  the  townlhip. 

This  law,  the  principal  provifions  of  which 
took  place  in  177->  was  made  only  for  fcven 
years,  but  has  fince  been  conftantly  renewed  at 
its  expiration.  Some  of  the  claufes  have  from 
time  to  time  been  altered  ;  the  modifications 
hcivever  are  included  in  the  above  flatement. 

The  roads  of  Pennfvlvania  are  in  sfeneral  better 
than   tliofc  of  the  pthcr  ftates;    efpecially  the 
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roads  between  the  moft  populous  towns.  The 
bridges  are  alfo  conftruded  in  a  more  folid 
manner.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan- 
cafter,  made  by  an  incorporated  company,  is  not 
indeed  fo  good  as  the  turnpike  roads  of  England, 
but  it  is  in  very  good  condition  ;  and,  although 
the  tolls  are  fo  high  that  a  broad-wheeled  waggon 
pays  nearly  two  dollars  and  a  half  between  thefe 
two  cities,  which  is  a  diftance  of  fixty-fix  miles, 
no  complaint  is  made,  becaufc  the  waggons  re- 
quire only  half  the  horfes  they  did  before  the 
road  was  made  a  turnpike,  and  perform  the  jour- 
vrj  in  half  the  time.  The  company  that  con- 
ilmcled  this  road  is  very  flourifhing  ;  the  ihares, 
which  at  the  firfh  fubfcription  coft  three  hundred 
dollars  each,  produce  between  eight  and  nine  per 
cent,  and  bear  a  premium  in  their  price. 

LAWS  RELATIVE  TO  FINANCE. 

The  lav/  which  regulates  taxes  was  paffed  in 
1795.  Since  the  year  1789  no  new  taxes  have 
been  raifed  in  Pennfylvania  for  the  Hate,  there 
being  no  other  than  taxes  levied  for  the  interior 
ufes  of  the  counties  and  cities  ;  but  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  county  rates  are  determined 
and  levied,  would  in  all  probability  be  followed 
in  any  tax  that  it  might  be  neccflary  to  levy  for 
the  ftate. 

The 
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The  inhabitants  of  every  county  eledl  three 
commiffioners,  who  remain  three  years  in  office, 
except  that  one  goes  out  every  year  by  rotation, 
and  a  new  commilTioncr  fuccecds  him.  The  in- 
habitants of  every  townfliip  eleél,  every  three 
years,  an  affeiTor  and  two  affiftants,  to  apportion 
the  rates  impolcd  on  the  townfhip.  The  afTcf- 
fors  make  a  return  every  three  years  to  the  com- 
mlffioners  of  the  county,  of  the  names  and  dwell- 
ings (where  it  is  poiuble)  of  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  c<:cupied  or  not  occupied,  and  of  the  lands 
not  yet  cleared,  and  of  the  houfes  and  fpots  of 
ground  belongmg  to  the  tow^n  ;  of  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  townfhip,  marking  their  feveral 
employments,  profeffions,  or  conditions  ;  and  alfo 
a  lift  of  all  horfes  and  horned  cattle  above  four 
years  old,  W'ith  a  valuation  of  them  ;  and  finally, 
an  eftimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  tax  that  may 
be  laid  rcfpeclively  on  all  owners  of  perfonal  and 
real  property-  The  com.miiTioners  of  the  county 
examine  and  compare  all  the  lifts  ;  and  have  au- 
thority to  make  alterations  in  the  taxes,  provided 
they  do  not  alter  the  relative  valuations  of  the 
feveral  properties  in  the  fame  townfnip.  The 
alTcflment  made  in  confequcncc  of  thefe  returns 
by  the  commiffioncrs,  forms  the  rule  for  the  le- 
vying the  taxes  for  the  three  faccecding  years. 
The  commiffioncrs  arc  never  to  lay  more  on  the 

land 
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land  than  one  per  cent  of  their  computed  value» 
When  they  are  obhged  to  carry  the  tax  on  land 
to  the  full  extent  of  one  per  cent,  they  are  to  levy 
the  following  taxes: — on  every  freeman,  without 
apparent  employment,  from  half  a  dollar  to  ten 
dollars  ;  on  every  labourer,  a  fum  not  exceeding 
two  dollars  ;  on  every  vintner,  ihopkeeper,  or  re- 
tailer of  goods,  from  half  a  dollar  to  five  dollars  ; 
on  every  broker,  banker,  merchant,  lawyer,  and 
phyfician,  from  one  dollar  to  ten  J  on  all  other 
profeffions,  from  one  quarter  of  a  dollar  to  eight 
dollars  ;  en  every  proprietor  of  ilaves,  a  dollar  for 
each  Have.  All  the  taxes  that  are  not  laid  on 
land  are  regulated  by  that  tax,  and  confequently 
diminilh  in  proportion  as  the  tax  on  land  falls 
lliort  of  one  per  cent,  which  is  its  maximum. 

The  quantity  of  taxes  being  determined,  the 
commiiiioners  iiTue  an  order  to  the  afleffors  to 
apportion  and  levy  them  on  the  individuals  ;  but 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  commiiiioners  from  their 
aiTelTment.  The  tenants  of  the  land  are  refpon- 
iible  for  the  tax  on  land,  but  are  authorifed  to 
deduél  it  from  the  rent.  Lands  not  cleared  are 
fubjeél  to  the  tax  ;  and  if  the  proprietor  is  not  to 
be  found,  or  does  not  pay  the  tax  during  three 
fucceffivc  years,  the  commiffioners  may  order  as 
much  of  the  land  to  be  fold  as  is  necellary  for  the 
payment  of  the  arrears. 

The 
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The  commiffi oners  of  the  county  appoint  the 
receivers  of  the  county,  and  the  colleélors  of  the 
tovv^nfliips.  Each  commiffioncr  is  paid  one  dollar 
and  a  third  for  every  day  that  he  is  actually  em- 
ployed in  his  office  ;  the  aiTcfibrs  one  dollar. 

The  expence  of  the  alîeiTment  and  colle(5lion 
for  the  whole  ftate  is  cftimated  at  ten  thoufand 
dollars.  The  collectors  arc  generally  paid  five  per 
cent  on  the  colieélion.  The  treafurer  of  the  com- 
mittee is  paid  a  dollar  for  every  hundred  pounds 
which  he  receives  and  pays. 

The  law  has  provifions  for  the  exaél  levying  of 
the  taxes  ;  and  impofes  refponfibility  on  the  col- 
lediors  and  other  officers  ;  and  impofes  fines  for 
neglcCl:  or  fraud  in  the  dilcharge  of  their  duty. 

The  flate,  as  I  have  obferved,  levies  no  new 
^^^es.  Its  old  duties  are — on  marriages,  taverns, 
and  public  fales  by  authority,  amounting  annu- 
ally from  twelve  to  thirteen  thoufand  dollars. 
The  Icgillature  fupprcffed,  in  1795,  the  tax  on 
carriages,  and  fome  other  taxes,  which  were  for- 
merly impofed  for  the  fervice  of  the  flate. 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  flate  amounts 
to  about  an  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  dollars  ; 
it  confrfts  of  the  falary  of  the  governor,  the  fc- 
cretary  and  other  officers  of  itate,  and  of  the 
judges  ;  the  expence  of  the  courts  of  circuit  ;  the 
falary  of  the  treafiarer  and  his  clerks;  the  ex- 
pence 
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pence  of  the  office  for  the  fale  of  lands  ;  the  ap- 
pointments of  the  members  of  the  fcnate,  and 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ;  the  falaries  of  fome 
other  civil  officers  ;  and  the  pay  of  fome  militia 
officers. 

The  revenues  w^iich,  with  the  old  duties,  en- 
able the  flate  to  provide  for  its  expenditure 
without  additional  taxes,  confifl  in  the  interefl 
of  a  capital  accruing  from  the  fale  of  knds,  for 
the  mofl;  part  placed  in  the  banks.  This  capi- 
tal amounts  at  prefent  to  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thoufand  dollars  ;  a  million  of  which  is  in 
the  bank  of  Pennf^'lvania,  and  five  hundred  thou- 
fand in  that  of  the  United  States.  Thefe  fums 
bear  an   interefl  according"  to  the  dividends  of 

o 

the  refpeclive  banks  ;  but  it  may  be  flated  to  be 
from  nine  to  ten  per  cent.  Arrears  of  duties,  an^ 
arrears  of  purchafe-money  for  the  public  lands, 
form  another  branch  of  the  revenue  of  the  flate« 
The  arrears  of  every  kind  come  in  very  ilowly. 
Several  contradictory  laws  ferve  as  an  excufe  to 
the  creditors  of  the  flate  for  default  of  payment. 
Thefe  are  alfo  protected  by  members  of  the  le- 
giflature,  who  have  a  perfonal  interefl  in  the  de-» 
lay.  The  government  of  Pcnnfylvania  is  indeed 
unwilling  to  employ  its  force,  efpecially  for  the 
recovery  of  arrears.  There  are  two  inftances 
which  will  fufîiciently  îhow  the  backwardncfs  of 

the 
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the  government  to  compel  the  payment  of  the 
impofts.  There  are  ten  auélloneers  eftabUllied 
at  Philadelphia  for  public  fales.  Six  of  thefe  have 
punélually  paid  the  duties  impofed  upon  fuch 
fales  ;  the  other  four  have  not  even  condefcended 
to  give  an  account  of  their  fales.  The  law  en-  ' 
joins  every  man  of  eighteen  years  of  age  to  ferve 
as  a  militia-man  ;  and  impofes  a  fine  of  a  dollar 
every  time  that  he  is  abfent  from  the  meeting  of 
his  regiment,  and  a  fine  of  twelves  dollars  per 
month  for  all  the  time  that  he  is  abfent  w^hen  his 
regiment  is  on  fervice.  The  defaulters  are  fo  nu- 
merous, that  no  other  fund  but  the  fines  due  for 
offences  are  fet  afide  for  the  expence  of  the  mi- 
litia ;  and  the  fines  are  fo  ill  paid,  that  at  prefent 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thoufand  dollars.  It  is  to  be  expelled,  however^ 
that  the  flate  will  in  future  be  more  rigorous  in 
the  colledion  of  its  revenues  ;  the  neceffity  of 
this  rigour  begins  to  be  felt,  and  circumftaaces 
are  more  favourable  than  heretofore  for  its  exer- 
cife. 

The  debts  due  to  the  flate,  from  individuçiis^ 
for  arrears,  and  from  the  Union  for  certain  fun-  » 
advanced,  and  for  which  the  Union  is  refpon- 
fible,  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  1797,  by 
the  flatement  of  the  treafury,  to  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-four  thoufand  five  hundred  and  forty-^ 
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four  dollars  feven-tenths.  Pennfylvania  has  alfo 
feveral  other  claims  on  the  treafury  of  the  United 
States,  for  expences  incurred  on  behalf  of  the 
Union. 

By  the  balance  ftruck  by  the  commiflioners  of 
the  congrefs,  the  flate  of  Pennfylvania  is  debtor 
for  the  fum  of  feven  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
nine  dollars. 

Certain  duties,  that  were  formerly  the  per* 
quifite  of  the  fecretary  of  ftate  and  other  public 
officers,  have  been  purchafed  by  the  legiflature, 
and  are  become  part  of  the  public  revenue. 
There  are  other  duties  attached  as  perquifites  to 
other  officers,  w^hich  the  legiflature  w^ill  gradually, 
and  by  the  fame  means,  reflore  to  the  public 
treafury. 

LAWS  RESPECTING  THE  SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  laws  that  regulate  the  fale  of  public  lands 
are  deemed  better  in  Pennfylvania  than  in  any 
other  of  the  fiâtes. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  property  of  the 
lands  belonged  to  the  governor  ;  that  is  to  fay, 
to  the  family  of  William  Penn.  The  congrefs 
of  Pennfylvania  paffed  a  law  in  177Q,  which 
transferred  the  property  to  the  flate,  giving  the 
family  of  Penn,  for  indemnity,  the  fum  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty   thoufand  pounds  flerling,  and 

leaving 
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leaving  them  in  poiTelTion  of  the  lands  they  pof- 
fefled  as  their  own  proper  eftates.  The  lands 
which  became  the  property  of  the  ftate  were 
immenfe.  They  wxre  various  enormous  trails 
that  William  Penn  and  his  heirs  had  purchafed 
of  the  Indians  ;  parcels  of  which  they  fold  for 
their  own  profit.  A  law  in  1781,  which  efta- 
blillied  an  office  called  the  land-office ^  enjoined 
the  poiîefTors  of  warrants  (which  were  orders 
from  the  furveyor-general  of  the  ftate  to  his  de- 
puty, to  meafure  out  a  certain  trad:  of  land,  and 
were  a  kind  of  evidence  of  the  purchafe  of  the 
eftate),  obtained  under  the  old  government,  to 
bring  them  to  the  land-office,  where  they  were 
annulled,  if  the  purchafe-money  had  not  been 
paid.  In  1783,  the  afiembly  fet  afide  a  large 
traél  of  land  in  the  weft  of  its  territory)  and  to 
the  north  of  the  Ohio,  to  be  difpofed  aï,  for  cer- 
tain billets  which  the  troops  of  Pennfylvania  had 
received  during  the  war  foi*  their  pay,  and  whofe 
current  valuie  was  greatly  below  the  fums  for 
which  they  were  iffiied.  The  billets  were  to  be 
taken  in  payment  for  the  lands  at  their  nominal 
value  ;  and  thefe  lands  wfere  called,  and  indeed 
continue  to  be  known  by  the  name  of,  depre^ 
clatmi  lands.  The  aflembly  alfo  fet  afide  another 
tra<fl  of  land,  to  the  north  of  thofe  I  have  juft 
named,  called  donatmi  lands ^  becaufc  they  were 
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were  to  be  given  as  a  reward  to  the  ofHcers  and 
foldicrs  of  the  miUtia  of  Pennfylvania,  in  certain 
portions,  according  to  their  rank.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  1785,  that  thefe  lands  were  aélu- 
aiîy  put  up  to  fale  ;  and  then  they  were  put  up 
lucceffivel y,  in  various  parcels,  at  different  prices, 
and  on  different  conditions.  The  acquittions 
made  from  the  Indians  in  1788  were,  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  lands,  divided  into  two  clalTes — thofe 
to  the  weffc  of  the  Allegany  mountains  were 
offered  to  falc  for  ten  pounds  for  a  hundred  acres  ; 
thofe  to  the  eaft  of  the  mountains,  being  inferior 
in  quality,  for  three  pounds  ten  fliillings. 

The  quantity  of  lands  offered  to  fale,  and  the 
fcarcity  or   plenty   of  money,   taken  relatively, 
caufed  the  price  the   affembly  of  Pennfylvania 
put  upon  the  land   and  even   the  conditions   of 
fale  to  fludiuate,  independently  of  the  quality  of 
the  land.     Lots  at  one  time  amounted  only  to 
two  hundred  acres,  while  a  prohibition  exifled  to 
demand  a  warrant  for  m.ore  than  two  fuch  lots  ; 
afterwards  lots  were  extended  to  a  thoufand  acres, 
without  any  reflriélion  on  the   number  that  an 
individual  might  acquire.     The  price  has  varied, 
from  fourteen   dollars   for  an  hundred  acres  to 
twenty-fix  and  fifty-three.     In  certain  purchafes, 
the  billets  of  the  ftate  were  received  in  payment  ; 
in  others,  and  particularly  fmce  the  year   1/93, 

they 
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they  were  not  fo.  The  laft  fales  to  the  north  of 
the  Ohio,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  Allegany  Moun- 
tains, were  clogged  with  a  condition,  that  the 
purchafer  fliould  clear  the  land,  and  enclofc  and 
cultivate  it,  in  the  proportion  of  one  acre  for  a 
hundred  ;  ered  a  dwelling-houfe,  and  cftablifli  a 
family,  w^ho  ihould  refide  five  fucceeding  years 
there  ;  and  the  quantity  to  be  purchafed  by  an 
individual  was  reftriélcd  to  four  hundred  acres. 

If,  on  fpots  of  the  vaft  traéls  of  lands  bought  of 
the  Indians,  there  happened  to  be  inhabitants, 
the  law  gave  them  the  option  of  purchafuig  the 
lots  on  which  they  dwelt. 

It  was  not  till  1/92,  that  the  ftate  concluded 
the  purchafe  of  all  the  lands  within  its  bounda- 
ries. In  178Ô,  the  ftate  purchafed  the  country 
extending  from  the  Mountains  of  Allegany  to  the 
Ohio,  reaching  as  far  as  the  forty-firll  degree.  It 
ftill  remained  to  acquire  the  lands  on  its  northern 
boundary  ;  and  that  purchafe  was  concluded  in 
17Q2. 

In  1  7Q4,  the  Icgiilature  finding  that  immenfc 
portions  of  the  public  lands  had  been  fold  with- 
out their  precife  boundaries  being  defcribed,  and 
that  the  lands  which  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  ftate  were  not  accurately  known,  fufpended 
the  fales.  And  this  law  refleds  great  honour  on 
F  3  the 
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the  alTembly  of  Pennfylvania  ;  becaufe  it  gua- 
rantees individuals  from  the  injury  which  the 
avidity  for  the  acquifition  of  land  made  too  com- 
mon ;  becaufe  the  uncertainty  of  the  bounds  of 
the  lands  that  remained  undifpofed  of,  often  gave 
an  opportunity  of  felling  the  lands  of  the  ilate 
twice,  and  thereby  increafed  its  revenue  ;  and  it 
is  known,  that  the  legiilatures  of  the  other  ftates 
have  not  aélcd  with  the  fame  delicacy  in  the 
fame  circumftanccs. 

Although  the  laws  of  Pennfylvania  refpeéling 
the  fale  of  lands   have  been  in  general  framed 
with  equity  and  wifdom,  abufes  relative  to  that 
flibjeâ;  haA^e  neverthelefs  been  great  and  numer-  J 
ous,   perhaps  indeed  more  fo  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Hates,  on  account  of  the  immenfe  quantity 
ot  lands  on  fale.   Speculations  on  the  fales  of  land 
bought  from  the  .public  afford  a  fubjeét  of  gam- 
ing, common  in  almofi  all  the  ftates.  The  wealth 
and  rapacity  of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Phi-    . 
ladelphia  inflamed   this  diforder  in   a  particular  ,j 
manner  in  this  fliate.     Men  of  fortune   and  inr    I 
fluence,  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gr'^fs  for  the  payment  of  the  paper  currency,  con-^ 
fpuxd  to  diminifh  the  value  of  that  paper,  and 
afterw^ards  bought  it  up  and  gave  it  in  payment 
for  public  lands,  at  a  profit  of  ten  hundred  and 

fometimes 
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fometimes  thirty  hundred  per  cent.  The  depre- 
ciation and  the  donation  lands  were  fertile  fubjecfls 
of  their  fpeculation. 

The  titles  of  individuals  to  lands  bought  from 
the  public,  are  more  fecure  in  Penni}dvania  than 
in  any  other  of  the  ilates,  both  becaufe  the  firft 
purchafes  have  been  carefully  recognifed,  and  be- 
caufe the  land- office  has  developed  all  that  relates 
to  the  titles  to  the  public  lands,  with  a  degree  of 
care,  and  a  Ipirit  of  equity,  no  where  elfe  to  be 
found. 

Complaints  have  been  made  within  thefe  laft 
two  or  three  vears,  that  the  affairs  of  the  land- 
office  are  not  conduâ:cd  with  fo  much  attention 
and  regularity  as  formerly  ;  but  the  members  of 
the  Icgillature  have  never  been  reproached,  as 
fome  other  of  the  liâtes  have  been,  for  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  fale  of  lands  and  their  confequent  mif- 
chiefs. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  journal,  I  have  ïpoken  of 
difputes  that  long  exifted  between  the  ftatcs  of 
Pennfylvania  and  Connecticut,  concerning  the 
property  of  confiderable  traAs  of  land  on  the 
Sufquehannah,  betw^een  Wilkfbarre  and  Tioga. 
Thefe  lands  were  finally  adjudged  to  the  ftate  of 
Penniylvania  ;  and  all  appeal  prohibited  the  ftate 
of  Connedlicut.  But  thefe  lands  are  filled  with 
inhabitants  who  hold  them  by  titles  from  Con- 
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ne^Licut,  either  by  purchafe,  or  fimply  by  pof- 
f;iTion  ;  notv^^ithilanding  which  they  are  fold  Uke 
the  other  pubhc  lands  by  the  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania.     Among  the  perlons  who  hold  thefe  lands 
from  Connediicut,  many  acquired  them  regularly, 
have  been  long  in  poffeffion,   and,    by  the  fums 
given  for  them,  and  the  labour  expended  on  them, 
have  made  good  their  title,   at  leall  in  equity  ; 
but  a  much  greater  number  hold  thefe  lands  by 
iefs  favourable  titles.     For  three  years   paft,  the 
legiflature  of  Pennfylvania  has  been  backward  to 
execute   the  judgments   of  the  courts,    ejeéling 
the  poffeilbrs  of  thefe  lands  ;   and  every  day  the 
number  of  ufurpations  augments  ;   ancient  claims 
are  multiplied,  till  the  judgments  of  the  courts 
can  no  longer  be  enforced  without  military  aid. 
In  the  lafc  feffion,   the  houfe  of  reprcfentatives 
paffed  a  vote,  authoriling  the  governor  to  employ 
the  militia  in  that  fervice  ;   but  the  fenatc  nega- 
tived the  prupofition.     The  motives  of  their  ne- 
gative are  not  very  apparent,  fnice,  in  the  end, 
this  meafure  muft  be  adopted  ;   and  although,  no 
doubt,  it  will  create  m.any  difcontents,  yet,  car- 
ried into  execution  with  the  juftice  and  modera- 
tion from  which  the  legiflature  will  not  depart, 
it  will  remove  a  leaven  that  continually  affeéls 
the  ilate. 

The  difputes  in  that  quarter  are  not  the  only 

difputes 
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difputes  of  the  kind  that  have   difturbed  Penn- 
fylvania.     There  are  others  on  the  borders  of  the 
Ohio,  which  may  occafion  confiderable  diforders, 
without  the  prudent  and  timely  interference  of 
the  legiflature.      In  1 792,   the  ftate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania  paiTed  a  law,  to  put  up  to  fale  the  lands  to 
the  north-weft  of  the  Ohio,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  were  divided  into  lots  of  four  hun- 
dred acres.     Patents  neceflary  to  give  a  title  to 
thefe  lots,  were  to  be  obtained   in  two  different 
ways  ; — firft,  by  an  engagement  to  fettle  imme- 
diately on  the  lot — and  in  this  manner  many 
poor  families  acquired  lots  ;   and  fecondly,  by  an 
obligation  to  clear  eight  acres  of  the  lot  in  two 
years  ;  and  many  lots  were  bought  by  fpecula- 
tors  on  thefe  laft  terms.     The   price   of  the  lot 
was  eighty  dollars   in  both  cafes.     In  the  firft, 
it  was  to  be  paid  in  ten  years,  with   intereft,   at 
the  rate  of  fix  per  cent,  after  the  firft  year  ;  in 
the  fécond,  it  was  to  be  paid  wâthin  two  years. 
In  default  of  clearing  eight   acres   within  tvro 
years,    the   purchafers  on   thofe   terms   forfeited 
their  title,  and  their  lots  were  declared  vacant, 
except  in  the  cafe  where  the  Indians,  who  were 
not  in  amity  with  the  United  States,  prevented 
the  clearing  of  the  lands.     The  majority  of  fpe- 
culators  who  bought  lots  on  thefe  terms  did  not 
clear  the  lands  ;  and  three  thoufand  poor  fami- 
lies 
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lies  eftabliflied  themfelves  at  different  periods 
upon  thefe  lands  which  the  law  had  declared 
vacant.  The  Speculators,  availing  themfelves  of 
the  war  w^hich  took  place  with  the  Indians,  al- 
though no  incurfions  were  made  on  the  lands  in 
queilion,  at  prefcnt  aifert  their  right  to  them, 
and  fue  for  the  eje<5lment  of  the  poor  families 
who  took  poifeffion  on  the  faith  of  the  law. 
Thefe  poor  people  have  come  to  a  refolution  to 
maintain  the  poifeffion  by  force.  This  is  in  itfelf 
an  important  circumftance  ;  and  I  fpeak  of  it  be- 
ilde,  as  a  proof  of  the  opinion  I  have  frequently 
given  in  this  journal,  that  the  increafe  of  the  po- 
pulation in  the  United  States  renders  it  every  day 
more  difficult  to  the  fpeculators  in  land  to  pre- 
ferve  their  titles  to  the  immenfe  traces  they  pof- 
fefs,  without  clearing  and  cultivating  them. 

THE  GENERAL   COMMERCE  OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 
AND  THAT  OF  PHILADELPHIA  IN  PARTICULAR. 

There  is  no  ftate  in  the  union  that  has  fo  ex- 
tenfive  a  commerce  as  that  of  Pennfylvania. 
This  ftate  furnifhes  productions  for  exportation  in 
greater  abundance  than  any  other  ;  and  its  ex- 
ports, moreover,  part  of  the  productions  of  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Delaware,  Jerfey,  and  New 
York.  There  are,  however,  fome  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Pennfylvania  which    are    exported 

through 
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through  Baltimore,  by  the  Sufquehannah  ;  but 
the  canal  that  will  unite  the  Chefapeak  and  the 
Delaware,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  com- 
pleated,  will  reftore  that  commerce  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  with  it  a  great  portion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  eaft  part  of  Maryland. 

The  exportation  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  the 
only  port  of  this  flate,  derived  from  Pennfylvania 
and  the  adjoining  ftates,  are — charcoal,  potafli, 
beer,  cyder,  fait- meat  and  iifh,  butter,  cheele, 
Indian  corn,  flour  made  from  Indian  com,  wheat 
flour,  bifcuits,  tallow,  candles,  linfeed,  linfeed 
oil,  foap,  potatoes,  timber  for  building,  ftaves, 
hides,  the  fkins  of  deers  and  beavers,  bark,  and 
pigs  of  iron. 

Moft  of  thefe  articles  are  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia, down  the  Delaware,  or  by  land-carriage. 
There  are  very  few  brought  down  the  Sufque- 
hannah ;  for  the  fettlements  on  its  banks  are  very 
recent,  and  confume  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
produce  ;  but  when  that  country,  and  the  lands 
lying  behind  it,  are  more  generally  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  that  large  river,  freed  from  obftacles 
which  at  prefent  injure  its  navigation,  will  greatly 
increafe  the  commerce  of  Philadelphia  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  this  important  change  will  fpeediiy 
J)e  effeded. 

The  produce  of  the  country,  however,  forms 

a  very 
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a  very  fmall  part  of  the  exportation  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  which,  trading  with  the  whole  world,  re- 
exports, in  immenfe  quantities,  the  produce  and 
merchandize  of  foreign  countries. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  amount  of  the 
exports  from  Philadelphia,  for  the  years  179^» 
1/92,  1/93,  1794,  1795,  and  1796. 

Dollars. 
1791.—  3,430,092. 
1792, —  3,820,652. 
1793, —  6,958,330. 
1794,—  6,643,890. 
1795, — 11,518,260. 
1796,-17.549,141. 

Î  fcarcely  think  it  neceiTary  to  repeat,  that  the 
immenfe  increafe  in  the  value  of  the  exportation 
is  principally  owing  to  the  increafed  value  of  the 
articles  ;  and  to  the  war  in  Europe,  which  has 
caufed  a  much  greater  portion  of  the  productions 
of  the  colonies  to  be  pafs  through  America,  than 
formerly. 

The  difference  in  the  value  of  the  barrels  of 
flour,  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  exporta^ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  during  the  laft  fix  years, 
will  ihew  how  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
quantity  of  the  article  exported  by  the  amount 
of  its  value.     The  price  of  the  barrel  of  fupcr- 

fine 
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£ne  flour  in  1790,  was  fix  dollars  twelve-thir- 
teenths; in  1791,  five  dollars  two-thirteenths  ; 
in  1792,  five  dollars  two-thirteenths;  in  17Q3, 
fix  dollars  two-thirteenths  ;  in  i  794,  fix  dollars 
ten  thirteenths  ;  in  1  795,  twelve  dollars  ;  and  in 
1796,  ten  dollars.  The  price  of  the  fécond  flour 
is  two  fliillings  or  half  a  crown  lefs  per  barrel. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  price  of  the 
fuperfine  flour  varied  in  the  fame  year  as  much 
as  two  and  three  dollars.  I  have  siven  the  me- 
dium  price  of  the  year. 

Philadelphia,  which  in  1  79^  exported  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-feven  barrels  of  flour,  (that  is  to  fay,  nearly 
the  fourth  part  of  the  exportation  of  the  whole 
union)  ;  exported  two  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thoufand  and  eleven  barrels,  in  1795  ;  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and 
eighty- feven  barrels,  in  1/9-1  ;  four  hundred  and 
fixteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-one 
barrels,  in  1793;  four  hundred  and  thirty-three 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fixty-eight  barrels, 
in  1 792  ;  three  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  eighty-five  barrels,  in  179I. 
Thefe  were  barrels  of  fuperfine  flour  ;  the  expor- 
tation of  the  fécond  flour  ne\er  exceeded  five 
thoufand  barrels;  in  179Ô,  the  exportation  of 
fécond  flour  amounted  onlv  to  one  thoufand  feven 

hundred 
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hundred  and  ninety-eight  barrels.  I  have  taken 
thefe  details  from  the  books  of  the  furveyor. 

In  1 765,  the  exportation  of  fuperfine  flour  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred and  eighty-feven  barrels  ;  two  hundred  and 
iifty-two  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  fourty-four 
barrels,  in  1771  ;  two  hundred  and  eighty-four 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-two  barrels, 
in  1772;  two  hundred  and  fixty-five  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and /ixty-feven  barrels,  in  1773  ; 
tw^o  hundred  and  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and 
five  barrels,  in  1784;  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty  barrels, 
in  1787  ; — from  which  ftatement  it  will  be  feen^ 
that  the  exportation  of  flour  was  not  greatly  in- 
creafed  during  twenty- two  years.  The  exporta- 
tion of  wheat  has  even  greatly  diminiihed,  owing 
to  the  number  of  mills  ere<5led  in  Pennf}^lvaniat 
and  the  neighbouring  ftates,  and  there  has  been 
no  material  increafe  of  the  exportation  of  Indian-» 
corn  or  bifcuits,  bringing  it  down  even  to  the  two 
iafl  years. 

To  give  a  more  compleat  idea  of  the  commerce 
of  Philadelphia,  I  wall  here  fubjoin  a  table  of  the 
l^rincipal  articles,  both  foreign  and  the  produce 
of  the  country^  of  its  exportation  in  1  7Q^?  and 
the  different  ports  to  which  they  were  configned. 
This  flatement  is  taken  from  the  cuflom-houfe 

books. 
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books.  I  would  gladly  have  given  the  computed 
lvalue  of  every  article;  but  that  would  have  re- 
quired the  examination  of  a  multitude  of  entries, 
and  more  time  than  could  be  fpared  by  the  pcr- 
fon  to  whom  T  am  indebted  for  thefe  details. 


Table  of  the  principal  Articles  exported  from  Fhila^ 
delphia  in  179Ô. 


Articles  of  Merchandize. 

Quantities. 

Charcoal  -         -         - 

tons 

10 

Beer,  cyder,  and  porter, 
in  barrels 

gallons 

14,010 

Ditto,  in  bottles 

dozens 

14,545 

Beef 

barrels 

0,860 

Bifcuit      - 

'ditto 
fmall  ditto 

19,508 
0,010 

Butter      -         -      .  - 
Bricks       -         -         - 

pounds 
number 

157,470 
109,400 

Indian-corn 

bufhels 

1  79,094 

Cheefe       -         *-         - 
Candles     -         *         - 

pounds 
ditto 

243,332 

338,374 

Flour 

barrels 

195,157 

Hams        >          *          - 
Pork 

pounds 
barrels 

i,o82,0go 
12,029 

Rye  flour 

ditto 

50,014 

Flour  of  Indian-corn   - 

ditto 

223,064 

Potatoes    -         -         - 

bufhels 

9,004- 

Rice          «         ^          - 

tierces 

0,205 
Linfeed 

so 
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Articles  of  Merchandize. 

Quantities. 

Linfeed  oil 

gallons                      76^ 

Train  oil  - 

ditto                     37,725 

Spermaceti  oil    - 

ditto                       7,782 

Furs          ^         -         _ 

value  in  dollars  47,713 

Tallow 

pounds         -     383,850 

SnufF        - 

ditto                   251,134 

Tobacco   -         -          - 

hogfheads              3,43  7 

Timber     -         -          - 

-       2,45g,ÔlO 

Staves,  heads  of  barrels. 

&c.             -       1,262,150 

Planks       - 

1,628,510 

Bark      .    - 

value  in  doL      106,g69 

Coifee       - 

pounds        21,002,300 

Cocoa       -^         *         ^ 

ditto                   161,120 

Cotton      *         -         - 

ditto                  911,325 

Indigo       -          _          ^ 

ditto                    99,200 

Wrought  iron  and  fteel 

value  in  dollars  36,240 

Sundry  merchandize 

ditto                2,822,800 

Pepper       .-          -         - 

pounds                244,552 

Spice         _          -          _ 

value  in  dol.     1  ]  6,086 

Spirituous  liquors 

gallons               170,889 

Sugar         _          ^          - 

pounds         12,969,916 

Salt 

bulhels                  4,496 

Bohea  tea 

pounds                  2,260 

Fme  green  tea 

ditto                       3,130 

Common  ditto  ditto    - 

ditto                     16,210 

Wine        -          _          - 

gallons                612,883 

Ditto  in  bottles 

dozens                 29,225 

Names 
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Names  of  the  Places  to  which  the  Articles  exported 
from  Fh'iladclpJila  hi   Î/QÔ  "jcere  conjigned,  to- 
gether with  the  Value  in  Dollars  of  the  whole 
Exportatioîifor  the  Year  to  each  Place.. 

Dollars. 
Sweden  and  St.  Barthelemj  -  411,408 

Denmark,  and  the  Danifh  Antilles  737,287 

United  Provinces         -  -  -        1,824,275 

Dutch  Antilles  -  -  -  184,825 

England  .  -         -         -       4,log,oil 

Ireland 230,544 

Englilh  Antilles  -  -  -  700,2  74 

Englifh  Colonies  in  North  America  4g,380 

Gibraltar  -  -  -  -  33,365 

Newfoundland  _  _  .  21,505 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  the  Hanfeatic 

Cities  ^  *  -  .       2,981,232 

France 913,880 

French  Antilles  -  -  -       3,250,5  84 

Wands  of  France  and  of  Bourbon  20,967 

Spain 66,974 

Spanifh  Antilles  -         -         -  9l6,g85 

Florida  and  Louifiana  -  -  280,651- 

Portugal  -  -  -  -  12,892 

Fayal        -----  14,070 

Madeira  -  -  -  -  111,528 

Teneriffe  -  -  -  -  801 

Vol.  IV.  G  Ports 
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B'rongJiî  for%vard  l0,9-î3,-:l98 
Ports  of  Italy     -  -  *  -  521,(j04 

Eaft  Indies         -  -  -,       -  42,932 

China      -         -         -         *         *  40,7-17 


37,549,141 


The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  the  duties 
paid  at  the  cuftoir^-houfe  of  Philadelphia,  during 
five  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  table. 

1791, —    780,111  dollars. 

1792, — 1,139,013  ditto. 

^793, — 1,928,052  ditto. 

1794, — 2,001,220  ditto,, 

1795, — 2,901,204  ditto. 

And  for  the  tv/o  fiiil:) 

Ç  M796.— l,880,Gyi  ditto, 

quarters  ol  } 

This  ftatemcnt  v.  iil  not  give  a  perfect  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  importations,  becaufe  the  duties 
vary  in  every  fpecies  of  merchandize  ;  but  when 
we  find  in  the  report  of  the  fecretary  of  the  trea- 
fury  of  the  United  States,  that  the  total  receipt 
of  the  duties  on  tonnage,  and  the  taxes  on  im.- 
portation  and  exportation,  for  the  year  1795, 
amounted  to  five  million  fix  hundred  and  fcventy- 
nine  thoufand  four  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  ; 

and 
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and  fee  that  thofe  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia 
alone,  for  the  fame  year,  amounted  to  two  mil- 
lion nine  hundred  and  fixty-one  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  four  dollars,  an  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  immenfe  fhare  Philadelphia  has  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States. 

The  foUovv  ing  is  a  ftatement  of  the  vefTels  that 
arrived  at,  and  failed  from  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, for  the  laft  year — ]  7QÔ. 

Arrived  at  Philadelphia.  Sailed  from  Pliiladelphia. 


Vellels  of  three  mafts 

199 

- 

184 

Brigs 

43Ô 

- 

484 

Shalops 

594 

- 

Ô33 

Sloops          -              -  . 

396 

- 

382 

Total  1025  1Ô83 

The  number  of  velTels  that  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1795,  was  lefs  by  fifty  than  in  1796  ; 
but  the  number  that  failed  from  that  port  in 
1795,  was  more  by  fixty-fix.  This  difference 
was  owing  to  the  capture  of  Am.erican  vcflels  by 
privateers  from  the  Weil:  India  Iflands. 

In  1788,  the  veifels  that  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
w^ere  no  more  than  fix  hundred  and  fifty-three, 
of  which  only  ninety-three  were  velTeis  of  three 
mafts, 

G  2  ^  The 
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The  articles  of  importation  at  Philadelphia  afi 
fpread,  not  only  throagh  Pennfylvania,  and  tbj 
ftates  which  furnifh  the  articles  of  its  exportatiorfi 
but  alfo  through  Kentucky,  the  back  fettlements 
of  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,  although  thefe 
countries  do  not  fend  any  of  their  produce  to 
Philadelphia.  I  refer  my  reader  to  what  I  have 
faid  on  this  fubjeél  in  the  account  of  my  journej 
throu2:h  the  Southern  States. 

,  Freights  at  Philadelphia  are  from  eighteen  t(» 
twenty-two  dollars  per  ton,  for  rnoft  of  the  arti- 
cles fent  to  Europe.  They  arc  from  one  to  two 
dollars  higher  for  coffee,  fugar,  and  cotton. 
Freights  to  India  are  from  twenty-two  to  forty- 
four  dollars,  becaufe  the  cargo  is  chiefly  fpecic  ; 
from  India,  they  are  from  eighty-fix  to  eighty -j 
eight  dollars,  Freights  to  and  froni  the  Ifle  q: 
France  are  forty  dollars.  Thefe  are  the  prices  oi 
the  current  year  ;  and  vary  as  freights  are  more 
or  kfs  plentiful.  At  prefent  they  are  from  two 
to  three  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  three 
years  fmce,  becaufe  there  has  been  a  decreafe  in 
t'ic  flipping.  1  fjiall  conclude  what  I  have  to 
fay  relative  to  tlie  commeice  of  Philadelphia,  by 
the  following  table  of  the  rate  of  infurance  at 
that  port  for  the  years  I7Q5,  17yô,  and  1/97. 

Rots 
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Rate  of  In/urancc,  in  the  Port  cf  Philadelphia,  for  the  Tears  1/95, 
\7^)'6l  and    1797. 
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10 
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3 

zl 
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10 
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Thefe  rates  of  infurance  are  for  neutral  vefTels,;™ 
bound  from  Philadelphia,  and  configned  only  to.  -  ' 
one  port.  They  are  calculated  for  the  voyage  out 
merely,  and  are  generally  the  fame  for  the  voyage 
home ,  except  when  the  velTel  is  infured  at  the 
fame  thiie  both  going  and  returning,  when  fbme 
abatement  is  made.  The  rate  is  higher,  of  courfe, 
when  the  veflel  has  to  touch  at  feveral  ports,  be- 
caufe  of  the  additional  rifk.  It  is  higher  alfo  in 
voyages  to  the  Baltic,  and  ports  of  the  north, 
during  winter  ;  and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  in  voy- 
ages to  the  Weft  India  Iflands,  from  the  firft  of 
Av-guft  to  the  firft  of  November.  Ft  is  higher 
alfo  for  vefle!s  vrhich  would  not,  on  a  fcrutiny, 
by  their  papers,  and  the  nature  of  their  cargoes, 
prove  to  be  neutral. 

Towards  the  end  of  1 793,  and  in  l/y4,  the 
rate  of  infurance  was  higher  than  in  1 JQ5  and 
1790,  becaufe  American  velfels  were  at  that  time 
captured  by  the  Englifh.  It  was  lowered  by  the 
fubfequent  treaty  with  England  ;  and  has  again 
rifen,  fmce  the  French  in  their  turn  captured 
American  veffels  ;  and  particularly  in  voyages  to 
the  Weft  Indies,  becaufe  captures  there  are  fre- 
quent, and  are  authorifed  by  the  governments 
of  the  feveral  illands,  while  it  is  believed  that  the 
few  American  veftels  captured  by  the  French  in 
European  feas,  are  taken  without  the  authority 

of  the  French  Government. 

The 
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The  rate  of  infurance  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  different  ports  of  the  United  States. 

The  building"  of  a  vcilel  at  Philadelphia  cofts, 
according  to  its  tonnage,  from  eighteen  to  tv/enty- 
two  dollars  per  ton  at  the  time  fne  is  launched. 
The  price  is  increafed  in  proportion  as  there  is 
more  holm-oak  or  cedar  put  into  the  veiTel.  The 
fails  and  rigging  of  a  veiiel  of  three  hundred  tans 
will  coft  about  forty  dollars  per  ton.  Thefe 
prices,  however,  have  rifen  thirty  per  cent  within 
the  laft  three  years.  It  is  univcrfally  acknow- 
ledged, that  veilcls  built  at  Philadelphia  are  bet- 
ter than  thofc  of  any  other  port  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  more  found,  better  finifhed,  and 
the  ornaments  are  handibmcr  ;  and  they  will  iaft, 
upon  an  average,  from  four  to  five  years  longer 
than  the  velTels  of  tlie  north.  Moll  of  the  large 
veiiels  built  at  Philadelphia  have  their  principal 
timber  of  hoiuT-oak. 

The  quality  of  flour,  pot-afh,  and  in  fa(5l  of 
all  articles  deligned  for  exportation,  is  here  more 
carefully  attended  to  than  at  any  other  port.  In 
a  word,  although  Philadelphia  is  a:  the  diftance 
of  one  hundred  and  fitty  miles  from  :hc  fea,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Delaware  interrupted  for 
one  month  or  two  months,  and  ibm^etimes  more, 
in  every  year,  it  may  be  reckoned  as  the  moll  con- 
fiderable  port  of  the  United  States,     It  contains 
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the  greatefl  number  of  wealthy  merchants,  and 
affords  the  moft  ready  market  for  the  fale  of  pro- 
duclions.. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  commerce  is  ccn- 
ducled  by  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  what 
I  have  to  fay  of  the  general  commerce  ot  the 
United  States  will  be  applicable  to  it,  and  perhaps 
in  a  particular  manner,  becaufe  the  commerce  of 
Philadelphia  is  on  a  larger  fcale,  fpeculations,  are 
more  extenfive,  the  mode  of  living  more  extra- 
vagant, and  the  paffion  for  acquiring  fudden 
w^ealth  greater  there  than  in  any  other  of  the 
American  markets. 

BANKS  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

There  are  three  banks  at  Philadelphia;  the 
firll;  is  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  which,  by 
its  conftitution,  is  obliged  to  follow  the  feat  ot 
government.  I  fliall  enter  into  fom'^  detail  on 
this  hank  when  I  come  to  fpeak  generally  of  the 
United  States.  The  other  two  arc — the  bank 
of  Pennfylvania,  and  that  of  North  America. 

The  bank  of  Pennfylvania  was  incorporated  in 
1 703,  by  a  law  of  the  ftate.  Its  capital  is  three 
millions  of  dollars,  divided  into  feven  thoufand 
five  hundred  fliares  of  four  hundred  dollars  each. 
The  fhares  v/ere  bought  by  individuals,  or  com- 
panies, the  flate  not  referving  any  ihare,  or  the 

power 
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power  of  acquiring  any,  except  by  fubfcription  in 
the  manner  of  individuals.     This  bank  receives 
dcDofits  ;   and  difcounts  at  one-half  per  cent  per 
month.     It  cannot  fell  any  thing  but  the  public 
funds,  or  effects  that  have  fallen  into  its  hands  for 
advances.      It  cannot  buy  any  thing  but  gold  or 
filver  in  bullion  ;  or  the  fliares  of  its  own  cor- 
poration, which  it   mull  never  buy   below  par, 
nor  in  a  greater  quantity  than  fifty   at   a   time. 
It  cannot  lend  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States   more    than    fifty   thoufand   dollars.     No 
greater  loan  can  be  made  but  in  confequence  of 
an  exprefs  law.     It  cannot  circulate,  either  by  its 
own  notes,  or  by  difcount,  or  other  wife,  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars. 

The  law  incorporating  this  bank,  enjoins  all 
the  receipts  of  the  ftate  to  be  depofited  in  it.  Of 
twenty-five  direelors  that  form  its  admii^iftration, 
fix  are  nominated  by  the  legillature,  and  the  other 
nineteen  by  the  proprietors  of  its  ftock.  Eleven 
go  out  annually  by  rotation.  A  return  of  the 
general  fituation  ot  the  bank  is  to  be  made  an- 
nually to  the  legiflature,  to  be  fubmitted  to  its 
examxination  ;  but  the  iegiflature  cannot  demand 
an  infpeélion  of  the  accounts  of  individuals  ;  and 
the  little  dependence  this  bank  has  on  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  fidelity  of  its  tranfiâions, 
liave  placed  it  high  in  the  public  confidence.    Its 

dividends 
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dividends  are  from  eight  to  nine  per  cent,  al- 
though a  confiderable  furplus  is  prudently  accu- 
mulated. Shares  in  this  bank  bear  at  prefcnt  a 
premium  cf  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent. 

The  bank  of  North  America  is  of  an  older 
date,  the  a<5l  under  which  it  was  incorporated 
having  paiTed  in  1  7 8/.  It  was  at  firft  eftabliflied 
in  1782,,  but  v^as  diifolved  in  1784.  This  bank 
may  extend  its  capital  to  two  milhons  of  dollars  ; 
and  has  the  privilege  of  making  laws,  by  a  court 
of  its  ov*'n  proprietors  and  its  twelve  diretflors,  for 
its  adminiftration.  But  it  is  bound  by  the  fame 
rules  in  its  fales  and  purchafes  as  the  bank  of 
Pennfylvania.  As  the  legillature,  however,  has 
placed  no  other  reftriélion  on  this  bank,  and  it 
is  ftill  more  independent  of  the  government  than 
the  Bank  of  Pennfylvania,  its  charaéler  is  very 
great.  It  is  called  The  Quakers  Bcml,  becaufe 
the  greater  part  of  its  original  fubfcribers  were 
Quakers  ;  its  dire<flors  are  in  general  of  the  fame 
body  ;  and  it  is  the  bank  at  w^hich  thofe  people 
generally  keep  their  cafii.  Its  dividends  are  from 
{c\-<::.n  to  eight  per  cent.  The  price  of  original 
lliares,  which  v/as  a  hundred  dollars  for  each, 
bears  a  premium  of  forty-five  per  cent  ;  and  it  is 
very  feldom  that  a  fnare  is  to  be  fold.  In  1791» 
this  bank  lent  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
dollars  to  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania,  on  the  fecu- 
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rity  of  its  public  funds,  and  for  one  year  only  ; 
the  fum  was  pundually  repaid.     • 

THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA,— ITS  HOSPiTALS, 
MARKETS,  &c. 

Philadelphia  is  not  only  the  fineft  city  of  the 
United  States,  but  may  indeed  be  deemed  one  of 
the  mofl  beautitul  cities  in  the  world.     It  cer- 
tainly is  not  ornamented  with  noble  and  antique 
edifices,  like  many  of  the  cities  of  Europe  ;   nor 
are  the  public  buildings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  ilate-houfe,  remarkable  either  for  the  beauty 
of  their  archite(5lure  or  their  magnitude  ;  but  the 
houles  are   all  built  of  fine  brick,   and  have  a 
pleafing  appearance  of  fimplicity  and   neatnefs. 
Many  of  them  are  decorated  at  their   bafe,  and 
round  their  windows,  with  a  white  marble  lightly 
veined,  which  is  found  a  few  miles  from  the  city, 
near  the  Schuylkill,  and  have  flights  of  fleps  of 
the  fame  rparble.     The  ftreets  are  wide,  and  are 
generally  planted  with  trees,  and  have  very  com- 
modious pavements.     The  fountains  that  fupply 
the  city  with  water  arc  in  great  numbers,  and  in- 
deed exceed  any  thing  of  that  nature  in  Europe. 
We  have  nothing  to  regret  here  but  the  want  of 
noble  fquares  ;  nor  any  confidcrable  nuifance  to 
complain  of  but  the  burial  places,  which  are  often 
in  the  moft  crowded  parts  of  the  city. 

This 
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This  nuiiknce  is  indeed  a  very  ferious  evil  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  the  caufe  of  mi:ch  fick- 
ncfs  in  a  city,  where  the  heat  of  the  fummer  is 
fo  great  for  three  months  as  at  Philadelphia.  It 
has  been  in  agitation  to  prohibit  burial  places  in 
the  city  ;  but  the  matter  has  never  been  treated 
with  the  decilion  that  the  importance  of  the  fub- 
jedl  requires. 

The  narrovvnefs  of  the  quays  is  another  caufe 
of  the  unhealthinefs  of  this  city,  and  is  one  which 
it  will  be  more  difficult  to  remove  than  the  for- 
mer. This  defed;  cannot  be  remedied,  but  at  the 
expence  of  an  entire  ftreet  extending  along  the 
river  and  crow^ded  v/ith  the  counting-houfes  and 
WT.rehoufes  of  the  merchants.  This  ftreet  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  plan  traced  by  Penn,  w^iich  w^as 
cxaélly  followed  as  far  as  it  extended.  But  the 
city  is  increafed  on  the  borders  of  the  Delaware, 
both  to  the  right  and  left.  The  buildings  at  ûrû 
extended  beyond  the  ground  w^hich  he  marked 
out  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  ; 
but  the  increafe  of  commerce  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  buildings  of  late  years  ;  fo  that  the  city, 
although  large,  does  not  occupy  half  the  ground 
between  the  two  rivers,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  extend  farther  towards  the  Schuylkill. 
The  prefent  population  of  Philadelphia  amounts 
to  feventy  thoufand  inhabitants. 

I  fliall 
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I  fhall  endeavour  to  avoid  the  repeating  of  cir- 
cumftances  relative  to  this  city  that  are  known  to 
every  one.  '  Its  priions  are  the  only  public  efta- 
blilhments  which  arc  fuperior'  to  the  fame  kind 
in  France  and  England  ;  its  hofpitals,  libraries, 
colleges,  literary  and  philofophical  focieties,  are 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  olcl  world,  and  indeed 
niufl:  long  continue  to  be  fo  ;  but  if  we  confider 
how  t'cw  years  ha^e  pafî'ed  fnice  this  city  was 
founded,  and  how  llill  Ihorter  the  ipace  of  time 
is  fmce  Pennfylvania,  with  the  other  ftates,  be- 
came free,  and  was  therefore  able  to  employ  all 
its  refources,  we  uiall  be  furprifed  at  the  degree 
of  improvement  we  find  in  Philadelphia;  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  difpofition  of 
the  inhabitants  tends  to  facilitate  the  progrcfs  of 
the  arts  and  fciences;  which,  however,  with  every 
advantage,  demand  time  to  bring  theiTi  to  per- 
feélion.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that 
the  Quakers  are,  in  every  part  of  the  ftate,  the 
moft  Heady  and  zealous  promoters  of  every  plan 
for  the  public  happinefs.  Their  influence  at  Phi- 
ladelphia is  greater  than  in  other  parts,  becaufe  of 
their  numbers.  They  are  calculated  to  amount 
from  one  thoufand  fix  hundred  to  one  thoufand 
feven  hundred  families  in  that  city. 

The  majority  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital 
of  Pennfylvania  are  Quakers.     The  economy  of 

this 
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this  hofpital  is  not,  however,  Co  perfed:  as  we 
fnould  expeét.  The  patients  are  too  much  min- 
gled together.  There  are  fix  cf  the  phyficians  of 
Philadelphia  who  attend  the  hofpital  gratuitoufly. 
Two  of  thefe  attend  together,  and  make  but  two 
viilts  in  the  week.  They  take  this  office  by  turns, 
two  being  changed  e-very  two  months.  There  are 
two  pupils  refiding  in  the  houfc,  w^ho  fee  the  pre- 
fcriptions  adminiftered  ;  and  it  is  very  feldom  that 
any  of  the  fick  have  the  aid  of  the  phyficians, 
except  on  the  vifiting  days.  1  fpeak  of  poor  pa- 
tients, who  are  admitted  gratis;  for  the  funds  of 
this  hofpital  are  fo  frnall,  that  many  of  the  pa- 
tients are  obliged  to  pay  the  phyfician,  and  thefe' 
the  phyficians  vifit  when  fent  for. 

In  177^}  the  hofpital  received  feventy  patients 
gratis  ;  but,  although  its  revenues  are  not  dimi- 
nifhed  fmce  that  period,  the  increafe  of  the  price 
of  provifions,  and  of  the  wages  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed in  the  hofpital,  is  fo  great,  that  at  prefent 
it  can  take  no  more  than  thirty  patients  gratis. 
The  reft,  to  the  number  of  fixty-one,  pay  to  be 
admitted  in  the  following  proportions  —  from 
three  to  four  dollars  per  week  for  a  place  in  the 
common  room  ;  fix  dollars  for  a  room  with  more 
than  one  bed  ;  and  eight  dollars  for  a  room  apart 
from  others  ;  the  tv>'o  laft  claiîcs  moreover  pay 
the  phyfician. 

Infane 
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Infane  perfons  are  taken  into  this  hvofpitaî. 
Tlicy  were  formerly  kept  in  apartments  under 
ground  ;  but  at  prefent  they  are  in  a  new  build- 
ing, which  is  fpacious  and  airy^.  The  degree  of 
liberty  they  are  allowed,  and  the  cleanlinefs  of 
their  apartments,  daily  increafes  the  number  ot 
thofe  who  leave  the  hofpital  cured.  The  econo- 
my of  this  part  of  the  hofpital  is  indeed  admir- 
able ;   two  years  fince  it  was  a  fubjed:  ot  duguft. 

Dr.  Hush,  one  of  the  phyficians  of  whom 
I  made  inquiries  concerning  tiie  caufes  which 
brought  patients  of  this  kind  to  the  hofpital,  at- 
tributed one  half  to  the  excefQve  drinking  of 
fpiritous  liquors  ;  a  fourth  to  devotion  ;  and  a 
iinaller  portion  to  love.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  that 
thefe  obfervations  were  accurate,  as  they  were 
made  from  an  examination  of  the  bcoks  of  the 
hofpital.  That  part  which  concerns  the  exceffive 
drinking  of  fpiritous  liquors  is  confirmed  by  daily 
experience.  It  is  a  common  cafe,  for  a  man, 
after  fuch  an  excefs,  to  be  feverai  days  fuccef- 
fively  in  a  ftate  of  infanity  ;  which  very  rarely 
happens  from  cxccffive  drinking  of  wine.  The 
madnefs  occafioned  by  religion  is  moft  frequent 
amongft  feels  whofc  dogmas  are  extravagant,  and 
who  affcd:  their  difciples  more  v/ith  terror  than 
with  hope.  The  derangement  proceeding  from 
love  is  more  frequent  w^ith  the  women  than  the 

men: 
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men;  and  the  patients  of  that'clafs  are  chiefly 
girls  betrayed  or  deferted  by  their  lovers.  The 
number  of  infane  patients,  the  laft  time  I  viiited 
thehofpital,  was  forty-five. 

Dr.  Rufh  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  phyfi- 
cians  in  Philadelphia.    He  is  reproached  v^- ith  an 
extreme  partiality   for  bleeding  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  is  by  no  means  fparing  of  the  prac- 
tice.    He  is  alfo  accufed   of  being  wedded   to 
i}  ftem  ;  but  this  reproach  is  more  likely  to  pro- 
ceed from    the  envy  common  in   Philadelphia, 
as  in  other  places,  than  any  other  caufe.     Dr, 
Rufh  has  certainly  more  practice  than  any  other 
phylician    in    Philadelphia  ;     he    is    a    man    of 
talent,  and   one  of  the  beft   informed   men   in 
America.     Both  his  writings  and  actions  prove 
that  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  human   race  at 
heart.     His  zeal  and  courage  during  the  preva- 
lence of  the  yellow  fever,  were  not  to  be  fub- 
dued  by  danger  or  difficulty.  In  ]792,  he  nearly 
fell  a  victim  to  that  terrible  fcourge.     A  work 
which  he  wrote  on  that  difeafe  met  with  many 
opponents,  efpecially  among  perfons  of  his  own 
profelTion.    Dr.  Pvufh  publiihcd  a  letter  in  1790, 
recommending  the  fupprefîing   of  the   punifh- 
ment   of  death  ;  and   the    happy    rcfult  of  the 
change  in  that  rcfpeâ:  in  the  criminal   code   of 
Pennfylvania,  is  fufficient  proof  of  the  wifdom  of 

his 
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liis  Ipeculation.  There  are  other  political  paper? 
of  Dr.  Ruih,  abounding  with  beneficent  and  va-^ 
luable  fentiments. 

The  alms- houfe  is  as  little  to  be  commende(| 
for  the  nature  of  its  management  as  the  hofpitaî* 
Its  economy  is  not  influenced  by  thofe  exten- 
live  views,  which  in  a  great  flate  ought  to  have 
a  principal  fhare  in  the  aid  given  to  the  poor. 

The  principal  market  of  Philadelphia  excites 
the  attention  of  every  foreigner.  It  is  a  long 
building,  conflruéled  of  brick,  and  Supported  by 
pillars  of  brick.  The  alleys  are  paved.  It  ftands 
in  the  large  ftreet  which  feparates  the  north  and 
fouth  quarter  of  the  city.  Here  are  to  be  found 
all  forts  of  provifions  ;  butcher-meat,  poultry,  ve- 
getables, &c. — flowers,  roots,  and  trees  are  alfb 
fold  in  this  market.  As  provifions  are  fold  no 
where  but  in  this,  and  three  or  four  markets  in 
other  parts  of  the  city,  this  market  is  greatly 
crowded  for  three  or  four  hours  in  the  morning  ; 
but  although  the  paflages  fometimes  are  almoil 
choked  up  with  people,  the  noife  is  very  inconfi- 
derable.  Every  one  makes  his  market  w^ith  little 
or  no  difpute  ;  provifions  are  fo  abundant,  a.nd 
the  venders  fo  numerous,  that  the  purchafer  who 
is  diflatisfied  has  but  a  ftcp  or  two  to  make  to 
confult  his  caprice,  or  to  endeavour  to  inake  a 
better  bargain.     Tlic  prodigious  quantitv  of  pro- 
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vlfions  of  all  forts  in  this  market  begets  no  offcn* 
five  fmell  ;  the  tables  are  fcraped  and  waflied 
every  day,  and  the  palîages  are  kept  thoroughly 
clean.  One  is  at  firft  aftoniilied  to  fee  fach  per- 
fect cleanlinefs,  where  there  are  fo  many  almoft 
unavoidable  caufes  of  filth. 

A  great  quantity  of  the  provifions  ibid  at  Phi- 
ladelphia is  brought  fixty  miles  ;  it  is  conveyed  in 
covered  v/as^ons  that  arrive  in  the  nia^ht.  The 
horfes  are  unharnefTed,  and  ftand  round  the  carts, 
with  ha}'  before  them,  which  the  farmer  always 
brings  with  him,  to  fave  expcnces  at  the  inns. 
Sometimes  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  of 
thefé  waggons  ftanding  at  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
ftrcet  in  which  the  great  market  is  fituated. 
Sometimes  the  farmers'  retail  their  provifions 
themfelvcs,  from  their  carts,  which  bring  veal, 
pork,  poultry,  game,  butter,  and  cheefe,  as  v/ell 
as  articles  of  agriculture,  and  even  the  produits 
of  induftry. 

Jerfey  furnillies  the  markets  of  Philadelphia 
with  many  articles,  particularly  hams,  poultry, 
butter,  and  vegetables.  It  is  a  pleafmg  objed:,  to 
fee  the  pcrfja  order  that  prevails  in  the  markets  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  regard,  that  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds trorn  the  difpofition  of  the  people,  for  the 
public  police  never  has-  occafion  to  interfere  in 
thefe  places.     I  am  compelled  to  own,  however, 

that 
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that  having  pafîed  three  winters  in  Philadelphia, 
I  have  perceived  a  gradual  change  taking  place 
in  this  rcfpeél,  and  alfo  in  the  tranquillity  that 
formerly  reigned  at  night  in  the  ftreets.  In  1  79'*j 
it  was  uncommon  to  encounter  any  body  at 
night,  and  Hill  more  to  hear  any  noife  after  ele^  ' 
ven  o'clock.  The  noife  in  the  ftreets  continues 
now  till  a  much  kter  hour.  Philadelphia  is,  in 
deed,  departing  very  widely  from  fmiplicity  ot 
manners. 

This  citVj  being  at  a  great  dillance  from  the 
fea,  is  ill  provided  with  filh.  Koc\fJh,  which  is 
a  long  fifh  with  very  white  flefli,  and  does  not 
refemble  any  fifli  of  Europe  that  I  know,  is  the 
only  one  that  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  year 
at  Philadelphia.  The  epicures,  however,  caufe  a 
variety  of  lifli  to  be  brought  from  Ne vv^ York. 

The  rent  of  the  ihops  in  the  market-place  is 
one  of  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and  produces 
about  eight  thoufand  dollars.  The  other  re- 
venues ot  tiic  city  are — a  tax  upon  taverns,  a  tax 
upon  quays,  and  a  tax  on  property  of  the  fame 
kuid  as  that  laid  in  the  counties. 

The  amount  of  thefe  taxes  varies  with  cir- 
cumftanccs  ;  the  principal  fource  of  their  in- 
crcafe  is  the  conitruâ:ion  of  public  buildings. 
The  taxes  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  17go, 
amounted  to  fixteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  dol- 
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lars  ;  in  1 7Ô3/to  twenty  thôufaïtd  three  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dalîàrs;  in  1 7{)4^  to  twenty-nine 
thoufand  five  hundred  dollars;  in  1  7Q5,  to  twenty- 
eight  thou  fand  fix  hundred  dollars.  They  were 
lefs  in  1  rgô  and  in  1707  ;  hut  I  do  not  know  the 
exaél  am  ount  of  ' thefe  years. 

Some  judgment  maybe  formed  of  the  im- 
menfe  increafe  of  wealth  in  Philadelphia  by  thfe 
rapid  increafe  of  the  computed  value  of  articles 
fubjeél  to  taxation.  In  1790^,  it  amounted  to 
ninety-eight  million  fix  hundred  and  fevcnty- 
four  thoufand  and  fixty  dollars  ;  and  in  1/95,  to 
one  hundred  million  ûve  hundred  and  thirty 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars.  In 
1797>  it  exceeded  that  computation  by  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars  ; — the  computation 
being  throughout  made  upon  the  fame  principles. 
The  quantity  of  articles  fubjeél  to  taxation  in- 
creafing  rapidly  in  this  city,  as  it  alfo  does 
throughout  the  whole  ftate,  and  the  expences  of 
the  city  continually  decreafing,  becaufe  they  have 
been  heretofore  greatly  augmented  by  the  con-  -^ 
ftrudiion  of  public  edifices,  bridges,  &c.  the  im- 
pofts,  already  low,  muft  necefifarily  decreafe. 

There  is  no  city  of  the  United  States  where 
articles  of  coniumption  are  to  be  found  in  fuch  .  j 
great  abundance  as  at  Philadelphia,  even  to  almofi: 
ail  articles  of  luxury.     Many  fhops  are  as  well 
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furnlflied  as  thofe  of  Paris  or  London.  Thç 
tradefmcn  are  polite  and  obliging  ;  ai;id  act  at  all 
preffing  for  their  money,  when  they  are  alTured 
-  of  the  Solvency  of  their  cuftomers,  at  leall:  I  have 
found  it  fo.  The  workmen  are  expert  ;  but,  as 
they  can  earn  a  great  deal,  they  do  not  labour 
with  the  fame  conllancy  as  workm^en  in  Eu- 
rope, and  frequently  make  a  purchafer  wait  long 
for  the  execution  of  an  order.  Every  thing 
in  America,  more  particularly  at  Philadelphia,  is 
much  dearer  than  in  Europe.  A  workman,  hired 
by  the  day,  receives. a  dollar  per  day,  befides  his 
board  ;  the  wages  of  ordinary  domeftics,  who  are 
for  the  moft  part  negroes,  are  from  ten  to  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  befidcs  board  and  wafliing.  A 
female  fervant,  of  the  moll  ordinary  kind,  has 
a  dollar  per  week.  Board  is  from  eight  to  twelve 
dollars  per  week,  without  wine,  fire,  or  candles. 
The  rent  of  the  fmallcft  houfe,  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  city,  is  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ; 
the  rent  of  large  houfes,  in  good  fituations,  is 
from  two  thoufand  five  hundred  to  three  thou- 
fand  dollars.  Beef  cofts  from  ten  to  thirteen 
pence  per  pound  ;  and  a  couple  of  fowls  often 
more  than  a  dollar.  Other  things  are  in  the  fame 
proportion.  The  value  of  the  ground  in  Phila- 
delphia differs  according  to  its  lituation  ;  it  is 
fold  by  the  feet  in  front,  according  to  its  depth. 
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A  piece  of  ground  of  one  hundred  and  fift}^  {-ett 
depth,  in  the  moft  frequented  part  of  the  city, 
brings  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to 
tviK)  hundred  and  fixty  per  foot.  At  the  end 
of  ftreets  not  compleated,  they  aili  only  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  dollars  per  foot  ;  and  be- 
tween thefe  extreme  fituations  the  medium  price 
is  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
dollars. 

Of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia, 
thofe  in  the  plain  are  fandy  and  fteril,  the  hills 
near  the  Schuylkill  are  fandy  and  full  of  ilones, 
although  a  little  ftronger.  But  the  badnefs  of 
the  lands  does  not  prbvent  their  lelling  for  a  high 
price,  as  they  are  almoft  entirely  engrofted  for 
countrv  houfes  bv  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the 
city.  Their  price  is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  one  thoufand  two  hundred  dollars  per  acre, 
includin.e;  the  buildinsrs,  accordins;  to  their  fitua- 
tion  and  other  clrcurnftances.  To  the  fouth  of 
the  city  the  land,  lying  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Schuylkill,  having  been  formerly  covered 
with  water,  is  a  fne  foil  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
iive  feet  in  depth,  but  always  very  wet.  It  pro- 
duces a  natural  grafs  of  the  beft  quality  in  great 
abundance,  being  enriched  by  the  mud  left  from 
the  overflowing  of  the  rivdrs;  and  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  being  drained,  bu»t  this  is  not  done 
'    '       '  for 
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for  .thç  want  of  hands.  It  is  fcldom  that  eilates 
are  to  be  fold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  proprietors  being  tempted  to  keep  them 
in  their  hands  by  their  conftant  cncreafe  in  value;- 
and  they  arc  very  rarely  let  to  ten?,nts  for  more 
than  a  year  or  tvro  years.  The  grafs-lands  are 
generally  uicd  to  fatten  oxen  ;  their  rent  is  from 
twenty-four  to  tvv-cnty-eight  dollars  per  acre. 
Lands  that  bear  Indian  corn,  grain,  and  potatoes, 
arc  let  at  the  fame  price. 

MAMNF.RS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia  is  univerfally  accufcd  of  polîeil- 
iiis;  Icfs  hofpitalitv  than  anv  other  citv  in  the 
United  States  ;  and  it  may  be  allowed  to  deferve 
this  reproach.  The  czcuf:  of  the  inhabitants  is,' 
the  great  ccncourfe  there  is  alv^ays  here  of  ftran-  . 
gcrs,  who  would  too  greatly  occupy  the  time  of 
their  hofcs  if  too  much  encouragement  were  given 
to  vilits.  The  true  reafon  is,  the  incclfant  atten- 
tion that  is  paid  in  Philadelphia,  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  weakh  \  which  paffion  is  not  dimihiflied 
even  by  the  poileiuon  of  the  grcateft  fortune. 
To  mend  his  circumfcanccs  is  the  predorninant 
idea  of  every  m.an  in  this  country.  Thia  mer- 
cantile notion,  ofneceffity,  confines  within  nim- 
f^'lf  the  man  whom  it  influences  ;  and  gives  iaim 
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no  time  nor  tafte  for  the  pleafures  of  fbciety. 
What  is  juftly  calltd  fochty  does  not  exift  in  this  | 
city.  The  vanity  of  wealth  is  common  enough. 
The  rich  man  loves  to  Ihew  the  ftranger  his 
fplendid  furniture,  his  fine  Englifh  glafs,  and  ex- 
quifite  china.  But  when  the  ftranger  has  once 
viev/ed  the  parade  in  a  ceremonious  dinner,  he 
is  difmifled  for  fome  other  new-comer,  who  has 
not  yet  feen  the  magnificence  of  the  houfe  nor 
tafted  the  old  Madeira  that  has  been  twice  or 
thrice  to  the  Eaft  Indies.  And  then,  a  new  face 
is  always  m.ore  welcome  than  an  old  one  to  him 
who  has  little  to  fay  to  cither. 

The  real  ftate  of  fociety  at  Philadelphia  is  in- 
cluded jn  invitations  to  great  dinners,  and  tea,  1 
to  all  who  arrive  from  Europe — En2;lilh,  French, 
inhabitants  of  every  country,  men  of  every  clafs 
and  of  every  kind  of  character,  philofophers, 
priefts,  literati,  princes,  dentifts,  wits,  and  idiots. 
And  the  next  day  the  idolized  ftranger  is  not 
known  in  the  ftreet,  ercept  he  be  v/ealthy,  cfpe- 
cially  in  money  ;  when,  indeed,  the  politenefs 
of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  continues  to  exift 
as  long  as  the  ftranger  can  purchafe  cftates,  and 
even  beyond  that  term,  for  the  homage  paid  to 
wealth  is  a  worfnip  in  which  all  feels  unite. 
•  To  the  ordinary  defeds  of  fociety  in  Philadel- 
phia, is  to  ]}Q  added  the  intemperance  of  politics. 
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The  Englilh  influence  prevails  inthe  firft^ircles; 
and  prevails  with  great  intolerance. 

Perfons  of  wealth  here,  who  careired  the  agents 
of  Robefpierre,  when  that  monfter  extirpated  all 
the  worth  his  power  could  reach,  are  the  avowed 
enemies  of  France,  now  that  her  government  in- 
clines to  mildncfs  and  hvimanity.  It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  American  commerce  has  fufFered 
greatly  from  French  privateers.;  and  wx  cannot 
therefore  be  furprized,  either  at  the  ill  humour 
of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia^  or  tlicir  mode 
of  expreffing  it. 

Having  given  this  fketch  of  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  I  am  compelled  to  {a.j, 
however  corred:-  it  may  be,  that  many  families 
are  to  be  found  who  form  exceptions,  and  are 
neither  tainted  with  the  general  vices  of  this 
place,  nor  inflamed  with  tlie  prefent  fpirit  of 
party.  What  1  have  faid  is  without  ill  will.  I 
have  no  perfonal  complaint  to  make.  But  I 
ipeak  without  referve  :  for  why  fhould  I  write, 
it  it  were  not  to  communicate  truth  } 

Before  all  thofe  to  whom  I  feel  myfelf  indebted 
for  their  kindnefs,  I  have  to  place  the  family  of 
Chew.  Benjamin  Chew,  the  head  of  this 
relpeélable  family,  who  is  a  rnan  in  years,  unites 
to  an  underftanding,  naturally  penetrating  and 
Jively,  great  information,  an  amiable  temper,  a 
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noble  generofity,  and  the  fimpleft  of  manners. 
His  large  family  is  univerfally  efteemed  ;  and  in 
no  quarter  of  the  world  is  there  any  one  more 
eftimable.  I  was  received  by  him  as  a  brother , 
and  my  heart  is  filled  with  fentiments  of  efteem, 
gratitude,  and  love  for  hi^Ti,  that  will  go  with 
me  to  the  grave  ;  and  I  hope  he  will  pardon  my 
expreffion  of  thofe  fentiments  in  this  place. 

To  name  every  one  from  v/hom  I  have  re- 
ceived offices  of  kindnefs  would  be  to  trefpafs 
too  much  on  my  reader  ;  and  I  mufl;  be  fatisficd 
with  indulging  mjfelf  with  a  remembrance  of 
their  friendlliip. 

Notwithftanding  the  defedive  ftate  of  fociety 
in  Philadelphia,  this  city  is  perhaps  the  moft 
agreeable  of  the  United  States  for  a  foreigner. 
The  refidence  of  the  members  of  Congrefs  will 
enable  him  to  gather  information  on  the  different 
parts  of  this  interefting  country  ;  and,  in  fad:,  to 
■  travel  through  its  different  dates  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  his  enquiries.  Although  in  Philadel- 
phia, as  throughout  America,  no  one  is  fuffi- 
ciently  free  from  employment  to  give  hiinfelf  , 
wholly  to  letters  or  the  fcicnces,  this  city  con- 
tains, more  than  any  other,  perfons  who  cultivate 
them,  and  whofe  fociety  is  extremely  interefting 
when  thole  fubjecls  are  difcuffed.  There  is  .a 
philofophical  fociety  here,  and  a  large  and  valu-. 

able 
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îibk  library.  There  is  alfo  a  mufeum  which 
has  an  almoft  complete  colleélion  ot'  the  mine- 
rals and  animals  of  North  America.  This  fine 
coUeélion  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Peale.  His 
intelligence,  and  indefatigable  induftry  for  tvrrcnty 
years  in  the  forming  this  collection,  have  fnp- 
plicd  the  want  of  means  that  a  more  ample  for- 
tune would  have-  rc^adily  turnifhed,  and  entitle 
him  to  aid  in  his  undertaking  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  profufion  and  luxury  of  Philadelphia,  on 
great  days,  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy,  in  their 
equipages,  and  the  drelTes  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  arc,  as  I  have  obferved,  extreme.  Î 
have  fcen  balls  on  the  Prcfident'sbirth-dciy  where 
the  fplendor  of  the  rooms,  and  the  \'ariety  and 
richncfs  of  the  dreiles  did  not  fufîer  in  compari- 
fon  with  Europe  ;  and  it  muil  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  American  ladies  has  the 
advantage  in  the  com.parifon.  The  young  v/®- 
men  of  Philadelphia  are  accomplifhed  in  differ- 
ent degrees,  but  beauty  is  general  v.ith  them. 
They  want  the  eafc  and  falhion  of  French  v/o- 
mcn  ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  their  complexion  is 
in£niteiy  fiiperior.  Even  when  they  grow  old 
they  are  ftili  handfome  ;  and  it  would  be  no  ex- 
aggeration to  fay,  in  the  numerous  aïTemblics  of 
Philadelphia  it  is  impoljfiblc  to  meet  with  what  is 
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called  a  plain  'woman.  As  to  the  young  men, 
they  for  the  moil:  part  fee  m  to  belong  to  another 
fpecies. 

Wealth  makes  all  the  diftinAion  of  claffes  in, 
Philadelphia.  The  great  merchants,  and  the  law- 
yers who  are  at  the  head  of  their  profeffion,  hold 
the  firft  rank.  Diiferent  claifes  very  rarely  mingle 
together.  The  Quakers  live  among  themfelves, 
and  in  a  retired  manner.  But  gay  colours  pleafe 
the  young  Quaker-ladies  ;  and  are  indeed  great 
enemies  of  the  fs<fl.  The  toilette  is  the  fubjeél  of 
much  uneafmcfs  to  the  old  people,  whether  prohi- 
bited or  tolerated  by  them.  But  whether  prohi- 
bited or  not,  the  young  and  handfome  Quaker- 
girls  will  facrifice  to  the  toilette,  and  call  them- 
felves Half-quakers  ;  and,  it  muft  be  confefled, 
they  are  the  greatefl  favourites  with  our  fcx. 
The  young  men  am.ong  the  Quakers,  who  would 
inake  themfelves  agreeable  to  the  fe??mle  defer ters, 
powder  and  fhape  their  drefs  accordingly  ;  and 
the  fed:  is  continually  lofmg  feme  of  thofe  that 
.fliould  be  its  pillars  by  the  effed  of  a  ribband  or 
gown. 

Profufion  is  not  confined  to  the  higher  ranks. 
It  fpreads  among  the  fervants  ;  and  even  reaches 
the  negroes.  Both  one  and  the  other  give  their 
balls,  which ^are  deftitute  of  the  charming  fim- 
plicity  of  the  fetes  of  our  peafants.     Variety  of 

rcfrcûi- 
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rcfreflimcnts,  good  fuppers,  and  fine  drefles,  dif- 
tinguifh  them.  A  female  negro  ferv^ant,  wkoie 
wages  arc  one  dollar  per  week,  will,  at  thefe 
balls,  have  a  drefs  that  cofts  fixty  dollars.  They 
never  go  but  in  coaches  to  thefe  balls,  which 
are  very  frequent.  On  Sundays  the  public-hoiifes 
in  the  environs  of  the  city  are  crouded  with  la- 
bourers and  little  fliopkeepers,  w*ho  frequently 
come  ih  a  chair,  with  their  whole  family,  and 
will  expend  from  three  to  four  dollars  for  the 
day's  entertainment.  It  is  not  to  hoard  that  the 
Americans  are  rapacious  ;  their  improvidence  has 
ft  ill  all  the  charâ<51:er  of  colonifts. 

There  is  a  theatre  at  Philadelphia,  in  defptght 
of  the  many  and  vehement  petitions  prefented 
againlt  it  by  the  Quakers  and  dilTenting  mini- 
fters.  It  is  generally  crouded  ;  not  that  the  a6tors 
are  good,  but  it  is  a  place  where  people  can  af- 
femble  and  exhibit  themfclvcs.  There  are  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  ftage- coaches,  that  either 
,  go  from  or  arrive  at  Philadelphia  every  day. 
They  are  mean  and  incommodious  carriages  ; 
but  are  light,  and  travel  very  quickly.  The 
horfes  are  good  in  Pennfylvania  ;  and  there  are 
fcts  belonging  to  fome  of  the  ftage-coaches  that 
arc  not  farpalfed  by  any  in  Europe. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Philadelphia,  like  thofe  of 
the  whole  State  of  Pennfylvania,  arc  a  mixture 
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<>fall  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Enirlï{h~â.ît 
m  th«  greateft  number.  The  counties  of  Penn- 
lylvania,  beyond  the  "Sufquehannah,  and  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  Philadelphia  than  the  reft. 
are  little  influenced  by  the  political  opinions  of 
the  capital,  which,  as  I  have  faid,  are  in  favor^ 
of  England. 

There  are  a  great  many  newfpaipers  publiflied 
in  Philadelphia  ;  whence  they  are  fpread  through 
all  the  ftate. 

Twenty-eight  places  of  worfhip  hold  the  dif- 
ferent feels  of  Philadelphia.     The  Quakers  have 
I  fix.    One  of  thefe  belongs  to  the  Free-quahrs  ;   a 
body  expelled  from  the  reil,  for  having  carried 
arms,  and  accepted  offices  under  the  government 
of  the  State,  or  that  of  the  Union,    during  the 
ftruggle  for  Independence.     Tjiis   body  does  not 
differ  from   the   feâ:,  except  in  a  relaxation  of^ 
eccleiiafticai  difcipline.    There  is  a  place  of  wor- 
ilnip  called  the  African  Church,  fet  apart  for  the 
negroes  ;  who  2p,  notwithftanding,  to  the  other  ^ 
churches   at  their  pleafure.     The  clergyman  of" 
the  x'\frican  church  is  himfclf  a  negroe.     He  is 
joined   to  the  clergy  on  all  occafions  where  they 
iiiTembie  in  a  body. 

The  Quakers  have  eftablifhed  here  two  charity 
fchools  for  the  negroes,  where  they  are  taught  to 
read,  write,  and  call  accounts.     But  among  the- 
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wife  and  beneficent  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennfyl^ 
vania,  one- fees  with  pain  that  no  provifion  is  yet 
made  for  the  creeling  of  fchools  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children  at  the  pubhc  expence,  hke  thofe 
of  New  England.  The  legiilature,  indeed,  is  en- 
gaged on  a  plan  of  this  nature.  The  Quakers, 
it  is  faid,  oppofe  thefe  foundations,  becaufe  they 
have  fchools  of  their  own,  being  unwilling  to 
mingle  their  children  with  the  children  of  other 
perfuafions  ;  and  becaufe  they  would  cither  be 
compelled  to  abandon  this  policy  or  maintain 
their  own  fchools  at  an  exclufive  expence,  while 
they  would  pay  a  general  tax  to  thofe  of  the 
public.  I  cannot  fuppofe  this  oppofition  to  be 
real  ;  or,  if  fo,  that  it  can  continue  long.  The 
ftate  that  feels  the  importance  of  public  fchools 
will,  in  the  end,  gain  the  victory  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
the  Quakers  thcmfelves  will  not  be  ba.ckward  in 
acknowledging  the  irijuftice  and  mifchievous  ef- 
fe(5ls  of  their  pretenfioris. 

I  cannot  conclude  what  I  have  to  fay  of  Phi- 
ladelphia without  obferving,  that  here,  and  ai- 
moft  in  every  other  part  of  America  throuiih 
which  I  have  pafied,  I  have  frequently  heard  the 
name  of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  pronoun- 
ced, with  a  profound  veneration  for  his  memory, 
and  fmcere  forrovv  for  his  fate.  Although  he 
never  vifited  the  United  States,  he  was'  known 
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as  a  Frenchman  who  fhewed  the  ftrongeft  at- 
tachment to  their  independence.  They  named 
him  their  friend  ;  and  my  connection  with  him 
by  blood  procured  me  in  more  than  one  family 
the  kindejft  and  mofl  diftinguifhed  reception. 

Having  no  other  paffion  than  that  of  doing 
good,  and  pofleffing  at  once  the  private  virtues, 
as  well  as  thofe  that  fit  us  to  ferve  the  public,, 
he  had  a  modefty,  approaching  to  a  diffidence  of 
himfelf,  that  increafed  the  luftre  of  all  his  great 
qualities.  His  mind  was  noble,  and  independent; 
and  he  worfliipped  liberty  long  before  her  name 
was  openly  pronounced  in  France.  Without 
mixture  in  his  views,  as  without  ftain  in  his  con- 
duel,  he  is  perhaps  the  only  example  of  an  emi- 
nent man  in  the  French  Revolution  whofe  cha- 
radler  calumny  did  not  impeach.  Yet  was  this 
man  murdered  ! — murdered  in  the  prefence  of 
the  tcndcrcft  of  mothers,  and  the  moft  amiable 
of  wives;  by  wretches  calling  themfelves  patriats, 
hired  by  monflers  more  dcteftable  than  thofe, 
and  who  alfo  called  themfelves  patriots  !  France 
iliuddered  at  this  crime,  when  it  was  commit- 
ted ;  and,  even  in  thofe  fatal  times,  when  terror 
compelled  men  to  belie  their  confciences,  no  one 
was  found  to  fay,  that  his  death  was  not  a  pub- 
lic misfortune.  I  have  no  doubt,  W'hen  the  re- 
prcfentatives    of  the  French  nation  fliall  be  at 
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liberty  to  decree  the  homage  of  public  regret  to 
the  memory  of  jufl  citizens  that  intrigue  and 
cruelty  fnatched  from  their  countr)%  the  name 
of  M.  de  la  Rochefoucault  will  be  among  the 
firll  that  will  be  heard.  Suôh  a  decree  will  do 
honour  to  the  French  nation  ;  and  I  Ihall  be  par- 
doned, I  hope,  for  pouring  forth  my  foul  on  this 
fubjeCl.  To  be  proud  of  my  near  connecflion, 
by  blood,  and  by  the  ties  of  an  intimate  friend- 
ship, with  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  men  of  the 
age,  will  not  give  offence  to  thofe  who  know 
what  it  is  to  love  virtue. 
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JOURNEY 


TO 


BETHLEHEM,  AND  IN  THE  JERSEYS, 

IN  JUNE   17Q7. 


THE  ROAD  TO  GERMANTOWN. 

I  Once  mere  quitted  Philadelphia  with  plea- 
fure,  the  oppreffive  and  burning  heat  ren- 
dering that  city  difagreeable  at  this  feafon  ;  and 
as  the  fittings  of  Congrefs,  which  had  induced 
me  to  remain  there  till  now,  prefented  nothing 
to  fatisfy  curiofity,  I  proceeded  towards  Beth- 
lehem. 

.  On  leaving  the  city,  I  went  a  little  out  of  the 
way  to  take  leave  of  my  friend  Mr.  Nicklen, 
a  good  and  worthy  Englifhman,  from  whom  I 
had,  during  my  ftay  in  America,  received  many 
teilimonies  of  attention,  and  who  had  married 
one  of  the  daughters  of  the  refpedable  family  of  à 
Chew.  He  occupies,  during  the  fummer,  one 
of  the  handfomeft  country- feats  in  the  environs 
of  Philadelphia,  built  on  one  of  the  hills  of  Schuyl- 
kill.    This  villa,  which  is  called  Hill,  enjoys  one  : 
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of  the  moft  delightful  profpeds  in  the.  worlds- 
Mr.  Nicklin  purchafed  this  houfc,  and  nineteen, , 
acres  of  ground  attached  to  it,  at  the^  price  of^ 
twenty- two  thoufand  dollars,  which  price  may- 
give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  fuch  feats  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 

The  road  to  Germantown  is  upon  the  afcent, 
the  fummit  of  the  hill  on  which  that  little  tow% 
is  built  being  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the; . 
bed  of  the  Delaware,  although  the  dillance  is.- 
only  feven  miles.     The  lands,  though  not  of  the., 
firfl  quality,  are  fufficiently  producflivc  ;  the  vici- 
nity to  Philadelphia  making  it  caiy  to  get  m.anure, 
while  the  high  price  of  provifions  in  that  city  en- 
courages the  farmer  to  lay  out  fuch  expences  as 
may  infure  the  beil  and  moft  abundant  returns. 

All   the  w^ay  to  Germantown  the  houfes  are~ 
very  clofe  together,  the  properties  being  fo  valu- 
able as  to  prevent  them  from  being  very  exten- 
iive  :  there  are  few  of  the  farms  which  exceed; 
two  hundred   acres.     Stone  abounds  in  this  dif- 
tridl,  and  is  found  at  a  very  fmall  depth;  it  is, 
uniformly  micacious  free  ftone.     Of  this  all  the 
houfes  are  built.     Thefe  buildings  w^ould  not  be 
reckoned  handfome  in  Europe.     They  are  good 
fmall  houfes,  without  elegance  and  w^ithout  orna- 
ment ;   but  in  point  of  fize,   as  well  as  diftribu- 
tion  of  the .  apartments,  they  afford  their  pro- 
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prietors  every  thing  that  comes  under  the  deno- 
mination of  convenience  and  comfort.  Moft  of 
them  are  country  houfes  for  the  relaxation  of  the^ 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia. 

OERMAKTOWN. 

Germantown  is  a  long  village,  near  two  miles 
and  an  half  in  extent.     The  houfes,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  three  hundred,  are  all  built  on  the  ; 
fide  of  the  highway,  and  are  ere(fled  pretty  clofa 
to  each  other*    The  lands  in  all  this  diftriét  cofi;  ■ 
from  an  hundred  and  fixty  to  two  hundred  dol-  | 
lars   the  acre   in  whole  farms  ;  fome  particular, 
acres,  fituated  on  the  road  fide,  fell  for  from  four 
to  five  hundred  dollars.     I  was  even  told  that  it  -J 
is  not  ealy  to  procure  it  at  that  price  ;  and  I  was 
fhewn  a  field  of  a  dozen  of  acres,  the  proprietor  | 
of  which  efi:imates  it  at  eight  hundred  dollars  the! 
acre.     The  culture  of  this  part  of  the  country  isij 
better  attended  to,  than  in  thofe  parts  which  are  i 
at  a  diftance  from  large  towns  ;  but  it  is  far  from- 
being  in  that  ftate  of  cultivation  which  it  wouh 
be  in  Europe,  near  fo  good  a  market  as  that  ol 
Philadelphia.     They  raife  a  good  deal  of  w'heat^ 
and  ilill  more  Indian-corn,  but  very  little  rye  oi 
oats.     All  the  produce  which  is  not  confumed  ii 
the  farmer's  family,  is  carried  to  the  market  a< 
Philadelphia,  in  confequence  of  which  provifions 

art 
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are  as  dear  at  Germantown  as  in  the  city,  to 
thofe  who  are  obliged  to  purchafe  them.  Nay, 
they  are  often  even  dearer  ;  as  the  farmers  who 
go  to  Philadelphia,  where  they  are  fure  of  get- 
ting quit  of  all  their  commodities,  Irequently  re- 
fulè  to  fell  any  part  of  them  on  the  road.  Beef, 
for  example,  which  is  feldom  higher  at  Phila- 
delphia than  eleven  pence,  cofts  fifteen  pence  at 
Germantown.  All  this  country,  and  for  a  con- 
fiderable  way  farther,  is  inhabited  principally  by 
Germans,  and  defcendants  of  Germans.  The 
inhabitants  are  by  no  means  intelligent,  and  they 
are  particularly  averfe  to  leave  their  old  cuftoms 
for  a  new  method  v/hich  might  be  better  ;  but 
they  are  induftrious,  and  their  affiduity  to  labour 
counteracts,  in  fome  meafure,  their  repugnance 
to  all  improvement. 

They  manufacture  in  their  families  at  Ger- 
mantow^n  a  great  quantity  of  woilen,  cotton,  and 
thread  ftockings,  which  the  farmers  carry  to  mar- 
ket at  Philadelphia  with  their  proviiions,  and 
which  are  reckoned  very  durable.  There  are  alfo 
fome  tan- works  at  Germantow^n.  We  find  here 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Prefbyterian  church,  befides  a 
third  for  the  Quakers  ;  an  academy,  and  two 
other  fchools  of  confiderable  repute. 

I  ftopped  at  the  houfe  of  my  excellent  and  re- 
fpeâ:ed  friend  Mr.  Chew.     This  , houfe  is  cele- 
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brated  as  an  important  fcene   of  aélion  in  the 
battle  of  Germantown  in  1/77.     Two  hundred 
EngUfli  of  the  advance-gnard  of  the  army,   re- 
pulfed  by  the  Americans,  were  inclofed  in  this 
place;   and  refifled  the  efforts  of  General  Wafli- 
ington,   w^io  endeavoured   to   get  the  better  of 
them  with  the  affiftence  of  his  artillery,  and  who, 
after  the  lofs  of  four  or  five  hundred  men  killed 
or  w^ounded,  w^as  obliged  to  retrjsat,   not  being 
able  to  follow  up  the  advantage  which  his  right 
had  obtained,  in  penetrating  to  the   middle  of 
this  village.     General  Wafhington  was  blamed 
at  the  time  for  perfifhing  fo  much  in  carrying  this 
houfe,  which  did  not  contain  fuch  a  number  of 
Endifh  as  could  at  all  have  difconcerted  him  had 
he  left  it  behind,   and  which  would  have   fallert 
into  his  hands  without  a  blow,  had  he  joined  the 
troops   with   which   he   made    this  unfuccefsfiil 
attack  to  thofe  who  were  before  him,   and  fuc- 
ceeded  in  driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  village, 
Thi^  houfe,  entirely  built  of  the  country  ftone, 
bears  on   its  walls  marks  of  the  American  can- 
non balls  and  muitet  bullets,  a  great  number  of 
which  had  penetrated  into  the  chambers  by  the 
windows.     Thefe  bullets  and  balls  are  Hill  ftick- 
ing  in  the  partitions,  the   holes  v/hich   contain 
them  being  only  covered  w  ith  plafter.    Mr.  Chew 
^as   as  at  that  time  proprietor  of  this  houfe, 

which 
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wîiich  was  built  by  him.     He  fold  it  in  1779> 
with  forty  acres  of  land  belonging  to  it,  for  about 
nine  thoufand  dollars,  and  latl:  fpring  h^  repiir- 
chafed  it,  at  the  price  of  '  twenty-five  thoufand 
dollars,   without  any  improvement  having  been 
made  on  it.     Labourers  receive,  in  the  environs 
of  Germantown,  a  dollar  a  day  of  wages,  during 
hay-making  and  harveft.    The  v/omen  employed 
to  turn   the  hay  are  paid  half- a- dollar  a  day,  all 
befides  their  diet,  which  is  equal  to  half  a  dollar 
mere.     This  diet  conflits  of  coffee  or  chocolate, 
with  ham  to  breakfaft;  frefli   meat  and  vege- 
tables to  dinner  ;   tea  and  ham  for  fupper,  and  a 
pint  of  rum  during  the  day.     This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  labourers  are  fed  in  America  ;  and 
if  this  diet  appear  expenfive  to  thofe  who  employ 
them,  if  this  expence  prevent  them  from  being 
able  to  employ  a  great  number,  it  is  gratifying  to 
fee  how  well  a  clafs  of  men,  reckoned  the  loweft 
in  Europe,  is  treated  in  this  country,  the   only 
one  where  a  man,  whatever  be  his  profeffion,  is 
treated  with  refpeét;  where  all  ranks  are  confi- 
dered  as  men.     We  may  be  told,  that  v/cre  our 
European   labourers  fed   with   coffee   and    frefh- 
meat,  they  would  not  work  better,  or  be  better 
content.     It  is,  in  the  firft  place,  not  true,  that 
they  would  not  work  better  and  be  more  happy, 
if  they  were  better  fed  ]  and  it  is  ftill  more  cer- 
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tain,  that  were  they  treated  with  more  refpcél, 
and  more  attention,  they  would  confider  them- 
felves  lefs  dcbafed,  they  would  become  better, 
they  would  feel  with  pride  that  they  were  a  more 
noble  branch  of  fociety,  and  confequently  would 
be  more  interefted  in  its  prefervation.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  French  revolution  may,  in  this  re- 
fpeél,  operate  a  happy  change  in  the  lot  of  the 
laborious  clafs  of  mankind.  Without  this,  liberty 
would  be  only  a  word  without  meaning,  a  pre- 
text for  diforder. 

A  cord  of  oak  wood  cofts  fix,  and  a  cord  of 
hickory  from  eight  to  ten  dollars,  at  German- 
town.  Thus  the  lands  covered  with  wood, 
which  in  the  more  diftant  parts  are  of  much 
lefs  value  than  other  grounds,  are  here  the  moil 
valuable.  The  wood  from  hence  is  carried  to 
Philadelphia  principally  in  the  winter  time;  the 
river  not  being  navigable,  it  could  not  be  con- 
veyed by  it. 

ROAD  TO  CLEMENT'S  TAVERN.— SPRINGHOUSE. 

Germantown  is  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia, 
which  the  Bethlehem  road  docs  not  get  out  of 
till  five  or  fix  miles  farther  on,  at  Chefnut-hill, 
a  pretty  village,  where  there  are  eftablifhed  a 
number  of  butchers,  who  carry  to  the  market  at 
Philadelphia  the  beef  which  they  kill,  and  alfo 
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fupply  the  neighbourhood.  A  little  beyond  Chef- 
nut-hill  we  enter  Montgomei7  county.  The 
road,  all  the  way  to  Clement's  Tavern,  is  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  little  hills  and  valleys,  more  or  lefs  ex- 
tenfive,  all  in  a  good  ftate  of  cultivation.  The 
lands  at  Springhoufc  are  w^orth  from  forty  to 
forty-five  dollars  the  acre  ;  the  labourers  receive 
here  one  or  two  Ihillings  lefs  than  at  German- 
town.  The  country  abounds  in  oak  ;  and  the 
great  confumption  of  wood  in  lime-kilns  keeps 
always  up  the  price  of  a  cord  of  oak  to  three 
dollars,  and  of  hickory  to  five,  although  the  lands 
under  culture  are  here  lefs  in  proportion  to  the 
wood-lands  than  near  Philadelphia.  Springhoufe 
is  diftant  from  thence  eioihtcen  miles. 

Stone  becoming  lefs  abimdant,  and  every  where 
deeper  in  the  earth,  after  leaving  Springhoufe, 
houfes  of  ftone  are  lefs  numerous,  and  thofe  of 
w^ood  confequently  more  common.  The  coun- 
try to  Clement's  Tavern  continues  to  be  of  the 
fame  defcription.  This  tavern,  feven  miles  from 
Springhoufe,  is  fituated  exaclly  on  the  bounda- 
ries of  Montgomery  and  Buck's  counties.  The 
lands  here  fell  for  from  thirty-two  to  fixty  dollars 
the  acre.  Labourers'  wa-j-es  are  the  fame  as  at 
Springhoufe.  Farm  horfes  cofl  from  a  hundred 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  ;  cattle  eighty 
dollars  the  pair  ;  cows  thirty  dollars.     As  there 
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is  no  oak  in  this  neighbourhood,  although  th'e 
woods  are  ftill  more  numerous  than  at  Spring- 
houfe,  the  cord  of  hickory  coils  here  only  four 
dollars.  The  country  is  all  along  peopled  in  a 
great  meafure  with  German  and  Dutch  families. 
Clements  is  of  Dutch  defcent.  His  grandfa- 
ther, who  was  a  rich  merchant,  engaged  in  the 
Eail:  India  trade,  came  to  America  in  1707. 
The  lofs  of  feveral  veffels  having  ruined  his  for- 
tune, he  colled;ed  the  wreck  of  it  to  carry  to 
Pennfylvania.  His  grandfon,  the  tavern-keeper, 
is  one  of  the  beft  men  1  have  met  with.  He 
iliews,  with  a  kind  of  fatisfaélion,  an  old  andiron, 
which  his  grandfather  brought  from  Holland, 
and  which,  a  hundred  years  before  that  time, 
had  made  part  of  the  furniture  of  his  father's 
houfe.  Clements  fees  in  this  old  piece  of  furni 
tore,  which  is  difplayed  in  his  kitchen,  a  family 
monument,  which  makes  him  trace  two  hundred 
years  of  his  genealogy,  and  in  dilating  upon  that 
he  exhibits  a  confiderable  fire,  quite  the  reverfe 
of  his  amiable  fimplicity. 

QUAKERSTOWN,  AND  THE  ROAD  TO  BETHLEHEM, 

The  country  becomes  more  mountainous  as  we 
proceed  on  from  Clement's  houfe-;  the  valleys 
confequently  are  extenfive,  and  we  find  no  longer 
granite  but  free-ftone,  at  leail  in  the_  courfe  of 

twenty 
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twenty  miles.  The  country  is  moftly  covered 
witli  wood,  although  in  feveral  places  the  houfes 
arc  pretty  clofe,  and  the  lands  well  cultivaté'd.  ■ 

Quakerftown  is  a  fmall  village,  the  chief  place 
of  a  fettlement  of  Quakers  fpread  through  the 
tov^^nfnips  of  Upper  and  Lower  Milford.  Thefc 
tow^nfhips  were  given  to  the  Quakers  about  eighty 
years  ago  by  William  Penn.  All  the  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  Quakers  ;  feveral  of  the  fami- 
lies which  were  firft  fettled  having  quitted  it, 
and  been  fucceeded  by  others.  The  number  of 
thefe  at  prefent  is  about  three  hundred  ;  and  a 
number  of  other  faniilies  alfo  people  the  two 
townfliips,  which  are  inliabited  and  well  culti- 
vated. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  converfation  of  the 
Quaker  who  keeps  the  tavern  w^here  I  ftopped, 
the  religion  of  that  feel  is  the  article  w^hich  leafl 
occupies  the  Quakers  eftabliilied  in  this  town- 
fhip.  Their  farm  is  the  confiant  object  of  their 
thought. 

They  are  faid  to  be  very  good  farmers.  They 
lay  out  the  gre'ateft  part  of  their  grounds  in  mear 
dow,  and  they  carry  their  butter,  cheefe,  calves, 
poultry,  and  the  articles  manufactured  in  their 
families»  fuch  as  flockings,  linen,  &c.  to  Phila- 
delphia, near  forty  miles  diftant.  The  frequency 
'of  their  journies  to  Philadelphia  is  regulated  by 

the 
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the  extent  of  their  farms,  and  the   confequent 
quantity  of  their  provifions. 

Some  of  them  go  only  once  a  fortnight,  others 
every  ten  days;  others,  again,  ©nee  a>  week  ;  and 
there  is  one  individual  vs'ho  goes  every  market^  ! 
day,  that  is  twice  a  week.  The  quantity  of  pro-  I 
vifions  they  carry  alfo  determines  the  manner  of 
carriage,  namely,  whether  on  horfeback,  in  a  cart 
with  two  horfes,  or  in  a  waggon  with  lour  horfes. 
They  fet  out  on  the  evening,  to  reach  Philadel- 
phia by  break  of  day,  and  return  when  they  have 
fold  all  their  goods  ;  which  they  never  fail  to  do,- 
even  if  they  are  obhged  to  lower  their  price  as^ 
the  day  advances.  Their  horfes  ftand  unyoked 
near  the  carts  all  the  market  time,  the  oats  with 
which  they  feed  them  being  brought  from  the 
farm  with  the  provifions.  This  is  the  praéliçe 
of  all  the  farmers  from  Gcrmantown  to  Quakerf- 
town,  and  confiderably  farther.  They  reckon 
that  one  cow  yields  five  pounds  of  butter  a  week, 
that  is  to  fay,  to  carry  to  market  ;  for  they  only 
fell  what  is  over  the  confumption  of  their  own 
families,  and  none  of  them  deny  themfelves  either 
butter,  milk,  cream,  or  fowls.  I  met  on  the 
road  fome  girls  of  eighteen  on  horfeback,  tra- 
velling to  Philadelphia,  and  carrying  forty  pounds 
weight  of  butter,  with  fome  cheefe  and  poultry. 
Some  of  them  travel  alone  ;  and  their  youth  and 

beauty, 
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beauty,  for  the  greater  part  of  them  are  very- 
pretty,  gives  them  no  difturbance  in  a  journey  fo 
long,  fo  often  repeated,  and  the  greateft  part  of 
which  is  made  in  the  night  time  :  no  perfon 
thinks  of  injuring  them.  This  particular  of  Ame- 
rican morals  is  truly  admirable. 

The  lands  about  Quakerftown  are  worth  from 
thirty-two  to  fixty  dollars  ;  the  wages  of  th^ 
labourers  the  fame  as  at  Clement's  Tavern.  The 
culture  of  grain  is  here  the  fame  as  clfev/here 
in  America,  a  good  deal  of  maize,  corn,  and 
rye  ;  but  the  lands  are  either  not  at  all  or  very 
badb'  manured  :  the  dung  is  laid  upon  the  grafs 
grounds.  From  Quakerftown  to  Bethlehem  the 
country  is  ftill  more  mountainous;  we  meet  how- 
ever frequently  with  extremely  fertile  valleys. 
Mod  of  the  houfes  are  built  of  ftone  ;  a  good 
many  of  them,  howe^'er,  are  conftruéled  of  fquare 
beams  of  wood,  and  the  interftices  filled  up  with 
ftone.     The  barns  are  large,  and  moftly  of  wood« 

All  this  country,  from  Philadelphia  to  within 
a  mile  of  Wilkibarre,  formed  part  of  the  firft 
purchafe  made  from  the  Indians  by  William 
Penn,  and  has  been  long  cultivated  and  inhabited. 
We  fee  here  few  of  thofe  trunks  of  trees  which 
remain  often  under  foot  fo  long  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  operation  of  grubbing,   and 

the 
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the  countr)^  is  almoft  throughout  as  much  clear- 
ed of  wood  as  the  generality  of  Europe. 

The  mountains  known  under  the  name  of  the. 
heh'tgh  Mountains,  are,  properly  fpealiing,  the  firft 
chain  which  we  meet  from  Philadelphia,  the  pre- 
ceding ones  being  rather  detached  hills  than 
mountains.  This  chain,  which  croiTes  the  Suf- 
quehannah  near  Harrifburg,  lofes  its  name  at  the 
Delaware  near  Eaflon,  and  continues  through 
Jerfey  under  another  name.  On  the  other  fide 
of  that  mountain  fi:ands  Bethlehem,  built  on  the 
conflux  of  the  river  Lehigh,  which  falls  into  the 
Delaware  near  Eailon,  and  of  the  creek  Mano- 
kify,  which  falls  immediately  at  Bethlehem  into 
the  river  Lehigh. 

BETHLEHEM.— DETAILS  RESPECTING  THE  MORA- 
.  VIANS. 

Bethlehem  is  inhabited  by  the  Moravian  bre- 
thren. It  is  the  firil  and  moft  confidcrable  of 
their  fettlements  in  America,  and  has  thencg  ac- 
quired much  celebrity.  I  have  read  in  books  of 
travels  fo  many  différent  recitals  refpec^ing  the 
internal  government  of  their  focicty,  their  com- 
munity of  goods,  their  children  beini;  even  taken 
away  from  the  authority  and  fuperin tendance  of 
their  parents,  as  belonging  to  the  fociety  at  large, 
'  and 
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and  refpeding  feveral  other  points  of  their  govern- 
ment, that  I  was  defirous  to  judge  my fclf  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  affertions;  and  I  have  found  at 
Bethlehem  frefli  rcafon  not  to  credit,  without 
proof,  the  recitals  of  travellers.  This  indifputable 
truth  is,  however,  rather  delicate,  to  be  avowed 
by  one  who  is  writing  travels. 

I  lliall  not  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Mora- 
vians, which  their  hiflorians  fix  at  the  year  1424; 
to  their  perfecution  in  Europe  ;  to  the  almoft  total 
diffolution  of  their  fociety  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feventecAth  century  ;  nor  to  their  reunion 
in  1722,  under  the  aufpices  of  Count  Zinzen- 
DORFF.  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  their  dodirines; 
all  thefe  fa6ls  are  unconnected  with  their  tempo- 
ral government  at  Bethlehem,  which  is  the  only 
point  I  w^iflied  to  know,  and  which  I  think  is  at 
this  time  interefting. 

Ii>  1740,  the  Count  ZinzendorfF  purchafed 
from  Mr.  Allan,  who  held  it  of  Willam  Penn, 
the  diftrid;  now  called  Bethlehem,  with  the  view 
of  there  forming  an  eftablifhment  for  the  fociety. 
of  the  Moravians.  Although  fome  trees  were 
cut  down  in  1741,  it  was  not  till  1  7"^"^  that  the 
fettlement  was  begun.  One  hundred  and  forty 
^Moravian  brethren  and  fifters  arrived  from  Ger- 
many, and  fettled  there.  Thefe  families  were 
poor,  had  no  other  dependence  than  their  labour, 

and 
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and  every  thing  was  to  be  done  to  form  a  fettle- 
ment  in  this  defert.     They  Hved  then  in  one 
general  community,   contrary  to   the  rules  and 
ufage  of  their  fociety,  but  only  from  theneceffity 
of  circumftances,  which  would  have  rendered  the 
general  progrefs  of  their  fociety  more  flow,  and 
the  fituation  of  the  individual  families  more  in- 
convenient,  if  their  labours  and  produélions  had 
been  divided.     This  deviation  from  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Unity  (for  thus  they  call  their  whole' 
fociety)  was  prefcribed  by  the  fynod,  which  makes 
and  alters  the  laws  of  all  the   Moravian  people. 
Thus,  under  the  order  of  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
gregation eftabliflied  at  Bethlehem,  they  cleared 
the  woods,  made  roads,  and  cultivated  the  lands;' 
the  women  fpan,  wove,  made  their  cloaths,  and^' 
prepared  their  vi(?luals.    One  fmgle  will  animated 
the  whole,   and  the  produél  of  each  individual's^'  I 
labour  ferved  indifcriminately  to  the  fupport  of 
the  whole  brother  and  fifterhood.     The  fathers 

4 

and  mothers  being  conftantly  employed  in  la- 
bour, could  not,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
community,  give  their  attentions  to  their  children.  * 
The  fociety  therefore  appointed  fome  of  the  fif-  ' 
ters  to  take  care  of  the  whole  ;  the  authority, 
however,  and  the  fuperintendance  of  the  parents^ 
was  neither  taken  away  nor  diminifhed.    At  that- 
time  even,  notwithftanding  their  community  of. 

goods, 
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goods,  the  brethren  who  received  any  money 
from  their  families  or  friends  had  the  free  dif- 
pofal  of  it.  If  any  of  them  veiled  their  property 
in  the  common  ftock  it  was  vohantarily,  and 
the  effetPt  of  a  zeal  and  difmtereftednefs  of  which 
there  were  but  few  examples.  The  brethren 
poffefled  of  any  private  property,  had  frequently 
their  children  with  them  ;  they  clothed  them 
better  ;  and  the  care  wdiich  they  took  of  them  in 
infancy,  a  charge  confidercd  a  relief  to  the  fo- 
ciety,  w^as  a  proof  that  at  Bethlehem  the  children 
were  not,  as  has  been  alleged,  the  property  of 
the  community,  and  that  it  w^as  no  part  of  the 
inftitution  to  make  the  members  renounce  all 
private  property.  In  proportion  as  the  fettle- 
ment  advanced,  and  their  labour  became  lefs  ur- 
gent, the  fociety  of  Bethlehem  faw  the  incon- 
veniences attending  a  community  of  labour,  pro- 
duce, and  enjoyment.  The  paffions,  the  vices, 
and  the  virtues  of  man,  have  every  where  nearly 
the  fame  charad;er.  The  adlive  brethren  killed 
themfelves  with  work,  while  the  idle  took  little 
trouble.  Thofe  who  refleéled  difcovered,  that 
whatever  fatigue  they  endured,  their  fituation 
was  novvife  ameliorated  ;  and  that  induftry,  the 
indifputable  property  of  every  man,  afforded  them 
not  a  fmgle  advantage.  Refieélion  then  had  the 
fame  effeél  on  the  indullrious,  as  their  natural 
Vol.  IV.  K  difpofition 
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diipolitîon  had  on  the  idle  ;  the  ardour  for  labour 
no  longer  continued  ;  the  fociety  did  not  profper> 
and  the  moft  of  its  members  were  discontented. 

Thefe  joint  confiderations  induced  them,  in 
1762,  to  change  the  fyftcm  of  the  community. 
The  fociety  of  Bethlehem  was  now  eftabliflied 
on  the  rules  of  the  focieties  in  Europe,  and  re- 
called to  the  true  confiiitution  of  the  fociety  at 
large;  it  is  under  this  fyffcem  that  it  has  been  re- 
gulated fmce  that  epoch,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
Moravian  congregations  eftabliflied  clfewherc  m 
America. 

By  the  prefent  ordonnances,  the  communion 
of  property  is  done  away  in  favour  of  the  indi- 
vidiials  ;  it  only  continues  as  to  the  government 
of  the  fociety,  and  it  cxifts  partially.  The  terri- 
torial property,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  the 
tavern,  the  ftorc,  the  farm,  the  faw-mills,  oil- 
n:iills,  CQrn-mills,  and  fulling-mills,  the  tannery, 
and  the  dyeing  manufaâ:ory,  belong  to  the  fo- 
ciety, which  from  thefe  funds  is  enabled  to  pro- 
vide for  the  poor,  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and 
of  the  public  taxes.  In  all  other  refpec^lis  everjr 
brother  enjoys  the  abfolute  property'  of  whatever 
he  can  earn  by  his  labour,  be  it  what  it  may, 
and  of  the  gifts  which  he  may  receive. 

The  government  of  the  fociety  is  vefted  in  the 
bifhop,  the  minifter,  the  intendant,  and  the  in* 

fpedors. 
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fpe(^ors,  male  and  female,  of  the  different  divi- 
fions  of  the  fociety,  which  are  five  in  number  ; — ■ 
the  young  men  unmarried  ;  the  unmarried  fillers  ; 
the  widows  ;  the  married  brethren  and  fillers, 
and  the  fchools.  The  intendant  has  the  exclufive 
adminiftration  of  the  property  of  the  focicty  ;  but 
he  mufl:  advife  with  a  committee,  compofed  of 
from  eight  to  ten  members,  and  chofen  by  the 
brethren  at  large.  In  the  name  of  the  intendant 
they  carry  on  all  their  tranfadions,  grant  leafes  of 
houfcs  and  lands,  fecuritics  for  borrowed  money, 
difcharges,  &c.  All  the  houfes,  however,  erecled 
in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  four  thoufand 
acres  belonging  to  it,  arc  not  the  property  of  the 
fociety,  nor  even  the  greater  part  of  them  ;  they 
belong  to  brethren,  who  have  built  upon  land  for 
which  they  pay  rent  to  the  fociety.  The  amount 
of  thLs  rent  is  two-pence  the  foot  in  front,  by 
twenty  feet  in  depth.  The  houfe  built  by  the 
brother  is  his  abfolute  property  ;  he  can  leave  it 
to  his  wife  or  his  children,  in  the  fame  way  as 
he  can  his  other  effets,  or  he  can  fell  it  ;  only 
he  cannot  convey  it  but  to  a  brother,  who  has 
obtained  from  the  dire<5lory  permiffion  to  pur- 
chafe  it,  with  the  burthen  of  the  rent  attached 
to  it,  and  which  perpetually  remains. 

The  directors  having  the  government  of  tlie 
fociety,  mull  admit  into  their  territory  thofe  only 

K  2  who 
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who  they  think  will  not  difturb  the  fociety.  In 
die  contracls  of  leafe  made  by  the  intendant^ 
with  the  advice  of  the  committee,  to  thofe  in- 
tending to  build  a  houfe,  or  to  thofe  who  pur- 
chaic  a  houfe,  it  is  always  ftipuiatcd,  that  if  the 
proprietor  fliall  be  defirous  of  quitting  it,  and 
cannot  find  a  purchafer  who  may  be  agreeable  to 
the  fociety,  the  fociety  is  to  purchafe  it  at  a  price 
declared  by  a  law,  which  alfo  fixes  the  terms  of 
payment.  Garden  ground,  or  land  in  the  coun- 
try, is  let  at  fix  fliilliniîs  the  acre.  Befidcs  the 
government  farm  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of 
the  fociety,  there  are  fix  or  feven  fmaller  farms 
belonging  to  it.  Thefe  are  let  to  tenants  who' 
pay  a  third  part  of  their  produce,  and  who  alfo 
pay  fix  fifillings  of  rent  for  their  garden  grounds. 
Thefe  tenants  are  all  at  prefent  Moravians  ;  but 
this  condition  is  nowife  indifpenfiible.  Some- 
times the  farms  are  let  to  other  perfons,  only  the 
fociety  nluft  be  fatisfied  as  to  their  chara61er  and 
behaviour  ;  and  they  will  not  receive  as  tenants 
thofe  of  whom-  they  have  not  received  a  fatis- 
fa<5lory  account. 

The  fociety  could  eafily  procure  a  higher  price, 
and  might  at  once  clear  two  thoufand  five  hun- 
dred acres,  which  ftill  remain  in  wood,  if  they 
would  admit  ftrangers,  or  at  leafk  not  referve  to 
themfeives  this  choice  of  thofe  who  offer  to  take 
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their  farms;  but  they  are  defirous  beyond  every 
thinp"  of  preferving  what  they  call  good  order, 
union,  and  morality  ;  and  to  this  they  facrifice 
ihe  augmentation  of  their  revenues. 
;  The  town  of  Bethlehem  is  inhabited  by  be- 
tween five  and  fix  liundred  pcrfons,  all  .of  the 
brother  or  fifterhood.  They  have  v/orkm^n  of 
levery  kind  ;  but  thcfe  cannot  fettle  there  without 
,die  permiffion  ot  the  directors,  w  ho  fufi'er  no 
workmen  of  the  fame  buhnefs,  but  as  far  as  they 
are  neceifary  forthc  inhabitants.  If  more  were 
to  be  permitted,  tiiey  could  not  live  by  their 
trade,.  At  the  fam.e  time,  the  price  of  all  kinds 
of  work  is  fixed,  to  prevent  the  want  o,f  riyalfliip 
from  putting  it  in  th<:  power  of  the  workmen  to 
make  exorbitant  demands  ;  but  the  prices  of  the 
-country  around  regulate  thofe  of  the  town.  Be- 
yond that  the  workmen  are  independent  of  the 
focietyin  c,ondu61mg  their  bufinefs.  They  pur- 
chafe  with  their  money  what  articles  they  haye 
.occaiion  for  ;  they  fell  them  as  they  think  pro- 
per ;  the  profits  belong  to  them,  without  their 
accounting  to  the  fociety,  or  even  paying  any 
tax.  The  only  tax  indeed  which  is  levied,  and 
which  is  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
•town,  is  for  keeping  up  the  roads,  lamps,  feats  in 
the  church,  pumps,  and  refervoirs.  This  tax  is 
.every  four  or  five  years  impofed  upon   each  fa- 

K  3  mily 
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mily  by  name,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  of  his  means;  but  it  is  fo  moderate, 
that  the  fam.iUes  confidered  the  richeft  in  the 
town  do  not  pay  above  thirty  fliilhngs  or  four 
dollars  a  year.  This  tax  is  paid  every  fix  montlis  ; 
and  if  it  happen  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
the  committee  find  that  the  money  raifed  is  not 
fufHcient  to  cover  the  expences,  they  demand 
double  or  treble  of  the  laft  payment  ;  and  on  the 
ether  hand,  they  demand  nothing,  when  the  ex- 
pence  is  not  fo  great  as  the  tax  fixed. 

As  to  the  public  taxes,  which  in  Pcnnfylvania, 
as  I  have  already  repeatedly  obferved,'are  only  the 
taxes  of  the  county,  the  fociety  pays  thefe  out  of 
its  funds.  Thefe  funds  proceed  from  the  lands, 
and  the  profits  of  the  refcrved  branches  of  ma- 
nufaélures  or  com.merce.  Each  of  the  brethren 
put  at  the  head  of  thefe  different  eftablifliments 
receives  a  falarv  from  the  focietv,  to  which  he 
pays  in  the  profits,  after  the  expcnce  of  his  own 
and  family's  living  and  cloathing.  The  com- 
mittee requires  no  detailed  account  of  his  ma- 
nagement :  he  has  received  fo  much  money- 
there  remains  fo  much  in  his  hands.  Such  is  the 
account  given  in  by  the  tavern-keeper,  the  far- 
mer, the  miller,  the  ftore-keeper,  &c.  When 
the  dirediors  arc  told  of  the  poffibility  of  flich 
perfons  cheating  the  fociety,  they  will  not  ad- 
mit 
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mit  it  ;  bccaule,  fay  they,  all  their  charaélers  are 
known  to  us  ;  their  aélions  are  fo  public,  that  if 
they  were  difhonel^  they  could  not  be  fo  long 
without  being  difcovered,  and  they  w^ould  then 
be  difmiffed.  They  confider  that  uniimit-ed  con- 
fidence as  benevolence,  brotherly  charity,  &c. 
They  add  to  the  defence  of  this  motive — that 
a  man  narrowly  watched  is  more  excufabk  in 
robbing,  than  one  in  whom  confidence  is  placed  ; 
and  they  affirm,  that  they  ne^er  have  had  rea- 
foii  to  repent  of  this  rule,  of  confidence.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  their  different  branches 
bring  them  in  very  little.  The  fociety  does  not 
draw  a  dollar  an  acre  free  from  their  farms.  The 
ftore,  extremely  well  fupplied,  which  fells  a  great 
deal  ui  the  neighbourhood,  does  not  produce  an- 
nually above  eight  hundred  dollars.  The  tavern, 
although  it  has  a  great  deal  of  cuftom,  does  not 
clear  more  than  fourfcore  dollars  ;  and  the  fame 
is  the  cafe  with  refpcél  to  all  the  other  branches 
in  their  hands.  Induflry  is  naturally  flackened, 
when  it  is  not  excited  by  intcreft.  The  whole 
of  the  revenues  of  the  fociety  of  Bethlehem  docs 
not  amount  to  eight  thoufand  dollars  a  year 
upon  an  average,  and  their  expcnces  are  nearly 
equal  to  that  income.  In  the  firfl  place,  they 
ha\  e  to  pay  to  the  direction  of  the  Unity  refident 
in  America,  one-lixteenth  part  of  their  reve- 
K  4  nucs. 
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nues,  to  contribute  to  the  expenccs  of  the  mil- 
fionaries  employed  by  the  Unity  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  and  a  penfion  to  them 
v/hen  fuperannuated.  Five  other  fixteenths  pay 
the  intereft  of  the  fums  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
chafe  of  lands  and  improvements  ;  finally,  their 
falaries  are  to  be  paid.  The  fociety  accounts 
to  a  general  college,  which  tranfaéls  the  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Unity,  the  neat  fumS  remaining,  af- 
ter payment  of  all  expenccs  ;  and  the  college  have 
the  power  of  determining  what  part  of  it  fhall  be 
fcnt  to  them,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  raid- 
ing of  a  fand  of  fcventy-two  thoufand  dollars, 
which  the  Unity  has  granted  to  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Count  Zinzendorff,  and  of  which  they  pay 
the  intereil,  luitil  they  fhall  be  able  to  difcharge 
the  principal  to  them  or  their  defcendants. 

That  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  particular  for 
cieties  lent  to  the  general  college,  is  alfo  meant 
to  contribute  to  the  other  general  expenccs  of 
the  Unity.  The  college  has  power  to  call  for 
what  portion  of  the  revenue  they  think  proper, 
but  they  never  demand  above  a  fmall  part,  be- 
caufe  the  particular  focieties  have  each  of  them 
debts,  which  it  is  neceflary  for  them  to  liquidate  ; 
befides,  thefe  focieties,  and  particularly  that  of 
Bethlehem,  fettle  in  mortmain  fome  part  of  their 
revenues  every  year.  It  likewife  fometimes  hap- 
pens. 
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pens,  that  the  revenues  of  the  year  are  not  equal 
to  the  necelTary  expenditure  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
intendant  is  authorifed  by  the  committee  to  make 
a  loan.  A  great  part  of  the  fum  borrowed  is 
lent  by  the  brethren,  who  receive  intereft  gene- 
rally at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and  are  repaid 
their  principal  at  any  time  upon  fix  months 
previous  demand.  The  fociety's  trcafurer  is 
therefore  at  the  flime  time  the  bank  of  the  bre- 
thren, but  who  may  place  their  money  other- 
wife  at  their  pleafurc.  Sometimes  the  inten- 
idant  borrows  from  ftrangers  ;  in  that  cafe  he  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  legal  intereft  of  the  ftate, 
which  in  Pennlylvania  is  fix  per  cent. 

Before  sfoinp;  farther  into  this  account  of  the 
.cftabliilimcnt  of  Bethlehem,  it  may  be  neceffary 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  general  college,  the 
iynod,  and  the  general  directory  of  the  Mora- 
vians, of  which  I  have  occafion  to  fpeak. 

The  focicty  of  the  Moravians  is  an  oligarchi- 
cal republic.  Each  of  the  eftablifhm.ents  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  names  one  or  more  deputies 
to  the  iynod,  fuch  deputy  or  deputies  being  eledl- 
cd  by  the  brethren  at  large.  The  particular  di- 
rectory of  each  fociety  is  alfo  entitled  to  appoint 
pne  deputy.  The  great  cxpence  of  travelling, 
which  is  defrayed  by  the  focieties  \vho  fend  the 
deputies,  induces  the  diredories  of  the  American 

focieties 
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focieties  to  delegate  their  powers  to  thofe  namod 
by  the   brethren.     The  bifliops  are   entitled,    if 
they  think    proper,   to  attend   the  iynod,   inde-   i 
pendent   of  the  other  deputies  of  the   fociety  to   ] 
which  they  belong.     In  the  fynod,  when  afTem-   | 
bled,  is  vefted  the  fovereignty.     They  alone  have  ' 
a  right  to  alter  the  regulations,   as   well  fpi  ritual  | 
as  temporal  ;  they  coniirm  or  annul  the  appoint-   | 
ment  of  the  principal  officers  made  during  their  | 
iTcefs  ;  and  finally,  they  receive  the  accounts  of  j 
all  the  general  concerns,  and  decide    thereon  ul- 
timately ; — they  are  convened  every  feven  years  | 
and  remain  allembled  for  two  or  three  m.onths  ; 
they  name  a  college,  com.pofed  of  thirteen  mem- 
bers,  w:  r..    during  their  reccfs,  manage  the  ge- 
neral affairs  of  the  Unity,    appoint  the  principal 
officers,  direél  the  miffions,   regulate  the  affairs, 
intereft,  difcipline,  &c.     The  fittings  of  the  col-' 
lege   are   held  a  league  from  Hernutt  in  Upper 
Lufatia  ;  their  funélions  continue  during  the  re- 
cefs  of  the  Ij'nod.     On   the  meeting  of  the  {j* 
nod  their  powers  ceaie,  and  they  are  re-effcablifli- 
ed  by  the  fynod  at  the  end  of  their  feffion,  eith( 
from  amona:  the  former  members,  or  new  ones 
are  appointed,  according  to  the  will  of  the  fynod. 
As  to  the  general  dired;ory  of  xVmerica,  their 
functions  arc   to  watch  over  the  intcrefts  of  the 
Unity  in  North  America,  and  particularly  to  di- 

reél 
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red:  the  miffions  in  that  part  of  the  v^^orld.  It 
is  compofed  of  two  agents  of  the  general  college, 
fent  to  fuperintend  the  management  of  the  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  Unity,  fuch  as  certain 
farms  or  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, and  particularly  the  fifteen  thoufand  acres 
granted  by  the  United  States,  beyond  the  Ohio, 
on  the  Muikingum,  to  the  Moravian  miffiona- 
ries.  The  bifhops  of  America,  the  preacher  of 
Nazareth,  and  the  minifter  of  Bethlehem,  arc 
alfo  members.  The  direiftory  names  to  certain 
funélions  in  the  American  congregations,  which 
urgency  requires  to  be  filled  up  before  the  gene- 
ral college  can  be  conûilted,  as  the  intendant, 
the  bifliop,  the  minifters,  &c.  Except  this,  the 
dirediory  has  no  authority  as  a  body  over  the  af- 
fairs of  the  focieties,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  have  each  its  d  rediory  and  committee. 
The  bifliop  ordains  the  bifliops,  preachers,  and 
priefts  ;  thefe  laft  may  alfo  be  ordained  by  each 
other.  The  bifhops  have  very  inconfiderablc  fa* 
laries,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  bifliop  of 
Bethlehem,  Mr.  Ernheim,  a  man  of  fourfcore, 
who  has  no  other  domeftic  fervant  than  his  own 
daughter,  and  who  I  found  baking  cakes,  which 
he  fells  to  increafe  his  living.  His  falary  is 
two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  befides  being  fup- 
pUed  with  wood  and  lodging.     The  higheft  fala- 

ries 
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rîes  paid  by  the  Unity  do  not  exceed  three  hnn* 
dred  dollars. 

Î  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  Bethlehem 
fociety  is  divided  into  five  departments,  each  un- 
der the  diredion  of  an  infpeèlor  or  infpeélrefs  ; 
iind  in  this  office  we  find  the  temporal  admini- 
llration  of  the  fociety  in  fome  degree  mixed 
with  its  difcipline.  The  unmarried  brethreri  live 
together  in  a  feparate  houfe,  that  is,  they  eat  and 
fleep  there,  but  they  do  not  work  there,  if  they 
can  find  work  elfewhere.  Mofl  of  them  are  ap- 
prentices or  journeymen  in  the  fliops  of  the  fo- 
.ciety,  or  to  the  artificers  in  the  town.  The  mo- 
ney which  they  earn  is  their  own,  only  they  muft 
pay  for  their  board,  and  for  keeping  up  the 
building  where  they  lodge,  as  well  as  their  por- 
tion of  the  tax  impofed  upon  that  houfe  for  the 
public  cxpences  of  the  town.  All  thefe  ex- 
pences,  including  their  cloathing,  may  amount  at 
prefent  to  forty-five  dollars,  while  their  earnings 
may  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  ten. 
Thofe  who,  for  want  of  work  out  of  doors,  arc 
employed  in  the  houfe,  are  paid  for  their  labour 
by  the  infpeâor,  who  employs  them,  the  amount 
of  their  board,  and  their  other  contributions  to 
the  common  expences  being  firfl  dedu<5led.  Thus 
the  brethren  of  this  houfe  coû.  the  fociety  no- 
thing.    The  fame  is  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the 

unmarried 
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ïînmarncd  fiftcrs,  fome  of  whom  are  empioyed  in 
the  houfcs  of  the  town  as  fervants  and  cook- 
maids.  Thefe  ha^e  their  board  and  lodgin?  in 
the  famihcs  where  thcj  arc  employed,  and  pa)'^ 
to  the  houfe  four  or  five  dollars  a  year  towards 
the  common  expcnccs.  This  contribution  pre- 
fcrves  to  them  the  right  of  entering  into  that 
houfe  w^hen  they  pkafe  The  greater  part  of 
them,  however,  arc  employed  in  the  houfe  in 
fewing  and  embroidery  ;  they  are  paid  for  their 
work  by  the  infpectrefs,  who  fells  it  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  houfe.  The  profit  of  thefe  works 
contributes  to  maintain  the  poor,  who  are  not 
num.crous.  The  girls,  from  the  price  they  re- 
ceive for  their  work  from  the  infpcélrefs,  pay 
their  board  and  their  portion  of  the  charges  of  the 
houfe,  which  amounts  to  the  fame  fum  as  that 
paid  by  the  brethren.  Thus  this  department  is 
no  longer  an  expence  upon  the  fociety  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  relieves  the  fociety  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  great  part,  and  often  the  whole  of 
the  poor.  The  unmarried  fifters  tic  their  fiat 
bonnets  under  their  chin  with  a  red  ribbon  ;  the 
married  women  tie  theirs  with  a  blue,  and  the 
Widows  theirs  with  a  white  ribbon. 

It  is  not  hov/ever  compulfory,  upon  either  the 
young  men  or  w^oraen,  to  refide  in  thefe  common 
houfes  ;    their  relations  may  take  the  entire  diA 

pofal 
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poilil  of  them — keep  them  at  home,  or  fend  them    | 

to  other  fchools,  as  they  think  proper.     The  bre-*   j 

thren  of  eaiy  fortunes,  for  example,  feldom  fend   ' 

their  daughters  to  the  fifters  houfc  ;  and  there  are    , 

alio  Hftcrs  at  the  houfe  of  Bethlehem  who  belong  ! 

to  Moravian  families  not  rcfident  in  the  town,  and   ' 

I 
who  often  come  from  very  diftant  parts.  j 

•    As  to  the  widows  houfc,  it  is  fupported  by  the    | 
Society  ;  and  all  the  work  they  can  do  goes  to  the 
benefit  of  the  houfe,  when  it  is  not  fufficient  to   | 
defray  their  expences. 

There  has,  for  about  fifteen  years,  been  infti- 
tuted  among  the  Moravian  brethren  a  fort  of  vo- 
luntary fociety  in  favour  of  widows.  The  mem- 
bers contribute  each  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  or 
from  forty  to  fifty  dollars.  The  interefi:  of  that 
fum  is  fettled  upon  the  widows  of  the  contribu- 
tors, and  betters  their  living  if  they  refide  in  the 
w  idows  houfe,  or  is  paid  to  them  to  allifl  their 
own  houfe-kceping,  if  they  live  by  themfelves. 
This  fociety  is  not  confined  to  Bethlehem.  The 
brethren  of  any  of  the  eftablifliments  in  America 
may  become  members  ;  and  the  capital  being  dc- 
pofited  at  Bethlehem,  the  intereft  is  paid  at  the 
rcfpeélive  places  of  refidcnce  of  the  widows  of  the 
contributors.  This  fociety  has  alfo  its  particular 
regulations  ;  one,  for  example,  by  which  a  bro- 
ther in  a  dangerous  ftate  of  health  cannot  be  ad* , 
mitted  to  fubfcribe.  I| 

The 
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The  fchools  arc  under  the  direélion  of  an  in- 
fpector  and  infpeélrefs.     There  is  an  academy 
for  the  reception  of  yoving  ladies  from  other  parts, 
who  receive  there  the  ufual  education  of  females, 
even  mufic.     The  daughters  of  the  brethren  are 
likewife  received  there.     This  efi:ablifhment  fup- 
ports  itfelf  in  refpeél  to  its  private  expences,  the 
keeping  up  the  buildings,  and  the  contribution  ta 
the  public  charges.    The  board  is  forty-five  dollars 
a  year,  and  fix  dollars  more  for  fuch  of  them  a"^ 
are  taught  mufic.     The  daughters  of  the  fociety 
may  be  fcnt  to  this  fchooi,  but  their  board  muft 
be  paid  by  their  relations.     The  fociety  pays  for 
the  daughters  of  thofe  who  /receive  a  falary  from 
them,  andalfo  for  the  children  of  the  poor.    The 
daughters  of  the  brethren  not  being  boarders,  the 
expence  of  their  education  is  lefs.     There  are  at 
this  day  fixty-fix  of  the  boarders,  w4io  are  {gran- 
gers,  from   different  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Antilles.    This  academy  is  in  great  repu- 
tation.    The  governeiles  appear  to  me  to  be  at- 
tentive, and  fome  of  the  fcholars  have  made  con- 
fiderable  proficiency  in  drav^ing,  writing,  and  em- 
broidery, and  play  tolerably  upon  the  piano.     At 
the  fam.e  tiine,  as  the  millreffes  are  never  chofen 
but  irom  among  the  fiftcrhood,   and  as  few  of 
them  ha^e  had  any  education  other  than  at  this 
fehool,  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  all  of  them 
can  be  always  of  fufficient  abihty.     A  new  build- 
ins*. 
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mg,  added  four  or  five  years  ago  to  the  eftablifli- 
mcnt,  has  been  creeled,  by  means  of  a  fum  of 
money  borrowed  for  that  purpofe,  the  interefh  of 
which  is  paid  by  the  fchool. 

There  is  alfo,  at  Bethlehem,  under  the  dire(5llon 
of  the  miniller,  a  fmall  fchool  for  boys,  where  they 
are  taught  merely  to  read  and  write,  and  the  firft 
rules  of  arithmetic. 

The  lafl:  department,  namely,  that  of  the  mar- 
ried brethren  and  fifters,  is  wholly  a  department  of 
difciplinc.  The  married  people  refide  in  their  own 
houfes,  and  the  infpeélors  and  infpeélreffes  have 
no  concern  with  them,  but  to  give  advice  when 
their  conduél  has  been  improper,  as  friends,  as 
neighbours,  and  as  divines.  They  have  no  far- 
ther influence  or  fuperintendance  of  their  allions 
or  their  concerns. 

The  Moravian  is  a  religious  fociety.  Religion, 
the  exaél  maintenance  of  the  creed  of  their  doc- 
trines, their  woriliip,  and  their  manners  and'cuf- 
toms,  which  they  confider  neceffary  to  the  exaél 
obfervance  of  that  creed,  and  which  they  believe 
to  be  alone  prefcrlbed  by  the  gofpel,  is  the  fole 
end  of  their  regulations,  their  difcipline,  and  even 
their  relations  in  point  of  temporal  interelt. 
With  this  religious  intention  is  eftablifhed  the 
exad  fuperintendance  of  the  directory  of  the  fo- 
ciety over  the  condud  of  its  membccs,  and  the 

care 
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care  not  to  allow  llrangers  to  fettfe  artlong  them. 
They  are  in  this  rcfped:  monks,  but  tolerant  and' 
mild  monks,  although  fevcfal  articles  of  their  dif- 
cipliiie  Would  be  thought  fevcrc,  and  even  ridi- 
culous, according  to  the  received. ideas  in  other 
countries. 

For  exaniplc,  there  is  no  communication  al- 
lowed between  the  young  men  and  women. 
When  a  jOung  man  means  to  marry,  he  Tignifîes 
his  wifli  to  the  infpector,  and  mentions  the  girl 
he  is  dehrous  of  iTiaking  his  wife,  but  to  whom 
he  has  never  fpoken.  The  inipedtor  applies  to 
the  inipedrefs  of  the  girls,  who,  if  fhe  judges  that 
the  characfler  of  the  young  Woman  is  not  incom- 
patible with  the  charaéler  given  of  the  youth  by 
the  inlpeétor,  propofes  it  to  her  ;  the  girl  may  re- 
fufe,  but  is  not  allowed  to  fay  whom  fhe  would 
prefer.  The  parents  are  confulted  ;  and  the  di- 
reélory  give  their  fandibn,  or  fejeél  the  propofal 
of  the  marriage  thus  far  advanced,  if  they  think 
that  the  youth  will  not  be  able,  by  his  labour,  to 
maintain  his  wife  and  children,  or  if  they  fee  in 
it  any  other  danger  likely  to  accrue  to  the  good 
order  of  the  focietv  ; — but  thefe  refufals  are  rare. 
The  regulation  by  which  the  man  is  not  allov/ed 
to  converfé  with  the  woman  before  his  having 
Cifked  and  obtained  her  in  marriage,  has,  in  the 
(opinion  of  the  Mo: avians,  the  advantaci;e  of  pre- 
VoL.  IV:      _  L  venthig 
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venting  all  kind  of  fedudion,  and  confequentlj 
fay  they,  all  danger  of  improper  conduct.    Mai 
riage  is,  according  to  them,  a  fpiritual  unioi 
the  brethren  and  fifters  being  filled  with  the  Holy  " 
Spirit,  live  more  cordially  together;  their  union  is  \ 
more  durable,  than  If  it  were  founded  on  a  choice  ' 
of  their  hearts,  which  might  deceive  them.   They  j 
even  regard  the  affedion  which  precedes  marriage  \ 
as  a  difpofition  contrary  to  the  fandity  of  mar- 
riage ;    and  they  carry  this  opinion  fo  far,  that  ; 
when  it  happens,  which  is  not  without  examples, 
though  they  are  extremely  rare,  that  a  brother 
and  a  fifter  had  privately  a  too  intimate  connec- 
tion, thefe  cannot  afterwards  be  married  together. 
The  crime  is  kept  private  with  the  infpeélors  and 
the  direétory.  The  girl  is  reprimanded,  but  with 
mildnefs  ;   kept  with  the  reft  if  flie  feem  to  re- 
pent ;  and  married  to    another  young  man,  if 
afked  by  any  one,  but  never  to  her  favourite,  at 
leaft  unlefs  both  of  them  renounce  the  fociety. 

Marriage  takes  place,  not  only  between  the 
youth  of  the  fame  fociety,  but  between  thofe  of 
different  Moravian  focietics.  When  a  man  or  a 
woman  wiflies  to  marry  a  perfon  of  another  reli- 
gion, they  are  not  pievented,  if  they  perfift  in 
their  rcfolution,  in  fpite  of  the  advice  of  their 
infpeftors  and  the  direilory,  it  being  the  princi- 
ple of  the  Moravian  fociety,  never  to  compel  any 

perfons 
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perfons  to  continue  in  it  againft  their  inclina-' 
tion  ;  but  they  are  then  confidered  to  belong  no 
longer  to  the  fociety,  and  muft  quit  it.  Exam- 
ples of  this  fometimes  happen,  as  the  girls,  whoic 
relatives  lire  at  a  diftance,  have  permiffion  to  vifit 
their  fanlil}',  and  occafionally  meet  young  men 
whom  they  prefer  to  the  Moravian  brethren  pro- 
pofed  to  them  by  their  infped;refles. 

The  girls  in  the  houfe  of  the  fillers  are  not 
kept  Ihut  up  ;  they  have  liberty  to  go  out  ;  but, 
as  the  fociety  is  fmall,  the  praétice  of  watching 
!  them  is  fo  univerfal,  that  all  their  aétions  are 
known  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  the  religion  in  which 
they  are  educated  and  kept,  prevents  them  from 
every  aél,  however  innocent,  which  the  fociety 
confiders  irregular — as,  for  example,  to  fpeak  to 
a  young  man.  This  fpirit  of  watchfulnefs  and 
of  religion  is  alike  extended  to  thofe  of  the  fifters 
who  are  employed  as  domeftics  in  families,  and 
are  thus  Icfs  under  the  immediate  and  confiant 
eye  of  the  infpeâ:refs  ;  and  this  fyftem  extends 
towards  the  young  men  and  women  of  other  re- 
ligions, employed  in  the  different  eflablifliments 
of  the  fociety.  The  flighteft  converfation  with 
an  unmarried  woman  is  a  ground  to  expel  the 
offender  from  the  precincts  of  the  fociety  ;  and 
as  this  rigid  law  is  known  to  flrangers  before 

L  2  tliey 
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they  enter  into  the  ferviccj   it  is  very  rarely  in-' 
fringed. 

The  direélors  informed  me,  that  this  law  to 
prevent  all  commerce  between  the  unmarried  of 
the  two  fexes,  originated  in  the  fervour  of  the 
young  females,  at  the  time  of  the  rcftoration  of 
the  foclety  in  1722;  that  they  eftabliihed  it 
among  themfelves,  and  it  thence  became  an 
e-flential  article  of  difcipline  of  the  fociety. 

The  fociety,  however,  is  dcfirous  of  encourag- 
ing marriage  ;  and  with  juftice,  if  they  wifh  their 
perpetuity,  as  they  would  receive  little  addition 
from  ftrangers,  were  they  even  willing  to  admit 
them.  But,  as  I  have  already  faid,  their  grand 
object  is  to  preferve  their  doélrincs,  their  difci- 
pline, and  their  fundamental  cuftoms,  w^hich  pre- 
fent  confiderable  obftacles  to  marriage.  A  young 
man  will  not  marry,  who  does  not  fee  how  he  is 
to  gain  his  bread,  and  maintain  his  family  com- 
fortably. He  can  only  be  an  artizan  ;  and  thfi 
number  of  thefe  is  circumfcribed  in  Bethlehem, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Moravian  focieties.  The 
beft  flioemaker,  fmith,  or  other  perfon,  cannot 
fet  up  in  his  trade,  while  the  very  confined  num- 
ber of  artifans  of  the  fame  bufinefs  is  full.  The 
fociety  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  land  in  wood 
to  clear,  which  a  number  of  young  people  would 

be 
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be  difpofed  to  rent  ;  but  ftlll  they  would  not  be 
fo  immediately,  as  is  wilhed,  under  the  eye  ot  the 
diredory  ;  they  might  perhaps  relax  in  their  reli- 
gion, in  the  ie verity  of  manners  exafted  as  the 
means  of  keeping  it  up,  and  on  thefe  grounds  the 
focicty  have  refufcd  them  ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  marriages  are  by  no  means  frequent,  and  that 
there  are  to  be  found  in  tljc  houfe  of  the  fifters, 

I    unmarried  women  as  far  advanced  in  life  as  among 

1    the  widows.     Thus,  notwithftanding  the  Ame- 
rican fecundity,  of  which  the  married  fifters  have 

;    their  fliarc,  the  focicty  diminifhes  rather  than  in- 

I    creafcs. 

!        The  Moravian  brethren  and  fillers  receive  no 
dowry  from  the  fociety   on  their  marriage,  but 

I  they  enjoy  the  favings  Vvhich  they  may  have 
made  in  a  ftatc  of  celibacy.  Befides,  every  bro- 
ther may  pofiefs  property  out  of  the  prccinds  of 
the  fociety.  There  is  one  of  them  who  has  fpe» 
culated  largely  in  land,  and  is  proprietor  of  feve- 
rai  thoufand  acres,  not  only  in  dirFerent  parts  of 
Pennfylvania,  but  alfo  in  the  other  ftates.  Hov/- 
evcr,  this  occupation  of  augmenting  his  fortune  is 
confidcred  as  a  kind  of  relaxation  of  principle.  It 
is  not  contrary  to  any  of  the  ftatutes  ot  the  fo- 
ciety, but  it  is  contrary  to  their  fpirit;  they  do 
not  forbid  it,  but  it  is  not  approved  of  by  rigid 
Moravians.  A  Moravian  brother  has  eredcd  a 
L  3  wooden 
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wooden  bridge  over  the  ri!ver  Lehigh,  built  by  a 
fubfcription,  to  v^rhich  a  number  of  the  other  bre- 
thren have  contributed. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  flangers  may  be 
received  into  the  Moravian  fociety  as  brethren  ; 
the  condition  of  their  admiiTion  is — that  they 
ihall  live  for  fome  m^onths  under  the  eye  of  the 
fociety,  conformably  to  its  fpirit,  dodrines,  and 
principles  ;  and  finally,  their  confent  to  follov/ 
the  rules  of  the  fociety  is  declared  by  their  fig- 
nature.  Every  Moravian  brother  alfo,  upon  his. 
marriage,  or  fetting  up  houfeke-eping,  mufl  fub- 
fcnbe  to  the  ftatutes.  One  of  their  rules  is,  that 
they  fliall  not  apply  to  courts  of  law  to  fettle 
any  difputes  among  them,  whether  of  a  civil  or 
criminal  nature  ;  the  committee,  which  is  the 
intendant's  council,  is  the  tribunal  appointed  to 
fettle  their  differences,  by  way  of  arbitration.. 
Their  judgment  has  no  force,  except  as  it  is  given, 
by  the  confent  of  parties,  who  ftill  have  it  in  their 
power  to  appeal  to  the  courts  of  juflice  of  the 
country  ;  Iput  their  doing  fo  excludes  them  from 
the  fociety.  The  difputes  between  the  brethren 
and  flrangers  are  determined  by  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals, without  the  fpirit  of  the  fociety  being 
thereby  affeâ:ed.  It  is  the  fame  with  any  dif- 
putes which  the  fociety  itfelf,  as  a  proprietor, 
may  have  with  neighbours,  merchants,  or  others. 

As 
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As  to  the  pradlice  of  worfhip,  it  confifts  in 
prayers  and  fermons  twice  a  week,  which  all  the 
members  of  the  fociety  mull:  attend,  unlcfs  they 
have  very  good  reafons  for  abfcnce  ;  and  prayers 
every  morning  and  evening,  at  which  the  young 
brethren  and  fillers  affift,  the  two  fexes  being 
feated  in  different  fides  of  the  church. 

The  Moravian  brethren  and  fillers  arc  all  Ger- 
mans, or  defcendants  of  Germans,  and  thus  Ger- 
man is  the  common  language  at  Bethlehem, 
4iiany  of  the  inhabitants  not*  fpeakirtg  any  other. 
They  have  all  a  fimple,  agreeable,  and  tranquil 
mein.  The  directors  fay  that  they  are  very  happy  ; 
but  fo  fay  alfo  the  heads  of  convents  in  refpea  of 
their  monks  and  nuns.  It  would  be  necelfary  to 
remain  fome  time  with  them  to  difcover  the 
truth.  Nothing  fliews  itfelf  in  their  counte- 
nances, either  of  great  fatisfaélion  or  difcontent  ; 
they  are  cold,  flow,  and  want  external  expreffion. 

The  Bethlehem  fociety  is  independent  of  the 
others  in  refpeél  to  matters  of  interell  and  pro- 
perty, as  the  others  are  of  it  ;  but  all  arc  under 
the  fame  fyftem,  and  all  depend  alike  upon  the 
general  college  and  the  fyriod.  When  the  col- 
lege wifhes  to  make  a  new  eftablifliment  in  Ame- 
rica, they  intruft  it  to  the  general  direélory  of 
the  Unity  in  America,  who  comrmmicate  the 

L  4  matter 
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matter  to  the  different  focietles.  Thefe  lend  mo- 
ney for  the  undertaking,  and  propofe  to  the  bre- 
thren to  go  and  become  members  of  the  new 
eftablifhment.  The  brethren,  may  refufc,  but 
they  rarely  do  ;  and  on  thefe  occafions  it  is  that 
marriages  are  moft  numerous.  An  cftabhiliment 
js  at  prefent  propofed  near  the  river  Mufiiingura, 
beyond  the  Ohio.  In  this  manner  was  formed 
the  eftabUihment  of  Salem  in  North  Carolina, 
in  1754,  where  the  prefent  biihop  of  Bethlehem;, 
then  a  fmiple  minifter,  told  me  he  cut  the  hrfl 
tree  ;  another  near  Lancafter,  in  Pennfylvania, 
and  another,  twenty  years  ago,  in  the  county  of 
Suffex  in  Jerfey,  at  Mount  Hope. 

I  hçre  conclude  this  long  detail  of  the  fociety 
of  Bethlehem.  I  owe  my  acknowledgm.ents  to 
the  Bifhop,  to  the  Intendant,  to  Mr.  Hosfield 
the  poftmafter,  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  much  efteem- 
ed  in  the  fociety;  and  to  Mr.  ÇuNOW,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  general  direélory  of  the 
Unity  in  America,  fent  about  a  year  ago  from 
Europe  to  fill  this  office,  after  being  a  member 
of  the  fynodj  and  for  feven  years  fecretary  to  the 
general  college.  He  is  an  enhghtcned  and  fen«- 
fible  man,  and  one  whofe  converfation  difcovers 
great  fmcerity  and  purity  of  heart. 

NAZARETH. 
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NAZARETH,    CHRÏSTIAX-BRO^VN,    AND  GNADEN- 

THAL. 

Mr.  Conow  wiflied  to  conducl  me  to  Naza-* 
reth,  another  Moravian  fociety,  fix  miles  diftant 
from  Bethlehem,  which  was  cltablifhed  fo  late  as 
1771,  and  is  peopled  with  about  two  hundred 
perfons,  including  the  academy,  where  the  bre- 
thren are  inftrudcd  in  arithmetic,  drawing,  mu- 
iic,  mathem.atics,  and  the  French  and  Englifh 
languages.  A  confiderable  number  of  pupiL; 
come  from  other  parts  to  this  feminarj,  which 
has  fome  reputation  ;  but  the  mafters  appear  to 
me  very  indifferent,  at  kafl  in  refpc6l  of  draw- 
ing, mufic,  and  French,  which  they  cannot  fpeak, 
and  which  they  appear  to  be  able  only  to  read,  but 
not  to  pronounce.  They  feem  to  be  much  infe- 
rior to  the  fillers  academy  at  Bethlehem.  Hence 
the  ilrangers  who  come  to  ftudy  here,  are  not 
from  the  United  States,  but  moftly  from  the 
illands  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  Antigua, 
where  the  Moravian  brethren  have  milf.onaries. 
The  board,  including  the  expence  of  cloathing., 
amounts  to  near  two  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  brethren  pay  for  their  children,  and  the  dif- 
ferent Moravian  focieties  in  America  pay  for 
the  young  brethren  whom  they  fend,  when  their 
parents  cannot  afford  it,  and  for  thofe  whom  the 
diredory  confider  of  dtftinguiflied  talents.     In 

other 
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other  refpefts  the  fyucm  of  the  fociety  of  Na« 
zareth  is  the  fame  as  that  of  Bethlehem,  and  all 
the  others. 

Near  Nazareth  there  is  another  little  Moravian 
fociety,  confifting  of  thirty  houfes.  Independent 
of  thefe,  there  are  alfo  a  number  of  Moravians 
ipread  through  among  the  eniirons  of  Bethlehem 
and  Nazareth,  as  well  as  in  other  parts. of  Ame- 
rica ;  but  thefe  are  only  admitted  to  what  they 
call  the  communion,  and  are  not  members  of 
the  fociety.  Nazareth  is  fituated  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  of  greater  extent  than  that  of  Bethlehem, 
and  more  pleafant;  but  the  river  Lehigh  and 
Manokify-creek  give  to  the  appearance  and  fitua- 
tion  of  Bethlehem  an  agreeable  richnefs,  which 
is  altogether  wanting  at  Nazareth. 

Before  arriving  at  this  place,  we  pafTed  two 
farms,  Chriftian-brown  and  Gnadenthal,  belong- 
ing to  the  Moravian  Unity,  and  thus  out  of  the 
diredlion  of  the  focieties  of  Bethlehem  and  Na- 
zareth. They  are  under  the  fuperintcndance  of 
two  diredlors  appointed  by  the  general  college, 
and  of  thefe  Mr.  Cunow,  with  whom  I  was,  is 
one.  Thefe  farms  comprehend  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  acres,  of  which  only  eight  hundred 
and  ten  are  cleared.  They  are  very  well  fituated, 
and  the  lands  excellent — they  bear  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  buûiels  of  corn  the  acre  :  thofe 

in 
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in  meadow  yield  in  proportion,  and  yet  they  do 
not  bring  the  revenue  a  clear  profit  of  fix  fhil- 
lings  the  acre  ;  I  fpeak  of  the  lands  cleared.  The 
want  of  hands,  and  the  great  expence  of  thofe 
that  can  be  got,  is  made  an  excufe  for  this  bad 
order  of  things,  but  it  appears  to  me  rather  the 
fruit  of  ignorance  and  negligence.  Some  farms 
are  let  to  tenants,  who  pay  as  rent  one-half  of 
their  winter,  and  one-third  of  their  fummer  pro- 
duce ;  and  thefe  bring  more  profit  to  the  Unity. 

Mr.  Cunow  appeared  fenlible  of  the  impro- 
priety of  the  prefent  bad  management  of  thefe 
farms,  and  was  employed  in  reforming  it. 

In  commending,  with  him,  the  zeal  of  the 
Moravians  to  propagate  the  gofpel  among  the 
Indians,  I  fpoke  to  him  of  the  benefit  it  would 
be  to  propagate  in  America  a  good  method  of 
culture,  which  would  be  eafy  to  them  in  the 
cfi:ablifhment  of  their  farms.  They  might  em- 
ploy fome  Engliili  Moravian  farmers,  and  form 
in  their  farms  a  fchool  of  amculture,  where  a 
number  of  young  American  farmers  might  be  in- 
ii:ru6led  at  once.  Such  an  eftablifhment  would 
undoubtedly,  from  the  high  price  of  labour,  in- 
creafe  their  expences  for  fome  years  ;  but  that 
inconvenience,  which  might  probably  be  an  in- 
vincible obfi:acle  to  an  individual,  could  not  be 
fo  to  a  fociety.  It  would  foon  be  repaid  an  hun- 
dred 
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dred  fold  by  their  produce,  and  the  benefit  which 
ilich  an  eftabhfhment  would  render  to  the  coun- 
try, would  be  an  everlafling  honour  to  this  be- 
nevolent and  beneficent  fociety.  Mr.  Cunow 
appeared  to  mc  not  to  be  infenfible  of  this  idea, 
the  realifation  of  which  would  produce  innume- 
rable happy  confequences  to  the  United  States. 

THE  ROAD  TO  EASTON.— EASTON. 

The  country  from  Bethlehem  to  Nazareth, 
and  from  Nazareth  to  Eafton,  is  a  fuccelTion  of 
little  hills  and  vallies  more  or  lefs  extcnfive. 
Many  fituations  on  this  road  afford  very  agree- 
able profpeéls.  The  houfes  are  numerous,  and 
have  the  air  of  comfort.  The  price  of  land  in  all 
this  tra(5l  is  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  dol- 
lars the  acre. 

Eafton  is  built  on  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Lehigh  and  Delaw^are.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
county  of  Northampton,  which  has  tweïity-fix 
thoufand  inhabitants.  The  land  which  is  the  fite 
of  the  town  is  about  two  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
tent, lying  compaélly  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains  ;  it  is  nothing  but  fand  and  pebbles, 
and  the  mountains  wdiich  furround  it  are  com- 
pofed  of  calcareous  itone.  The  fituation  of  this 
ground,  its  compofition,  and  a  comparifon  of  it 
with  other  lands  around,  leave  no  doubt  that   It 

mufi: 
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muft  have  formerly  been  the  bed  of  the  rivers^ 
vrhich  have  changed  their  courfe.  This  city, 
confiftingof  one  hundred  and  fifty  houfes,  moftly 
of  lîone,  contains  the  pubhc  buildings  of  the 
county.  The  inhabitants  are  moftly  Germans, 
or  their  defcendents.  The  city  was  begun  to  be 
built  in  1750,  and  has  gradually  increafed.  AÎ- 
moll  the  whole  of  the  land,  as  well  as  a  great 
part  of  the  land  in  the  neighbourhootj,  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Penn.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
volution, a  great  number  of  perfons  feized  upon 
it  unlawfully;  and  it  was  not  till  1794  that  the 
Penn  family  were  reftored  to  their  right,  upon  a 
fcttlement  with  the  poiTeiTors,  and  received  from 
them  a  price  not  equal  to  the  prefent  value,  but 
confiderably  more  than  it  was  worth  at  the  time 
of  the  ufurpation.  Thofc  who  refuled  v/ere  com- 
pelled by  law. 

Eafton  has  a  conilderable  trade  in  corn  with 
Philadelphia.  There  belong  to  this  city,  and 
ftand  within  feven  miles  round  it,  eleven  good 
mills,  upon  the  fame  conftruftion  as  thofe  of 
Brandywine.  They  fend  annually  thirty-five 
thoufand  barrels  of  flour  to  the  Philadelphia 
market.  A  part  of  Jerfey,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ot  the  Delaware,  and  which  enjoys  no 
creek  capable  of  turning  mills,  fend  their  corn 
to  the  mills  about  Eafton,  as  do  all  the  county  of 

Northampton. 
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Northampton.  The  Delaware  is  navigable  for 
veffels  of  a  confiderable  burthen  a  hundred  miles 
higher  than  Eafton.  The  veffels  from  Eafton 
to  Philadelphia  carry  feven  hundred  barrels  of 
flour. 

The  tov^n  lots,  w^hich  are  tw^enty  feet  in  front 
and  two  hundred  in  depth,  are  fold  at  from  two 
hundred  and  forty  to  five  hundred  dollars,  ac--  é 
cording  to  their  fituation.  The  lands  in  the  1 
neighbourhood  are  worth  from  twenty-five  to  an 
hundred  dollars  the  acre.  This  country,  like  all 
the  rell  of  Pennfylvania,  is  covered  with  fine  or- 
chards. They  feem  to  begin  to  know  fomething 
of  the  difference  of  the  kinds  of  trees,  and  the 
advantage  of  grafting.  The  labourers  are  paid 
from  four  to  five  fliillings  a  day  in  the  country 
about  Eafton.  Mafons  and  carpenters  receive  ia 
the  town  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  Meat  cofts  five 
pence  a  pound,  and  is  in  great  abundance.  Board 
cofis  here  three  dollars  a  week,  and  houfes  let  at 
forty-five  dollars. 

THE  ROAD  TO  BELVIDERE.—BELVIDERE. 
The  river  Delaware  is  throughout  the  boun* 
dary  between  the  ftate  of  Pennfylvania  and  that 
o(  New  Jerfey.  It  is  narrow  at  Eaflon,  and  they 
are  now  colkaiing  wood  to  ered  a  bridge  over 
it,  the  abutments  of  which  on  each  fide  are  al- 
ready 
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ready  built:    until  it  be  finiflied,    the   river  is 
crofTed  in  a  very  good  ferry-boat.     Being  de- 
lirous  of  viewing  the  banks  of  this  river,  1  went 
fo  far  out  of  my  road  to  follow  them.     The  road 
to  Belvidere,  which  I  took,   is  all  along  through 
the  Scotch  Mountains,  and  the  little  hills,  which 
in  this  tradt  almoft  uniformly  border  the  river, 
amidft  an  agreeable  fucceffion  of  large  vailles, 
from  three  to  fix  or  feven  miles  in  extent.     The 
country  is  filled  with  well  built  houfes,  pretty 
clofe  together.     The  lands  are  of  a  good  quality, 
and  in  a  ftate  of  high  cultivation  ;  even  fome  of 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains  are  cleared,  and 
are  very  produ(5live.    The  whole  of  this  road  pre- 
fents  a  fucceffion  of  profpeâ:s,  not  extenilve,  but 
rich  and  agreeable.     In  three  or  four  places  we 
fc^fe  intirely  the  little  hills  which  border  the  De- 
laware, and  enjoy  a  view  towards  Philadelphia, 
through  vailles  much  more  extenfive.  Hill  better 
cultivated  and  inhabited  than  thole  of  Jerfey, 
and  which  is  terminated  by  the  Blue  Mountains. 
Thefc  profpeds  arc  rich,  varied,  and  delightfuL 
The  Pifquefi-creek,  which  empties  itfelf  into  the 
Delaware    at  Belvidere,   is    the  only  water  to 
be  found  in  the  trad  from  Eafton,    which  is 
more  than  fourteen  miles,   and  the  corn  of  all 
that  diftrid  is  carried  to  the  Eafton  mills.     This 
creek,  which  has  a  courfe  of  thirty  miles,   is  at 

Belvidere. 
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Belvidere  broad  and  rapid.     Two  fucceffive  fallal 
of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  each,  turn  corn  and 
fa w"- mills.     The   corn-mills  fend  their  flour  to 
Philadelphia,  and  are  fupplied  with  grain  in  the 
neighbourhood,   where   it  is  produced  in   great 
quantities.     This  traffic  is  carried  on  by  the  De-1 
laware  ;  but  the  navigation  of  that  river,  although 
it  is  open  for  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  higher,  is 
rendered  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  the  very 
ftrong  currents,  and  the  number  of  rocks  in  feve- 
ral  parts  of  it.      There  are  tw^o  or  three  ot  thefe 
rapids  between  Belvidere  and  Eafton,  two  of  them 
two  miles  from  Belvidere,  called  the  Little  and 
Great  Falls  :  at  the  latter,  in  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  of  its  courfe,  the  river  has  a  fall  of  twenty- 
nine  feet.     The  navigable  canal  is  near  the  fliore 
of  Philadelphia,  and  is  not  above  fix  toifes  or  fa-  \ 
thoms  broad.     Beyond  that  the  river   is  fall  of 
rocks,  a  very  little  depth  under  water,  and  fom^e- 
times  appearing  above  its  furface.  I  was  informed^ 
that   notwithflanding  the  rapidity   of  this  cur- 
rent, which  carries  vefTels  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
two  minutes,   and  the   number  of  rocks  in  its 
courfe,   the   boats   are   in   no  danger  when   the 
boatmen  are  attentive;  but  it  often  happens  that 
they  are  not  fo,  but  get  drunk,   which  produces 
frequent  accidents  ;  for   if  the   boat  be  allowed  , 
to  go  the.  leafî;  to  one  fide,  and  be  not  kept  care- 
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fully  in  the  ftream,  it  is  inevitably  driven  either 
againft  the  rocks  or  the  bank.  The  rifing  and 
falling  of  the  waters  increafe  the  danger  ;  and  be* 
fides  this,  the  ice  uniformly  ftops  the  navigation 
during  the  winter  :  it  is  often  impraifticable  in- 
the  fpring,  and  even  to  the  middle  of  fummer. 
The  navigation  from  Belvidere  to  Philadelphia  is 
made  in  twenty- four  hours,  and  it  takes  five  or 
fix  days  to  go  up  the  river  from  Philadelphia  to 
Belvidere.  Hence  a  hundred- weight,  which  cofls 
'only  the  fifth  of  à  dollar  to  be  carried  to  Phila- 
delphia, cofts  three  quarter  dollars  to  be  fent  to 
BelviderCi  The  fame  applies  to  the  whole  navi- 
gation of  the  DelaWarCj  with  the  difference  of 
the  freight,  according  to  their  diftance.  The 
batteaux,  which  come  down  from  Belvidere,  carry 
ieventy  barrels  of  fiour.  By  thefe  the  flores  at 
Belvidere  are  fupplied  with  dry  goods  and  liquors 
from  Philadelphia,  with  which  they,  in  their 
turn,  fupply  that  part  of  the<  country  which  fur- 
nifhes  the  corn  to  the  mills.  The  price  of  goods 
at  Belvidere  is  about  thirty  per  cent  higher  thari 
at  Philadelphia.  There  are  at  prefent  two  flores 
at  Belvidere,  which  are  faid  to  be  in  a  profperous 
fituation. 

Belvidere  Confifis  of  about  twenty  houfes,  but 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  annually  increafmg, 
and  the  neighbourhood  is  very  populous.      It  is 
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one  of  the  pleafantefl  fituations  which  I  havt 
hitherto  fecn  in  America.     The  view  is  not  very 
cxtenfive,  but  it  embraces  a  great  number  of  gen- 
tle elevations  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  and  filled 
tvitli  houfes.     It  follows  the  Delaware  for  two 
miles  and  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Falls,  and  is 
bounded,  at  the  diftance  of  three  or  four- miles,  by 
the  chain  of  the  Scotch  mountains,  along  tiiti  lide 
of  which  thé  road  runs  towards  Eafton.     The 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belvidere  are  fold 
at  from  forty  to  forty-eight  dollars  the  acre.  The 
town-lots,  which  are  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  bring 
at  prefent  from  a  hundred  to   a  hundred  and 
twenty-iive  dollars.     The  lands  fome  miles  far- 
ther are  fold  for  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  dollars 
the  acre,   and  thofe  in  Pennfvlvania  at  the  famfc 
diftaace  are  alv^ays  three  or  four  dollars  dearet, 
although  not  of  better  quality  than  thofe  in  Jer- 
fey.     This  proceeds  from  the  fuperior  excellence 
of  the  Pennfylvania  laws,  the  more  fiourifliing 
ftatc  of  the  finances,  which   requires  lefs  taxes 
than  in  Jerfey  for  the  cxpences  of  government; 
and,  finally,   from  the  dependence  of  that  part 
of  the  ftatc  of  Jerfey  upon  Philadelphia  for  its 
fales  and  returns. 

Theic  motives,  ho^vever,  do  not  appear  fuffi- 
c.ent  to  occafion  fo  great  a  difierence  of  price  be^ 
twecn  lands  of  the  iame  quality,  ai^d  in  the  famei 

fituation. 
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fltuatlon.  This  difference  however  does  exill, 
and  the  Peniii)'lvania  fide  is  by  far  the  more  po^- 
pulous. 

Although  negro  flavery  be  countenanced  by 
the  lavvs  of  Jerfey,  the  number  of  fiaves  is  not 
'there  fo  confiderable  as  to  prevent-  the  neceffity 
x^f  the  labour  of  whites.  Labourers  are  fcarcc  : 
the  freie  negroes,  who  hire  themfelves  out,  receive, 
like  other  labourers,  half  a  dollar  à  day  and  their 
board. 

I  had  â  letter  from  Mr.  Drayton,  fpeaker 
of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  of  Congrcfs,  to 
Major  Hope,  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Belvidere. 
He  was  formerly  proprietor  of  all  the  land  on 
which  the  town  is  now  built,  and  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hundred  acres  around  it,  which  he  pur- 
thafed  thirty  years  ago,  for  four  dollars  an  acre. 
At  that  time  it  was  in  a  defert  ftate.  He  has 
retained  only  three  hundred  acres,  on  wliich  is 
built  a  pretty  but  very  fmall  houfe  that  he  occu- 
pies. He  received  me  v»  ith  that  cordial  polite- 
nefs  and  fimplicity  which  I  have  found  all  through 
Am.erica,  and  would  have  had  me  ftay  with  him 
a  week,  alluring  me  that  it  Wotild  put  him  to  no 
trouble  or  inconA^enieiice.  I  departed  hovrever 
aft-er  having  paiTed  half  a  day  with  him. 

This  countrv,  as  v»'ell  as  all  the  wav  I  travelled 

from  Philadelphia,  is  full  of  little  birds   of  the 
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fize  and  kind  of  a  blackbird  ;  they  are  black, 
but  their  head  is  of  the  moil  brilliant  plumage. 
They  fly  from  branch  to  branch,  and  on  the  in- 
clofurcs  round  the  fields,  and  do  not  feem  to  be 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  travellers. 

The  moll:  common  trees  in  the  woods  are  the 
cephalantus,  the  black  and  white  walnut,  the 
Canada  beech,  the  fumach,  the  rhus  toxicoden- 
drum,  the  laurel,  the  benjamin  and  the  faffafras. 

HACKETSTOWN. 
A  fuccefTion  of  hills,  preceding  the  chain  oi 
the  Scotch  mountains,  leads  to  Hacketflown, 
where  I  flcpt  the  25th  of  June.  We  meet  then 
conflantly  mountains  and  defcents  through  a  very 
rocky  country  ;  although,  fometimes,  the  road 
runs  for  a  mile  or  two  through  valleys.  TJiis, 
road  prefents  nothing  agreeable  to  the  view.  Ex- 
cept thcle  iirfl  hills  neareft  the  Delaware,  all  the 
reft  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  of  courfc  poorly  cul* 
tivated.  The  houfes  are  rudely  built  of  trunks 
ot  trees,  and  have  a  miferable  appearance.  Oc- 
cafionally  we  meet  with  buildings  fomewhat  bet- 
ter, but  thefe  are  few\  We  fee  alfo  meadows  of 
ponfidcrable  extent.  This  indeed  is  the  moil 
ulual  kind  of  agriculture  in  thcfe  mountains  ; 
where,  however,  we  find  alfo  fome  rye,  corn,  and 
maize,  which  is  little  cultivated  on  the  Jerfey 
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fide  of  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.     Apple  or- 
chards are  likewife  very  common. 

Five  miles  from  Belvidere  is  Oxford- forge,  fo 
called  from  the  name  of  the  tovs^nfhip  in  which 
it  is  fituated.  This  work  had  been  given  up 
for  fome  years,  and  Avas  lately  renewed  by  Mr. 
RoBERDEAU,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  with  whom 
I  dined  at  the  houfe  of  Major  Hope  :  it  is  not 
yet  carried  on  with  fpirit.  Five  miles  farther 
is  Mintfmill,  fo  called  from  the  name  of  the  pro- 
prietor. The  river  is  croffed  by  the  bank  of  the 
mill,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  a  foot  deep  of 
water  when  the  mill  is  not  going  :  the  water, 
then  falls  about  twelve  feet,  and  is  twcntv  fa- 
thoms  wide.  A  little  canoe,  which  was  lying  by 
the  bank,  frightened  my  horfe,  who,  to  favc  him- 
felf,  leaped  into  the  canoe,  which  he  overfet; 
but,  although  I  run  a  great  rilk:,  he  carried  me  out 
fafely,  and  better  than  he  would  have  been  able 
to  do  from  the  cafcade  into  which  we  muft  have 
fallen,  but  for  this  ridiculous  leap.  This  is  the 
fame  Creek  Pifqueffi  which  1  paiTed  before  on 
a  bridge  four  miles  higher.  The  lands  are  in- 
different in  all  this  tra6t  ;  they  fell  for  fix  or  fc- 
ven  dollars  an  acre.  The  generality  of  the  in- 
habitants are  Germans  or  fons  of  Germans  ;  there 
are  alfo  a  number  of  Irifli,  and  people  from  New 
England.     Hacketftown  is  a  long  paltry  village, 
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thinly  and  badly  inhabited.  It  lies  half  a  mile 
from  the  Scotch  mountains,  which  are  called  " 
Coolv,  or  the  Muflcinio;nnk  Mountains.  The 
water  is  brackiih  and  very  bad.  Fevers  are  aifo 
frequent  here  in  autumn,  Vvdiich  is  the  cafe  in 
ail  parts  of  Jerfey,  particularly  thofe  to  the  north 
and  the  middle  of  the  ftate.  The  lands  at  and  ' 
about  Hacketllown  are  fold  at  from  fix  to  nine 
dollars  an  acre,  and  are  generally  kept  in  meadow. 
The  produce  which  is  not  confuracd  in  the  coun- 
try, and  all  the  articles  of  iron  marfufa^urcd  at 
the  forge,  are  carried  to  New  York,  or  rather  to 
Elizabeth  town,  from  whence  they  are  fliipped  for 
New  York.  Four  thoufand  pounds  of  hay  is 
the  general  produce  of  an  acre,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  bufliels  of  rye,  or  Indian  corn,  in  the  lands 
under  that  culture.  Labourers  are  found  rather 
eafier  this  year  than  in  the  tvv^o  preceding  ones, 
trade  being  lefs  quick  at  New  York.  They  are 
paid  at  Hacketftown  three  quarter-dollars  a  day, 
if  they  board  themfelves,  or  the  half  of  that  fum 
wrtn  their  board.  The  country  abounds  in  iron 
mines,,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich,  and  are 
found  at  a  very  fmall  depth. 

Three  miles  from  Hacketftowri  there  is  a  fpring 
pi  ferrugmous  minéral  water,  pretty  much  fre- 
quented in  fummer,  and  it  would  be  ftill  more 
fo  if  better  fitted  up,   but  the  fpring  is  fcarccly 

covered. 
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covered.  An  old  cafk,  {landing  in  the  open  air, 
and  covered  with  a  bunch  of  willo\\-s,  is  the 
comnion  bathing  place  ;  there  is  no  other  :  and 
as  there  is  no  houfe  built  at  the  place,  thofe  who 
come  to  drink  the  waters  are  obliged  to  lodge  in 
the  neighbouring  farm-houfes,  and  if  they  wifli 
to  drink  wine  they  muft  carry  it  with  them. 
The  property  of  the  ground  in  which  the  fpring 
is  fltuated  being  under  difpute  between  two  per- 
fons,  there  is  no  faying  when  this  place,  which 
would  produce  great  profits  to  one  that  would 
arrange  it  conveniently,  will  receive  any  melio- 
ration. 

About  two  miles  before  reaching  Hacketftown-^ 
at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  I  afcended  on 
foot,  I  perceived  in  the  wood,  fixty  or  feventy 
feet  from  the  road,  fomethins;:  of  confiderable 
fize,  the  form  of  which  I  could  not  diftinguilh, 
but  it  feemed  to  hang  on  a  tree  :  this  was  to- 
wards evening.  I  went  up  to  it,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  a  dead  animal,  but  having  touched  it  with 
my  whip,  it  leaped  to  the  ground  ;  it  went  flowly 
into  the  wood,  emitting  a  foetid  fmell.  It  was 
an  opofTum,  of  which  I  had  feen  a  great  many 
at  Philadelphia,  but  had  not  before  found  them 
in  the  v,^oods.  This  one  muû:  have  been  a  foot 
and  an  half  long,  including  the  tail,  which  was 
about  half  a  foot.  The  tail  is  flat  ai\d  covered 
IM  4  w  ith 
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■yvith  a  kind  of  rough  fcales,  which  enables  it  to 
fufpend  itfelf  from  the  tre^s.  They  are  very 
common  in  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  and  Maryland. 
The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  animal  is  a 
kind  of  bag,  which  the  females  have  under  their 
belly,  where  they  keep  their  young  from  the  time 
they  are  brought  forth,  and  where  they  remain 
till  they  are  able  to  run.  Thefe  animals  live  on 
fruit,  Rçûi,  and  on  birds,  when  tliey  can  catch 
them.  There  ^re  alfo  in  Jerfey  rats  a^nd  racoons. 
The  ikin  of  the  racoon  fells  at  Philadelphia  for 
two  or  three  Ihillings.  The  hatters  paix  the  hair 
of  it  with  beaver  and  rabbits  hair  to  make  hats. 
Some  perfons  confider  a  racoon  a  delicate  morfel  i 
to  me  it  was  execrable,  although  I  ate  it  more 
readily  than  1  did  young  bear^  which  I  found  ex- 
cellent. 

THE  ROAD  TO  MORRISTOWN.— REYNHARD. 

In  travelling  from  Hacketftown  we  crofs  the 
Creek  Mufkinigunk,  which  falls  into  the  Dela- 
ware five  or  fix  miles  below,  and  thefe  are  thq 
laft  waters  that  take  this  courfe  ;  the  Scotch, 
Cooly,  or  Mufkinigunk  mountains,  throvying 
them^  the  other  w^y.  This  chain  of  mountains, 
as  Ï  have  already  mentioned,  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Lehigh  mountains.  The  creeks  beyond 
them  run  either  into  the  Bay  of  New  York  or 

the 
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the  North  River  ;  but  thofe  only  that  are  in  the 
northern  part  of"  the  ftate  take  this  courfe.  Theie 
mountains  are  not  very  high,  but  are  the  higheft 
in  Jerfey.  They  are  about  a  mile  broad.  Thç 
lands  are  very  indifferent  and  thinly  inhabited  ; 
and  the  few  inhabitants  are  talking  of  emigrat- 
ing towards  the  weftern  territory,  or  to  Tcneffee, 
Great  part  of  them  are  Germans.  At  the  foot 
of  thefe  mountains  we  crofs  one  of  the  fources 
of  the  Rariton,  a  river  by  which  is  carried  on  the 
navigation  between  Brunfwick  and  New  York. 
Here  we  quitted  the  county  of  SuiTex,  which 
contains  nineteen  thoufand  free  inhabitants,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  ilaves.  My  horfe  was  fo  hurt 
with  the  faddle  that  I  was  obliged  to  ftop  at  the 
firfl  tavern  I  found.  I  happily  fell  upon  the 
houfe  of  one  of  the  worthieft  and  moft  obliging 
men  livings  Reynhard,  of  German  extraction, 
who  took  charge  of  my  horfe  till  it  fhould  be 
hpaled,  which  might  take  a  fortnight,  and  who 
lent  me  one  to  go  to  Morriftown,  where  I  could 
find  the  mearis  of  getting  to  New  York.  He  is 
proprietor  of  a  farm  of  three  hundred  and  forty 
acres,  for  which  he  paid,  two  years  ago,  five  dol- 
lars an  acre,  being  the  common  price  in  the  coun- 
try. The  flate  of  culture  and  the  prices  are  pretty 
much  the  fame  as  on  the  other  fide  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  lands  arc  however  better.     They  have 
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fçwn  no  corn  ilace  four  or  five  years  ago,  when 
the  Heffian  fly  dellroyed  tv^^o  fucceffive  croj)s. 
Tkey  propofe  to  recommence  that  culture  next 
year,  th-efe  flies  appearing  to  have  quitted  Jerfey. 
The  townihip  where  Mr.  Reynhard's  tavern  is 
Situated  is  called  Flanders.  It  is  in  a  great  mca- 
fore  peopled  with  Irilh,  or  emigrants  from  New 
England. 

There  arc  two  churches  in  the  neighbourhood, 
one  of  Mcthodlfts,  and  the  other  Prefbyterians. 

In  Jerfey,  as  well  as  Pennfylvania,  the  expence 
of  worfhip  is  defrayed  by  voluntary  fubfcription. 
No  perfon  pays  who  does  not  chufe,  and  there  are 
many  who  contribute  nothing. 

Mr.  Reynhard  alfo  keeps  a  ftore.  The  price  of 
carriage  from  his  houfe  to  Elizabethtown,  thirty- 
two  miles  diftance,  is  three  dollars  and  three 
quarters  the  thoufand  weight.  The  price  of  flores 
15  here  five  and  twenty  per  cent  dearer  than  at 
New  York  ;  but  a  perfon  muft  be  both  ikilful 
and  fortunate  to  clear  half  the  profit  of  what  fo 
high  a  price  lecms  to  promife.  The  greateft  fale 
is  of  liquors,  and  the  number  of  neighbours  v/ho 
come  to  drink  without  paying  is  confiderably 
greater  than  of  thofe  who  do  pay.  It  is,  there-, 
lore,  neccffviry  to  follow  the  practice  of  courts  ; 
the  one  half  of  the  money  of  thofe  w^ho  pay  re- 
mains here,  as  elfewhere,  in  the  hands  of  julliice. 

A  llore- 
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A  ftore-keeper,  who  fliould  refufc  to  give  credit, 
would  here  fell  nothing  :  io  at  lead  I  was  told  by 
the  worthy  Rcynhard.  Other  articles  pay  better, 
but  do  not  make  a  quick  return.  Although  the 
legal  currency  of  the  ftate  of  Jerfcy  is  the  fame 
ivith  that  of  Pennfylvania,  namely,  feven  fhil- 
lings  and  fixpence  the  dollar,  the  great  traffic 
with  New  York  makes  the  New  York  currency 
(eight  fliillings  the  dollar)  more  common  in  that 
part  of.  Jerfey,  where  this  commerce  is  carried 
on  ;  and  in  that  currency  they  make  their  mar- 
kets and  ftate  their  accounts. 

THE  ROAD  FROM  REYNHARD'S  TA^^RN   TO 
MORRISTOWN.— MORRISTOWN. 

The  country,  after  leaving  Flanders,  is  every 
where  mountainous  ;  they  become  lower  and 
lower  as  we  proceed,  but  we  do  not  entirely  lofe 
them  till  within  a  few  miles  of  Morriftown.  All 
'this  way  the  houfes  are  very  indifferent,  and  very 
thinly  fcattercd.  The  lands  feem  to  be  fomc- 
what  better.  The  moft  common  crops  are  grafs, 
rye,  and  Indian  corn.  The  bread  ufed  in  this 
part  of  Jerfey  is  moftly  of  rye,  as  bread  of  Indian 
corn  is  moft  common  in  New  Endand. 

Morriftown,  the  capital  of  Morris  county, 
which  we  enter  on  croffins:  a  branch  of  the  Kari- 

ton. 
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ton,  is  a  pretty  village,  confifting  of  a  hundred 
houfes,  difperfed  over  the  hillocks  around.  Here^ 
is  the  court  of  juftice,  a  Prefbyterian  church, 
and  the  great  fquare  laid  out  for  the  centre  of  the 
town,  but  which  can  never  be  regular  from  the 
{ituation  of  the  grounds.  Befides  the  Preih>yte- 
rian  church,  which  is  tolerably  handfome,  there 
is  another  belonging  to  the  Anabaptifts,  and  an 
academy,  well  built  and  rcfpeétably  conduéled. 
The  fcholars  fent  away  from  this  are  fit  for  the 
fccond  clafs  in  the  college  of  Princetown. 

All  the  houfes  in  Morriftown  arc  of  wood, 
neat  and  well  painted.  The  town-lots  cofl  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Here, 
as  in  all  this  part  of  Jerfey,  moft  of  the  ground 
is  in  grafs  and  Indian  corn.  They  rear  a  good 
many  cattle,  which  they  fend  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  The  fear  of  the  Heffian  fly  has  pre- 
vented the  farmers  here  from  refuming  the  cul- 
ture of  corn  ;  fome  of  them,  however,  mean  to 
attempt  it  next  year.  There  is  at  Morriftown  a 
Imall  *'  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Agri^ 
culture  and  nfeful  Arts."  From  what  I  could 
learn  of  fome  of  the  moll:  zealous  of  its  members, 
it  has  only  the  title — it  does  nothing  :  the  fubr 
icription  of  the  members  furnifhes  a  library,  which 
at  prefcnt  confills  of  no  more  than  two  hundred 

volumes, 
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volumes,  and  in  which,  according  to  the  feniible 
inftitution  of  the  founders,  there  are  to  be  no 
books  either  of  law  or  divinity. 

CHATHAM  AND  NEWARK. 

Chatham,  lying  eight  miles  from  Morriftown, 
is  the  firft  village  we  find  on  the  New  York  road. 
Here  the  plain  commences,  and  afterwards  the 
ground  becomes  uneven  as  far  as  Newark.  The 
agriculture  and  vent  for  the  produce,  all  the  way 
to  Newark,  is.  nearly  the  fame  as  at  Morriilown. 
The  country  is  ftill  more  covered  with  orchards 
of  apples,  cherries,  and  peaches.  They  complain 
in  Jerfey  of  a  fmall  worm,  which  infmuates  itfelf 
into  the  roots  of  tlie  peach  trees,  and  kills  the 
tree  in  a  year  or  two  after  it  has  attacked  it. 
They  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  either  the 
caufe  of  this  worm,  or  a  method  to  deftrov  it. 
Peach-brandy  is  neverthelefs  nearly  as  confider- 
able  an  article  of  commerce  in  Jerfey  as  cyder- 
brandy. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jerfey,  beil  informed  upon 
that  lubje<ft,  told  me,  that  they  export  more  of 
thefe  two  kinds  of  brandy  than  they  export  of 
rum,  wine-brandy,  gin,  and  wine.  Their  export 
muft  therefore  be  great,  as  the  confumption  of 
foreign  fpirits  is  not  Icfs  confiderable  in  Jerfey 
than  elfewhere. 

The 
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The  red  fruit,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds 
unknown  in  Europe,  abounds  in  the  county  of 
Eilex  ;  bounded  by  the  river  Pafiaik,  a  mile  from 
Chatham,  which  contains  feventeen  thoufand 
free  inhabitants,  and  thirteen  hundred  flaAxs. 

Lands  fell  at  Chatham,  and  at  Springfield  (four 
miles  beyond  Newark),  at  from  thirty  to  forty- 
five  dollars  the  acre.  The  foil  is  good  ;  the  houfes 
increafe  in  number  and  become  better  as  we  ap- 
proach Newark,  which  is  itfelf  one  of  the  fineft 
villages  in  America,  in  point  of  extent,  plan,  the 
great  number  of  good  houfes,  and  the  widenefs 
of  the  ftreets,  which  are  covered  generally  with 
turf,  and  planted  %vith  trees. 

The  people  of  Jerfey  feem  to  be  very  m.uch 
divided  in  their  political  opinions.  Nobody,  o'r 
at  ieaft  very  few,  now  fpeaks  of  George  Wafh- 
ington.  The  new  Prefident  fee  m  s  not  to  infpire 
the  fame  confidence  as  his  predcceiTor  did.  They 
dread  a  war  with  France.  They  confliantly  afk 
any  traveller  coming  from  Philadelphia  whom 
they  meet,  and  who  appears  to  be  a  Frenchman, 
whether  they  arc  to  have  a  war  wdth  France  ;  and 
tliis  quelHon  is  generally  accompanied  with  evi- 
dent marks  of  diiapprobation  of  the  party  which 
is  thought  to  incline  to  that  war.  I  fmcerely 
hope  no  fuch  event  will  take  place.  It  would  be 
a  great  misfortune  to   this  countr) ,  where   the 

people 
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people  are  virtuous,  tranquil,  and  happy,  and 
\Vhich  will  require  yet  a  long  duration  of  the 
bleffings  of  peace  to  confirm  its  profperity,  to  ce- 
ment its  union,  to  fweeten  the  ill  blood  of  pajties,. 
and  to  infure  its  real  independence.  It  would 
alfo  be  a  ferions  misfortune  to  France,  while  it 
would  occaûon  great  joy  to  England,  and  would 
give  pleafure  to  all  the  enemies  of  liberty  and 
free  conftitutions. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  JERSEY. 
The  firft  eftablilhments  made  in  Ndw  Jeriey 
were  by  the  Dutch,  fhortly  aft-er  their  arrival  at 
the  north  river,  under  the  conducl:  of  Admii^ 
Hudson.  The  fettlenients  were  made  along  the 
river  Delaware,  and  y*'e.re  abandoned  by  the  lame 
Dutchmen  in  lôM.  They  were,  in  1Ô2Ô,  taken 
pofTeffion  of  by  the  Swedes,  who,  adv.iied  hj 
William  Usêlix g,  a  rich  merchant  o^f  that 
kingdom,  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  lands, 
formed  a  company.  King  Gltstavus  Adgl- 
PHUS,  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  a  number  o£ 
individuals  in  Svv^eden,  furniilied  money  to  tiie 
company,  who  fent  to  North  America,  in  fevea 
or  eight 'velTels,  a  confiderable  numberof  Swedilh 
and  Finlander  colonifls.  They  arrived  at  Cape 
•Henlepon  in  l(32G,  and  the  company's  agents 
purchafsd  from  tlie  Indians  all  the  lands  iltuated 
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between  that  cape,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dek» 
ware,  and  the  falls  of  that  river,  lying  under  the 
forty-firft  degree  of  latitude.  The  colony  there 
formed  iëttlements,  built  forts  along  the  river> 
and  called  the  country  New  Sweden  ;  but  were 
intirely  difpolTefTed  and  driven  off  in  1055,  by 
the  Dutch,  who  fent  to  Holland  all  the  agents, 
officers,  and  principal  Swedifh  inhabitants,  as  pri- 
fbners  of  war  ;  put  the  country  under  the  Dutch 
government,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Al- 
bion. The  Dutch  were  themfelves  expelled  by 
the  Englifh,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  • 
and  this  territory  was,  in  IÔ72,  granted  by  the 
king  to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was 
foon  after  fold  by  him  to  Lord  Berkley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  New  Jerfey,  and  eftablifhed  at  Ehzabethtown 
the  feat  of  government  of  the  colony.  The  co- 
lony of  New  Jerfey  made  part  of  the  province  a^ 
New  York  till  168O,  when  the  proprietors  eftab- 
lifhed  it  as  a  feparate  province* 

A  confidcrable  number  of  Quakers  from  Lon- 
don and  York  came  herç  to  fettle,  and  laid  the' 
foundation  of  the  little  town  of  Burlington,  hav- 
ing purchafed  the  territory  from  the  Indians. 
That  on  the  eafh  fide  of  the  Delaware  was  pur- 
chafed by  William  Penn,  who  was  one  of  the 
com^pany  known  under  the  name  of  T/ie  Twelve  { 
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Proprietors,  and  is  the  diftricl  which  afterwards 
formed  the  ftate  of  Delaware. 

The  quarrels  which  took  place  betv/een  the 
proprietors  of  New  Jerfej  and  the  inhabitants, 
from  the  avidity  of  the  former,  determined  both 
parties  to  put  the  government  of  the  colony  un- 
der the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  of  England.  It 
was  then  united  to  the  government  of -New' 
York,  and  continued  fo  till  l/SO/whcn  its  po- 
pulation having  greatly  increafed,  it  v/as  'drice 
more  creeled  into  a  fcparate  ftate.  In  1 77^,  New 
Jcrfey  formed  its  new  conftitution,  which  it  has 
retained  without  any  alteration  fmce  that  period.' 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  LAW  S  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  legiflature  is  compofed  of  a  general  affem-v 
bly  and  a  legillative  council.      Each  county,   of 
which  there  are  in  New  Jerfey  thirteen,  names 
three  members  of  the  general  affcmbly,^  and  one 
of  the  le2:iflative  council. 

o 

The  qualifications  to  be  a  member  oï  the  ge- 
neral aifembly  are- — a  refidence  in  the  county  for 
at  leafh  a  year,  and  a  property  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  or  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-three  dol- 
lars and  one-third. 

The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  îegif- 
lative  body  are— a  fimilar  refidence,  and  a  pro- 
perty, real  or  pçrfbnal,  cf  one  thoufand  pounds.  ^ 
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The  qualifications  of  an  eledor  are — ^to  ht 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  be  refident  for  a 
year  in  the  county,  and  to  poiTefs  a  fortune  of 
fifty  pounds. 

The  leglflativc  council,  as  well  as  thoaffci-.  'y, 
can  propofe  and  modify  any  laws,  exce  yi^ 

relative  to  the  finances,   which   they    '  c.'ie 

power  merely  of  confirming  cr  rejeéliii;. . 

The  governor  is  eleded  by  the  legiflaturc  ;  and 
the  conilitution  prefcribes  no  qualification  of  age, 
fortune,  or  any  other,  for  that  ofiice  ; — it  finiply 
fays,  that  the  legifiature  fliall  eled  a  proper  per- 
son to  fill  it. 

The  duration  of  the  fundions  of  the  two  houfes 
"»f  the  lejriilature,  and  of  the  governor,  is  one 
year. 

The  fame  perfon  may  be  clewed  governor  as 
often  as  the  icgiflature  chufes  to  appoint  him. 

The  legiflativc  council  is  the  governor's  execu- 
tive council  ;  three  members  form  a  fufHcient 
number  to  exercife  with  him  the  executive  func- 
tions. The  governor  unites  the  fun(5lions  of  pre- 
fidcnt  of  the  executive  council,  chancellor,  and 
commander  of  the  forces  :  he  can,  w^ith  the  ad- 
vice of  the  executive  council,  grant  pardons,  even 
of  high  tfeafon* 

-  The  council  is  aifo  a  court  of  appeal  from  the 
cVcifioils  of  the  courts  of  law  ;   but  the  council 

mull. 
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ïTiuft,  in  this  cafe,  confiil  of  at  leaft  feven  mem- 
bers, with  the  govfernor. 

The  nomination  of  the  judges,  the  fupericr 
officers  of  the  militia,  the  juftices  of  the  peace, 
the  attorney-general,  and  the  fecretary  of  ll:ate>  is 
made  by  the  council.  All  other  officers  are  elected 
by  the  counties,  except  the  officers  of  militia, 
who  arc  chofen  by  their  companies ^ 

The  judiciary  ftate  confifts  of  a  fupreme  court, 
a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  juftices  of  the 
peace.  The  judges  of  the  fiipreme  court  are 
chofen  for  {even  years  ;  the  others  for  five  ;  and 
they  may  be  re-eleéled.  An  impeachment  againfl 
them  is  made  by  the  legiflaturc,  and  judged  by 
the  council. 

Uncontrouled  liberty  of  confcicnce  is  granted 
by  the  conflitution  ;  which  even  declares,  that  no 
tax  can  be  impofcd  for  fupporting  public  worlhip, 
repairing  churches,  &c. 

The  conflitution  gives  the  accufcd  the  fame 
privilege  of  producing  teflimony  in  his  favour, 
as  is  allowed  to  the  accufer  aG;ainfl  him. 

The  conflitution  declares,  that  the  property  of 
fuicides  is  not  forfeited  to  the  flatc,  but  ought  to 
pais  to  their  heirs,  as  in  cafes  of  natural  death  ; 
nor  does^the  inflrumeiit  by  which  the  death  was 
inflided  become,  as  in  England,  the  property  of 
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the  ftate.     In  general  it  confirms  the  Èngllfh 
laws,  where  they  are  not  revoked. 
•    Full  liberty  of  bequeathing  is  given  ;  and  in 
refpe(5l  of  wills  there  is  no  alteration  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  law,  except  the  addition  of  fome  fimple  forms, 
required  to  conftitute  their  validity. 
.    The  property  of  perfons  dying  inteftate  is  di- 
vided into  three  parts  ;  one-third  to  the  widow, 
and  the  other  two  divided  equally  among  the 
children,  or  their  reprefentatives  ; — in  default  oè 
children,  the  widow  enjoys  one  half,  and  the  othef 
half  is  diftributed  among  the  neareft  relations.  If  ' 
a  perfon  die  inteftate  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ; 
and  leave  no  widow  or  child,  his  fortune  is  di-"^  P 
vided  equally  between  his  brothers,  his  fifters, 
and  his  mother. 

According  to  a  law  of  1  7Q2,  marriages  may  be 
performed  by  a  minifter  of  the  church,  or  by  a 
jufticc  of  peace,  in  the  option  of  the  parties.  The 
marriage  inftrument  muft  be  fent  to  the  fecretary 
of  the  county,  and  regiftered  in  a  book,  which  is 
evidence  in  the  courts. 

Divorces,  which  formerly  were  granted  by  the  ; 
legiilaturc,   arc  now  pronounced  by  the  court  of  I 
qhancery,  in  virtue  of  a  law  of  l/Q 4.     They  are 
granted  in  cafes  of  adultery — repeated  bad  treat- 
ment— defertion  for  feven  years — and  alfo  in  cafes 
where  the  marriage  has  been  contraded  between 

perfons 
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pcrfons  within  the  degrees  of  propinquity  protii- 
bited  bj  the  laws  of  the  ftate.  ""::-•<: mi 

rr  Every  imprifoned  debtor  may,  by  a  law  pafTed 
in  17Q5,  be  fet  at  liberty  by  the  court  of  common- 
pleas,  upon  his  furrendering  all  his  property,  ac- 
cording to  a  declaration  made  by  him  before  that 
court,  except  fome  very  trifling  furniture  for  him 
and  his  wife.  If  his  declaration  be  proved  falfe, 
he  is  puniflied  with  the  pains  of  perjury.  If, 
after  his  fcntence  of  liberation,  it  can  be  proved, 
that  in  his  declaration  he  has  concealed  any  part 
q£  his  effcdis,  fuch  efFc6ls  are  to  be  made  over  to 
his  creditors,  befides  his  being  punifhed.  But  the 
property  which  he  may  acquire  after  his  difchargc- 
is  not  fubjeél  to  be  claimed  by  his  creditors. 
•-^iBy  the  criminal  code,  revifed'in  1/90,  the  pu- 
nlfliment  of  death  is  confined  to  perfons  conviélcd 
of  high  trcafon,  premeditated  murder,  and  at- 
tempts to  rcfcuc  from  prifon  thofc  accufcd  of  ca^ 
pital  crimes.  All  other  crimes  are  punilhed  by 
greater  or  lefs  lines,  and  a  longer  or  fhorter  foli- 
tary  confinement.  It  is  the  legillation  of  Penn- 
fyh'ania  a  little  foftencd.  A  law  of  the  lafl  feflion 
has  diredied  the  erecflion  of  a  prifon,  on  the  mo- 
del of  that  of  Philadelphia,  where  fimilar  work* 
are  to  be  eflablilhed. 

The  negro  flavcs  are  fubjed:  to  the  fame  laws, 
and  tried  before  the  fame  tribunals.     The  courts 
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may  order  them  to  be  whipped,  inftead  of  being 
imprifoned.     The  pain  of  death  is  not  inflidled 
on  a  mafler  for  the  murder  of  his  Have  ;  but  in 
that  cafe,  or  where  he  wounds  him  feverely,  he  is 
punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment.     There  is  no 
reftriélion  upon  llavery  in  the  flate  of  Jerfey,  nor 
is  there  any  law  yet  rnade  to  put  an  end  to  it  ; 
but  a  law  of  1/88  directs,  that  all  Haves  under 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  be  taught  to  read, 
charges  their  mailers  with  this  duty,  fubje^ling 
th^i'n,  in  cafe  of  neglediing  it,  to  a  fine  of  tv.'elve 
dollars  and  a  third.     The  introduction  into  the 
flate  of  other  ïlaves  is  forbidden,  by  a.  claufe  in 
the  iàme  law. 

The  highways  are  repaired  in  this  {late  by  the 
labour  of  the  inhabitants,  but  may,  in  thçir  op- 
tion, be  converted  into  money.  j 
The  {lage  coaches  belonging  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  are  fubjecl  to  a  duty  to  the  flate 
of  Jerfey,  for  the  repairs  of  the  roads  through 
which  they  pafs. 

The  poor-laws  are  the  fame  as  in  moft  of  the 
other  fuates.  Poor-houfes  are  eftablifhed  in  feve- 
ral  counties,  and  relief  is  alfo  given  to  paupers  at 
their  houfes,  under  the  direélion  of  infpeélors  of 
the  poor. 

The  law  for  the  obfervance  of  Sunday  is  here 

equally  ftrid  as  in  New  England,     Every  inha- 
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bitant  has  a  right  to  arreft  a  traveller  who  is  go- 
ing anv  where  but  to  a  place  of  worfhip,  and 
carry  him  before  the  officers  of  juftice.  The  ftage 
coaches  are  not  to  travel  upon  a  Sunday,  under 
pain  of  being  feized  ;  but  this  law,  although  of  a 
recent  date,  is  only  executed  in  the  other  ftates 
where  it  is  promulgated.  They  travel  through 
Jcrfey  on  Sunday,  in  the  fame  manner  as  on 
other  days  ;  and  even  the  public  ftages,  which  do 
not  travel  during  the  morning  fer^  ice,  are  not  in- 
terrupted during  the  reft  of  the  day,  more  than 
it  this  prohibitory  law  did  not  exiit.  The  fame 
is  the  cafe  in  refped:  to  the  laws  againft  gaming 
and  drunkennefs.  Laftiy,  there  has  been  palTed, 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year,  an  ad;  againll  horfe- 
racing  ;  w  hich  in  all  probability  will  be  put  iri 
execution  no  more  than  the  other  two,  as  it 
w^ould  claili  too  much  with  the  habits  of  the 
people  ;  and  bccaufe,  were  the  public  officers 
even  to  be  mofl  ftridly  watchful,  tlicre  would 
be  fo  many  ways  to  evade  their  vigilance.  Will 
men  never  then  leave  off  making  impraticable 
laws,  or  allowing  laws  not  executed  to  be  in 
force  !  Governments  do  not  fulficiently  confi- 
dcr,  that  there  cannot  be  a  more  certain  wav  of 
dcftroying  the  morals  of  a  people  ;  for  the  fnÙ 
point  of  morality,  efpecially  among  a  free  peo- 
ple, is  an  entire  obedience  to  the  law,  and  to  all 
the  laws. 

N  4  Thf 
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The  ftate  of  Jerfey  encourages  thofe  works 
which  have  for  their  objeél  the  facilitating  com- 
munication by  inland  navigation  and  bridges,  and 
alfo  for  the  ereélion  of  the  college  ;  and  for  thefe 
they  allow  lotteries,  which  are  other  wife  prohi- 
tfited  in  the  ftate.  Every  inhabitant  who  pur- 
chafes  a  ticket  in  a  lottery  not  fandioned  by  a 
law  of  the  ftate,.  and  even  in  the  lotteries  of  other 
ftates,  may  be  carried  before  the  magiftrates,  and 
punillied  by  a  fine. 

A  I3.W  of  New  Jerfey,  paffed  in  1  704,  autho- 
ti'fes  any  foreigner,  belonging  to  a  power  at  peace 
with  the  United  States,  to  acquire  and  poftefs 
.property  in  the  ftate,  as  if  he  were  a  citizen. 
This  privilege  ceafes  at  the  end  of  1799,  hut  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  renewed. 

The  laws  of  the  ftate  impofe  taxes  on  lands 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  ;  houfes,  and  the  lots 
on  which  they  are  built,  not  exceeding  ten  acres  ; 
forges,  furnaces,  mills  of  every  kind,  tan-works, 
pailage-boats,  fhips,  fifheries,  horfes,  and  cattle  ; 
and  laftly,  merchants  keeping  fhops,  and  batchc- 
lors,  either  keeping  horfes  and  ftaves  or  not.  Car-» 
riages  of  every  kind  were  alfo  taxed  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefentyear,  when  a  law  was  made 
to  abolifn  that  duty. 

All  thefe  obje(5ls  of  taxation  are  valued  from 
time  to  time  at  a  certain  rate  by  the  legiflature  ; 
the  lands  by  a  fcale  of  degree  according  to  their 

fertility 
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fertility  and  fituation.     The  valuation  is  every- 
where low. 

An  aiTefTor,  appointed  annually  by  each  town-^ 
fîiip,  demands  of  every  inhabitant  a  declaration 
of  his  taxable  property,  and  makes  up  a  ftate- 
ment  of  it.  Any  perfon  refufmg  to  give  fuch  de- 
claration, or  giving  a  falfe  one,  may  be  charged 
by  the  afleiîbr  double  what  he  eflimates  may  be 
the  tax  of  the  perfon  refufmg. 

Horfcs  and  cattle  are  taxed  at  the  fame  rate 
throughout  all  the  ftate.  The  taxes  upon  licences, 
ilaves,  &:c.  never  vary,  and  are  called  fpecific 
taxes. 

On  a  day  appointed,  all  the  aiTeiTors  for  the 
county  meet,  and  bring  wuth  them  the  ftate- 
ments  of  the  taxable  property  of  their  feveral 
townfhips.  The  amount  of  the  fpecific  taxes 
payable  in  the  county  is  then  calculated,  and  the 
difference  between  thcfe  and  the  fum  required 
from  the  county  is  afieifed  upon  the  ditFerent 
townûiips,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  affefTors.  The  detailed  ftatement  of 
thcfe  airciTments,  figned  by  each  alTeffor,  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  collector  for  the  county. 

Each  aifeiTor  then  gives  to  the  colle (5tor  of  the 
townfliip  a  ftate  of  the  fums  he  is  to  collect.  A 
iimilar  lift  is  fent  to  the  colleélor  for  the  county, 
to  be  by  hinf)*laid  before  the  Icgiilature. 

Three 
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Three  proprietors,  named  by  the  general  af- 
iembly  of  each  townfhip,  are  the  judges  of  ap- 
peal to  whom  the  perfons  taxed  have  a  right  to 
apply. 

If  the  coUecflor  do  not  receive  the  tax  in  the 
courfc  of  a  month  after  demanding  it,  he  inakes 
a  complaint  to  a  jufiiice  of  the  peace,  who  grants 
a  warrant  to  fell  the  defaulter's  goods,  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax  and  charges. 

The  colleélor  for  the  townfliip  pays  the  amount 
of  the  money  received  by  him  into  the  colle(5lor 
tor  the  county,  wdio  pays  into  the  treafurer  of  the 
ilate  the  amount  of  the  money  received  from  all 
the  collectors  of  townfiiips  in  the  county. 

The  law  has  provided  againfl  the  negligence 
and  dilhonefty  of  the  colleélors,  by  making  the* 
townfhips  and  counties  who  chufc  them,  refpon- 
iible  for  the  monies  received  by  them. 

The  affelTors  receive  for  their  trouble  one  and 
three  quarters  per  cent  of  the  fums  they  aflefs  i^ 
the  colleAors  for  townfliips  have  the  fame  al-- 
lowance.    This  three  and  a  half  per  cent  is  levied  . 
with  taxes  of  the  townfliip.     The  commiffioners',^ 
of  appeal  are  paid  a  dollar  for  every  day  they  are" 
employed.  The  collcdors  for  the  counties  receive 
a  penny  m  the  pound,  or  the  two   hundred  and* 
fortieth  part  of  the  fums  they  pay  into  the  trea^ 
fnry  of  the  ftate,  and  fix-pence  a  mile  for  tra- 
velling 
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veiling  expenccs.  They  are  paid  by  the  trea^ 
furer. 

The  taxable  articles,  according  to  the  low  valu- 
ation of  the  particulars  by  the  Icgiflature,  amount- 
ed, in  1794,  to  three  milHons  four  hundred  and 
fourteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  two 
dollars. 

The  taxes  are  paid  regularly  and  promptly  in 
the  ilate  of  Jerfey. 

The  expence  of  government  amounts  yearly  to 
about  twenty- feven  thoufand  dollars.  In  179^ 
the  ftate  ftill  owed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufand  dollars,  but  from  the  additional  taxes 
and  fome  other  refources,  this  debt  will  probably 
^^e  entirely  extinguiihed  in  four  years. 

According  to  a  ftatemcnt  of  the  balance  of  the 
debts  between  the  different  fiâtes  by  the  com- 
ïnilïioners  of  Congrefs,  the  State  of  New  Jerfey 
J6  a  creditor  to  the  Union  in  forty-nine  thoufand 
dollars. 

The  articles  on  \Yhich  the  county  taxes  are 
j"aifed  are  the  fame  as  for  the  flate  taxes. 

popuIhATIon  and  instruction, 

T^he  population  of  the  State  of  New  Jerfey  was, 

according  to  an  enumeration  made  in  J  791?  one 

hundred  and  eighty-four  thoufand  one  hundred 

9nd  thirty  inhabitants,  including  eleven  thoufand 

four 
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four  hundred  and  twenty-three  ilaves.  Its  extent 
is  calculated  at  about  eight  thoufand  four  hundred 
miles  fquare,  which  gives  fomewhat'  more  than 
twenty-ti,vo  inhabitants  to  the  mile  Iquarc.  The 
iiicrcafe  of  population  in  this  ftatc  is  inconfider- 
able,  there  being  a  good  deal  of  emigration,» 
Habit  more  tlian  neceffity  induces  this,  for  the 
quantity  of  uncultivated  land  is  yet  confiderable  ; 
it  is  in  gercerai  capable  of  raifmg  good  crops,  and 
the  price  is  not  high.  We  may  perhaps  coniider 
as  one  great  caufc  of  this  emigration,  that  New 
Jerfey  is  peopled  from  all  nations,  whence  there 
is  among  the  inhabitants  lefs  of  a  national  fpirit 
towards  the  ftate,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  Befides, 
thefc  people  of  différent  nations,  fettled  in  Jer- 
fey, live  more  in  feparate  diftri(5ls  than  in  any 
other  of  the  ftatcs  ;  and  when  there  is  any  emi'i 
gration  from  a  particular  dillrid:,  it  generally 
confiiîs  of  a  number  of  families.  :,.:;;. 

There  can  be  no  where  lefs  attention  paid  to 
education  than  there  is  in  Jerfey.  The  legifla- 
turc  of  the  Hate  have  never  yet  taken  it  into  their 
confidcration.  Some  fchools  are  kept  in  certain 
townihips  at  the  cxpence  of  fuch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  chufe  to  contribute  to  them.  The  num^ 
ber  ot  thefe  is  not  confiderable.  They  pay  poor 
falaries  to  the  mailer,  wlio  of  courie  is  ignorant 

and 
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and  negligent.  Thus  no  people  in  the  United 
States  appear  to  me  more  ignorant  than  the  in- 
habitants of  Jerfey;  and,  although  the  ftate  has, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  a  good  college  at 
Princetown,  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  are  men^ 
of  merit  and  underftanding,  the  proportion  of  per- 
fons  of  education  is  much  Icfs  here  than  in  any 
other  of  the  ftates. 

Toleration  in  religion  being  unbounded  in  New 
Jerfey,  all  forts  of  feels  are  efbabliilied,  and  have 
places  for  worfhip  ;  but  the  Prefbyterians  are  by 
far  the  moft  numerous.- !i>i'i  ii. 

Few  of  the  families  in  Jerley  make  cloth  or 
linen  for  their  ufe  ;  they  purchafe  almofl:  all  they 
want.  The  facility  with  which  they  can  pro- 
cure foreign  goods  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia contributes  no  doubt,  to  this  defeél  of 
domeftic  economy  in  the  people  of  the  ilate. 

COMMERCE. 

Although  in  Jerfey  is  fituated  Amboy,  one  oi- 
the  beft  |)orts  in  the  United  States,  acceffible: 
from  the  fea,  and  by  a  fmgle  tide  to  all  forts  of 
veflels,  it  has  no  foreign  trade.  Its  vicinity  to 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  induces  its  "inhabi- 
tants to  get -every  thing  from  thefe  cities.;  The 
communication  with  them  is  at  once  eafy  and 
fccure.  The  fale  of  their  produce  is:  more  cer- 
tain 
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tain  and  quick,  the  price  better,  the  choice  of 
returns  greater,  and  the  credit  longer  ;  and,  laflly^ 
old  cuftoms  :  fuch  are  the  reafons  which  halve 
always  rendered  fruitlefs  the  attcmps  of  the  legif- 
lature  of  Jerfey  to  attrad  merchants  to  Amboy 
and  enlarge  its  trade.  The  country  furnifhes  corn 
of  all  kinds,  plenty  of  w^ood,  lintfeed,  iron,  lea- 
ther, falt-meat,  and  is  particularly  famous  for 
hams.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  are  raifed  much  poultry,  and  they 
cultivate  a  great  quantity  of  pulfe  ;  but  a  very 
fmall  portion  of  all  thefë  articles  of  produce  is 
exported  from  Amboy.  A  number  of  the  vefTels 
loaded  with  it  defcend  the  Rariton,  pafs  before 
Amboy,  and  procejéd  with  their  cargoes  to  New 
York.  ' 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Amboy,  in 
l/Ql?  was  feventeen  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
three  dollars;  in  17Q2,  it  was  nineteen  thoufand 
ieven  hundred  and  twelve  dollars;  in  1/93,  it 
was  forty-nine  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  dollars;  in  1794,  it -was  fifty-eight  thou- 
fand one  hundred  and  fifty-four  dollars  ;  in  1 795, 
it  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  feventeen  dollars;  and,  in  179O, 
it  was  fifty-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
nine  dollars* 

The  ilate  has  three  other  fmall  ports  where 

there 
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there  are  cuftom-houfes  ;  Burlington,  on  the 
River  Delaware  ;  Bridgetown,  on  the  bay  of  that 
name  ;  and  Great  Egg  Harbour,  on  the  fea  coaft  ; 
but  none  of  them  has  any  thing  of  what  may 
be  called  trade.  It  often  happens  that  in  a 
whole  year  there  does  not  fall  from  them  one 
foreign  veiTel.  This  may  be  fecn  from  the  total 
exports  of  New  Jerfey,  in  which  are  included  thofe 
of  Amboy,  whereof  I  have  given  the  amount. 
The  wdiole  of  thefe  exports  amounted,  in  17Q1, 
to  twcnty-ux  thoufand  nine  hundred  dollars  ;  in 
1792,  to  twenty-three  thoufand  four  hundred- 
and  five  dollars  ;  in  1793,  to  fifty-four  thoufand 
one  hundred  and  feventy -eight  dollars  (the  three 
fmall  ports  exported  nothing);  in  1795,  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
fourteen  dollars  ;  and,  in  1 796,  to  fifty-nine  thou,- 
fand  two  hundred  and  tvv'enty-feven  dollars. 

PATERSON  FALL. 

The  fall  of  the  River  PaiTaik,  about  twenty- 
miles  from  New  York,  is  one  of  the  mofc  noted- 
in  North  America.  It  fhould  be  vifited  by  all 
thofe  who  admire  natural  curiofities.  The  courfe 
of  that  river  through  rocks,  which  it  has  rent  in 
precipitating  itfelf  from  a  height  of  fixty-fix  feet, 
prefents  a  grand  fpeftacle.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  foil  there  fcems  formerlv  to  have  been  tw  o 
courfcs,  but  which  by  fonxe  convulfion  in  nature 

have 
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have  fallen  into  one.  At  the  fall  it  is  fronn  twenty 
to  twenty-five  feet  wide.  On  the  day  I  vifited 
it  the  fun  fhone  bright  ;  the  weather  was  hot, 
the  wind  pretty  high  ;'  all  which  circumftances 
combined  to  give  great  beauty  to  this  magnificent 
fcene.  There  is  an  agreeable  view  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  fall  over  a  tolerably  well  cultivated 
plain. 

The  little  town  of  Paterfon  is  built  at  the  foot 
of  the  fall.  It  contains  a  variety  of  machinery, 
-but  all  in  a  ftate  of  decay.  In  l/Ql  a  com- 
pany was  formed  for  their  ellablifliment,  but  its 
funds  were  foon.  confumed,  indeed  before  they 
were  completed.  A  lottery  was  granted  by  the 
State  of  Jerfev  to  affift  it,  but  w^as  not  attended 
with  fuGcefs.  They  talk  of  new  efforts.  Certainly 
no  fituation  can  be  better  adapted  for  all  kinds 
of  machinery. 

This  town  was  called  Paterfon,  after  Willi  am 
Paterson,  formerly  governor  of  New  York,  and 
who  is  at  this  day  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fli- 
preme  court  of  the  United  States.  He  is  one  of 
the  moft  refpeâable  and  enlightened  men  in  the 
country.  He  was  appointed  by  the  legifiature  of 
New  Jerfey  to  revive  and  publifli  their  code  of 
laws.  The  law  Avhich  conferred  upon  him  the 
commiffion,  gave  him  even  a  power  to  alter  the 
criminal  laws,  and  to  him  is  owing  the  reform 
in  the  penal  code  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The 
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The  ftones  that  form  the  bafon  into  which  the 
Hv^er  falls  are  moftly  fandy.  There  is  a  kind  of 
hard  granite  very  common  in  all  the  plain,  lying 
in  a  compaéb  bed  of  bafaltes.  The  flints  that  are 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  fall,  being  the  fra dures 
of  the  rocks  above,  are  of  the  fame  nature.  The 
river  below  the  fall  runs  through  a  flat  and  mar- 
ihy  country,  and  in  confequence  its  courfe  is  very 
flow  and  undulating. 

I  waited  upon  Mr.  Paterfon  at  New  York, 
where  I  remained  a  coniiderable  time.  In  the 
following  book  I  fliall  give  the  obfervations  which 
I  colleéted  refpeéling  that  great  fl:ate,  the  fécond 
of  the  Union  for  riches,  for  the  fpirit  with  which 
it  is  cultivated,  and  for  the  extent  of  its  com- 
mercCi 
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STAY  AT  NEW  YORK, 

IN   AUGUST,    1797' 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ST  J  TE  OF 
NEW  YORK. 


SUCCINCT  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

THE  ftate  of  N€w  York  belonged  originally 
to  the  Dutch.  It  is  true,  that  before  that 
fome  plans  were  formed  to  colonifc  this  country, 
but  they  were  very  vague. 

Elizabeth,  Queen   of  England,  had,  in  1584 
granted  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  patent  to 
occupy,  under  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  ot 
England,  all  the  country  of  North  America,  not 
in  the  pofTeuion  of  any  other  Chriftian  Prince. 

James  the  Firft,  difregardlefs  of  that  patent, 
divided  this  immenfe  poiTefiion,  then  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Virginia,  and  which  extended 
from  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia,  betv/een  two  com- 
panies. To  the  former,  called  The  Company  cf 
Londoji  Adventurers,  he  granted  the  right  to  efla- 
blifli  colonies,  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty- 

firft 
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■firft  degree  of  latitude  ;  and  to  the  other,  Tîie 
Plymouth  Company,  a  fimilar  privilege,  from  the 
forty-firft  to  the  forty-fifth  degree.  But  the  lands 
thus  granted,  and  even  their  coafts,  w^ere  then  in 
a  great  meafure  unknown. 

Henry  Hudson,  in  a  veflel  belonging  to  the 
Dutch  India  Company,  firft  difcovered  Long 
Ifland,  and  afcended  the  great  northern  river,  to 
which  he  gave  his  name.  The  Dutch,  ignorant 
of  the  grants  made  of  thefe  countries  to  the  tv^o 
companies,  and  paying  no  regard  to  it,  declared 
themfelves  the  fovereigns  ;  in  1  ô  1 4  they  fent  there 
a  colony,  which  built  the  to,wns  of  Fort  Orange 
and  New  Amfterdam,  calling  the  country  itfelf 
New  Holland.. 

James  the  Firft  having  fent  fome  forces  to  lay 
wafte  the  new  fettlements,  the  Dutch  proprietors 
preferred  to  a  hopelefs  refiftance  the  more  fafe 
and  prudent  meafure  of  acknowledging  the  Eng- 
lifh  fovereignty,  thus  preferving  their  pofteffions, 
on  payment  of  a  tribute  to  England. 

The  troubles  of  that  kingdom,  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firft,  ena- 
bled the  Hollanders  to  ftiake  off  the  Englifli  yoke, 
which  indeed  they  had  repeatedly  before  at- 
tempted. They  fucceeded  alio  in  deftroying  a 
Swediih  colony,  fettled  upon  the  Delaware.     But 

O  2  afterwards 
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aftewards  Charles  the  Second  fent  troops  from    f 
Europe,  who  without  difficulty  feized  New  Hol- 
land, and  expelled  from  thence  the  Dutch,  who    ! 
on    their    part   proceeded   to    invade    Surinam,    ; 
Charles  the  Second,  having  thus  got  peaceable  i 
pofTeffion  of  this  vaft  territory  of  the  continent  ! 
of  North  America,  granted  the  weftern  part  of  it  . 
to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  and  New  Hol- 
land got  the  name  of  New  York,  New  Amfter-  I 
dam  alfo  chana;ina;  its  name  for  that  of  New 
York  ;  and  this  extenfive  province  reached  from  | 
the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Laurence  to  the  mouth  i 
of  Hudfon's  River,  without  encroaching  upon  the 
limits  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 

Such  is  briefly  the  hiftory  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  ud  to  the  late  revolution. 

THE  PRESENT  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
NEW  YORK. 

This  province  was  much  longer  than  any  pf 
the  other  colonies  in  beginning  their  oppofiticn  . 
to  England.     Its  great  commercial  connections 
with  that  kingdom,  and  the  circumftance  of  Eng- 
liili  troops  being  confcantly  ftationed  in  the  town  : 
of  New  York,  fupported  a  fpirit  of  ariftocracy  ' 
and  dependence.     At  length  it  followed  the  ex- 
ample  of  the  other  fiâtes;  and   its  legiflature, 

aiTembled 
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aiîembled  at  Kingfton,  formed,  in  1777?  a  con- 
ftitution,  upon  the  fame  principles  with  thofe  of 
the  other  ftates. 

This  conflitution  is  neither  introduced  nor  fol- 
lowed up  by  any  declaration  of  rights  ;  and  its 
preamble,  which  recites  the  ditferent  a6h  of  the 
general  congrefs,  feems  to  be  rather  an  excufe  for 
that  conflitution,  than  the  efFervefcence  of  liberty 
and  refentment,  which  appear  to  have  dictated 
almoft  all  the  others.  Each  county  names  one  or 
more  members  of  the  ailembly  of  reprefentatives. 
The  conftitution  fixes  their  prefent  number  at  fe- 
venty  ;  it  alfo  determines  provifionally  the  number 
to  be  elected  by  each  county.  A  new  enumera- 
tion is  to  be  iTiade  every  feven  years  ;  and  when 
the  number  of  eleélors  is  in  any  county  increafed 
onc-feventeenth  part,  fuch  county  is  to  return  an 
additional  deputy.  The  whole  number  is  never 
to  exceed  three  hundred;  and  precautions  are 
taken  in  that  event  to  proportion  the  number  of 
members  of  each  county  to  the  excefs  of  popu- 
lation. The  members  of  the  alfembly  are  chofen 
fpr  one  year. 

The  eledors  mufl  be  twenty -one  years  of  age 
• — mufl  poffefs  a  clear  property  of  twenty  pounds, 
or  fifty  dollars  ;  or  rent  property  in  the  county 
to  the  amount  of  forty  fliillings,   or  five  dollars  a 

O  3  year 
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year  at  lead — muft  pay  taxes  to  the  {late,  and  re-? 
fide  in  the  county. 

The  fenate,  by  the  conflitution,  is  compofed  of 
twenty-four  members  ;  but  this  number  is  only 
£xed  temporalh^,  hke  that  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  ailembly. 

The  members  of  the  fenate  are  chofen  by  dif- 
triéls,  the  flate  being  in  this  view  divided  into 
four.  The  number  of  fenators  which  each  of 
thefe  diftrids  is  to  cltS:,  is  alfo  determined  by 
the  conftitution.  When  on  the  new  enumera- 
tion there  is  found  an  increafe  of  a  twenty- 
fourth  part  in  the  population  of  the  diftrid;,  fuch 
diftriét  is  to  appoint  one  m.ore  fenator,  and  fo  on, 
till  the  fenate  confifts  of  one  hundred  members, 
which  number  it  is  never  to  exceed.  The  fena- 
tors are  eledled  for  four  years,  and  a  fourth  part 
of  them  is  annually  renewed. 

The  eleélors  for  the  fenators  muft  be  free- 
holders, and  poffefs  a  clear  property  of  the  value 
of  a  hundred  pounds,  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  lift  of  eleclors  of  both  clalTes 
amounted,  in  1/95,  to  fixty-four  thoufand  and 
feventeen. 

The  eleélors  who  have  the  qualification  re- 
qmred  for  voting  for  members  of  the  fenate,  alfo 
elect  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  ;  but 
in  thefe  ele étions  they  vote  by  counties. 

The 
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The  leglflature  afTembles  annually  the  firft 
Tuefday  in  Januar}^  ;  but  it  may  be  called  toge- 
ther oftener  by  the  governor,  and  it  can  adjourn 
itfelf. 

The  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  cho- 
sen for 'three  years. 

The  governor  is  commander  of  the  forces  both 
military  and  naval  :  he  may  grant  pardons  of 
every  fentence,  except  in  capital  cafes,  where  he 
can  only  Rifpend  the  execution,  until  the  matter 
be  finally  determined  by  the  legiflature.  The 
nominations  to  offices,  civil  and  military,  are 
made  by  the  council  of  appointment,  at  which 
the  governor  prefides.  This  council  is  compofed 
of  four  members  of  the  fenate,  one  from  each 
diftrid:  ;  they  are  appointed  every  year  by  the 
^ffembly,  and  cannot  be  named  two  years  fuc- 
ceffively. 

If  the  governor  fhould  be  abfent  on  any  ac- 
count, the  lieutenant-governor  takes  his  place  : 
he  is  prelident  of  the  fenate. 

"The  chancellor,  the  judges  of  the  fupreme 
court,  and  the  chief  judge  of  every  county,  are 
named  by  the  council  of  appointment.  They 
continue  in  office  during  their  good  behaviour, 
but  never  after  they  are  fixty  years  of  age. 

The  fheriffs  and  coroners  are  appointed  an- 
O  4  nually. 
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nually,  and  cannot  continue  in  office  more  than 
four  years.  The  military  commiffions  are  reVQ;- 
cable  at  pleafure. 

The  governor  has  power  to  refufe  his  confent 
to  laws,  with  the  advice  of  the  council  of  revi- 
fion,  which  is  compofed  of  the  chancellor  and 
the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court.  But  fuch  re- 
fufal  muft  be  given  in  the  courfe  of  fix  days  ; 
and  the  bill  mufl  be  fent  back,  accompanied 
with  the  reafons  of  refufal,  {igned  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council.  The  bill,  notwithilanding 
this  refufal,  becomes  a  law,  if  two-thirds  of  each 
houfe  perfift  in  it.  The  bills  approved  by  the 
council  are  returned  to  the  houfe  from  which 
they  proceeded,  with  the  fubfcription  of  the  go- 
vernor only. 

The  members  of  the  council  of  revifion  re- 
ceive no  falary  nor  allowance  for  that  fundlion. 
Their  fittings  muft  be  during  the  feffion  of  the 
legiflature. 

The  treafurer  of  the  ftate  and  of  the  counties 
are  appointed  by  the  legiflature. 

The  conftitution  guarantees  the  grants  of  land 
made  by  the  kings  of  England  previous  to  the 
pionth  of  Oi^ober  17/5,  and  annuls  all  thofe 
made  fmce  that  period. 

The  eledors  for  the  nomination  of  the  prefl- 

dent 
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dent  and  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States,  are, 
by  a  law  of  the  12th  of  April  1 792,  chofen  in  the 
ftate  of  New  York  by  the  tw^o  houfes  of  the  le- 
giflature. 

TAXES. 

The  taxes  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  are  im- 
pofed  in  the  grofs  by  the  legillature,  and  after- 
wards afleffed  by  it  upon  the  different  counties, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  properties  respec- 
tively contained  in  them. 

That  firft  divifion  being  made,  the  infpeélors 
of  each  townfliip  meet  by  counties,  and  deter- 
mine, after  the  fame  rule,  the  part  to  be  raifed 
by  each  townfliip. 

The  infped:ors  and  the  affeffors  make  in  each 
townfliip  a  fimilar  divifion  among  the  individuals; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  they  are  by  law  direfted 
to  inform  themfelves  of  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty, moveable  and  immoveable,  of  every  per- 
fon.  The  taxes  being  thus  aflefled,  they  are  levied 
by  the  colleélors,  and  remitted  by  them  to  the 
treafurer  of  the  county,  who  pays  the  fame  to 
the  treafiirer  of  the  ftate. 

No  objeél  of  taxation  is  fpecified  in  the  laws  ; 
no  principle  prefcribed  for  valuing  property  ;  no 
means  taken  to  obtain  from  the  individuals  a 
declaration  of  their  property  ;  whence  the  affeff- 
nient  of  the  taxes  by  the  legiflature,  the  inlpedors 

and 
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and  the  afTeiTors,  can  be  determined  only  by  an 
arbitrary  eftimate  of  the  eeneral  and  relative  riches 
of  corporations  and  individuals. 

The  tbllow^ing  is  the  manner  in  which  they 
annually  proceed  to  make  the  afleiTment. 

In  the  month  of  April  every  year  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  different  townfliips  eleél  an  infpe<5lor, 
from  three  to  feven  aiTeffors,  and  one  or  more 
çolle<^lors. 

Every  inhabitant  chofen  to  thefe  functions 
mull  accept  of  them^,  or  pay  a  fine. 

The  affeffors  meet,  after  having  taken  an  oath 
for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  their  duty  ;  they  make 
an  cftlmate  of  the  property  of  each  inhabitant^, 
diftinguifliing  real  from  perfonal  property,  and 
iet  down  fuch  cftimate  in  a  lift,  w^hich  is  figne4 
by  the  majority  of  them,  and  tranfmitted  to  the 
infpeélors  before  the  end  of  May,  under  the  per 
nalty  of  a  fine  of  twenty-five  pounds,  or  fixty-twq 
dollars  and  a  half,  to  the  ufe  of  the  county. 

The  infpeclors  of  each  county  meet  the  lafl 
Thurfday  in  May,  and  from  that  eflimate  of  the 
afTelTors  they  afTsfs  the  tax  upon  the  different 
townihips,  adding  to  the  tax  of  the  ftate  that  ne- 
ceirary  for  the  expences  of  the  county,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor  in  every  town.  The 
fbatements  are  fent  by  the  infpe^lors  to  the  cok 
lectors  of  every  divifion,  with  an  order  to  \z\^j 

the 
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the  taxes  conformably  to  them.  From  the  firft 
of  the  money  raifed^  the  amount  of  the  fums  or- 
dered for  the  fupport  of  the  poor  is  paid  to  the 
infpeétors  of  the  poor  of  each  town  ;  and  the 
remainder,  including  the  part  required  for  the 
taxes  of  the  ftate,  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
treafurer  of  the  county. 

The  county  treafurers  are  appointed  by  the  in^ 
fpeétors  of  taxes,  and  muft  give  fecurity. 

The  orders  for  levymg  fent  by  the  infpeélors  to 
the  colled:ors,  authorife  them  to  fell  the  efFed:s  of 
the  perfons  taxed  in  cafe  of  non-payment  ;  and 
in  default  of  moveable  property,  the  produce  of 
their  lands. 

When  the  coIle(?lor  is  in  arrears,  the  treafurer 
of  the  county  directs  an  order  to  the  IherifF  to  fell 
his  property,  real  and  perfonal,  to  the  amount  of 
the  value  of  the  taxes  unaccounted  for.  He  is 
however  acquitted  of  this  penalty,  on  fatisfying 
the  treafuirer  of  the  county,  upon  oath,  of  his  not 
having  been  able  to  obtain  the  payments. 

When  the  ftate  has  impofed  taxes  for  its  ufc, 
the  treafurers  of  counties  are,  before  the  end  of 
March,  to  fend  the  amount  of  this  part  of  the 
taxes  to  the  treafurer  of  the  ftate,  with  the  rea- 
fons  for  any  deficiency  in  the  levy,  in  default  of 
>\'hich  the  fame  fteps  are  to  be  purfued  as  againft 

€olleâ;ors  in  arrear. 

It 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  county  infpe£lors,  at  their 
annual  meeting,  to  examine  the  deficiency  in  the 
le-vy  of  taxes  impofed  the  preceding  year  ;  and 
if,  notwithftanding  the  report  of  the  collediors, 
the  infpeclors  are  of  opinion,  that  the  perfons 
who  have  not  made  good  their  payments  are 
able  to  do  fo,  they  are  intitled  to  direâ:  anew  fuch 
levy. 

If  they  approve  of  the  reports  of  the  colle<flor, 
or  if  they  are  fatisfied  of  the  infolvency  of  the  col- 
]e<51or  himfelf,  they  add  an  additional  fum  to  the 
amount  of  the  deficiency,  for  the  townfliip  which 
has  not  made  good  its  payment,  and  the  fums 
firft  levied  the  year  following  are  appropriated  to 
make  up  fuch  deficiencies  in  the  former  year's 
taxes. 

The  allowances  made  to  the  infpeélors  and 
their  clerks,  and  to  the  affefTors,  are  included  in 
the  annual  county  rates.  The  colle(5l:ors  are  in- 
titled  to  dedu(5l  five  per  cent  from  the  amount  of 
their  colleélion.  The  fherifF  receives  two  and 
an  half  per  cent  of  the  fums  he  levies  upon  the 
colleâiors  in  default.  The  treafurer  of  the  county 
has  a  commiffion  of  three  quarters  per  cent  on  the 
fums  received. 

The  total  expence  for  the  afTefTment  and  coir 
kdion  of  taxes  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  is  efti- 

mated 
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mated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  of  the 
fums  levied. 

There  has  been  no  tax  for  the  ftate  fince  1 788  ; 
it  was  that  year  fifty  thoufand  dollars,  three 
fourths  of  which  was  paid  into  the  treafury  the 
firft  year  ;  the  reft  was  not  completely  paid  in 
two  years. 

As  to  the  taxes  neceffary  for  the  expences  of 
the  counties,  they  are  annually  fixed  at  a  meet- 
ing of  all  the  infpeélors  of  each  townfliip  and 
town,  and  are  impofed,  upon  the  fame  principle 
with  thofe  of  the  flate,  at  fo  much  a  pound  of 
the  eftimated  value. 

The  poors  rate  is  regulated  at  the  fame  meet- 
ing, on  the  report  of  the  infped:ors  of  the  poor 
named  by  the  inhabitants  ;  but  each  town  fup- 
ports  its  own  ;  and  the  ftate  has,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  fettlement  of  the  poor  in  their  territory, 
or  their  change  of  refidence  from  one  town  to 
another,  enadled  laws,  which  are  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  but  not  entirely,  free  from  the  faults  of  the 
Englifh  poor-laws. 

The  few  poor  there  are  in  the  ftate  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  at  New  York,  which,  like  all  great 
towns  in  the  different  parts  of  the  world,  contains 
at  once  more  riches  and  more  wretchednefs  than 
towns  lefs  populous  and  commercial,  and  ftill 
more  fo  than  in  the  country. 

THE 
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THE  CIVIL  LAWS. 

The  laws  relative  to  inteftates  at  Nevv  Yorlc^ 
as  in  all  the  other  fiâtes  of  America,  divide  the 
property  equally  among  the  children,  after  allow- 
ing a  third  to  the  widow^  ;  but  the  liberty  of  be- 
queathing is  in  this  ftate,  as  well  as  the  others, 
referved  entire  ;  and  the  manners,  efpecially  in 
the  great  cities,  and  among  the  rich,  are  not  in 
this  refpecft  fo  republican  as  the  law^s. 

The  roads  are  made  altogether  by  the  labour 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townfhip  through  which 
they  pafs.  Every  individual  is  obliged  annually 
to  contribute  twenty  days  labour,  or  more,  on  the 
roads.  The  commiffioners  are  diredled  to  pro- 
portion juftly  the  number  of  days,  according  to 
the  circumftances  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
contribute.  Perfonal  labour  is  commutable  for 
money,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  dollar  a  day.  The 
ufe  of  a  carriage  and  horfes  is  received  as  an  equi- 
valent for  three  days  labour.  The  juftices  of  the 
peace  are  the  head  infpcdlors  of  the  highways, 
and  determine  queftions  refpeéling  them.  Indi- 
viduals who  make  roads  at  their  own  expence, 
and  for  their  own  ufe,  may  ered:  gates  on  them. 
The  townlhips  are  divided  into  highway  diftriéls, 
for  the  more  eafy  execution  of  this  law,  which 
was  made  in  1/84.    In  certain  cafes  where  there 

is 
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is  an  extraordinary  public  advantage,  or  any  par- 
ticular difficulty  in  forming  roads,  as  well  as  in 
other  circumftances,  the  ftate  gives  fome  aiiift- 
ance.  In  fpite  of  thefe  laws,  the  roads  in  general 
are  very  bad  in  this  frate. 

There  are  in  the  ftate  of  New  York  no  bank- 
rupt laws  ;  but  there  is  a  law  refpc<rting  infolvent 
debtors,  which  is  nearly  the  fame  thing.  This 
law  was  made  in  1/88,  and  has  fmce  received 
fome  trifling  and  immaterial  alterations. 

Every  debtor,  w^ho  cannot  or  will  not  pay  his 
debts,  may  be  imprifoned  by  the  courts  of  juf- 
tice  ;  and  he  cannot  be  liberated  from  prifon, 
but  upon  a  petition  of  three-fourths  of  his  cre- 
ditors to  the  court  of  chancery,  the  fuprerae 
court,  or  other  court  in  the  ftate. 

Thofe  of  his  creditors  wht)fe  debts  are  fecured 
by  any  mortgage,  cannot  concur  in  fuch  petition. 
The  court  to  which  the  petition  is  addrelTed  may 
decree  the  prifoner's  difcharge,  upon  taking  his 
oath  that  he  has  given  a  juft  account  of  his  eîf'eéls 
and  debts,  and  that  his  petitioning  creditors  claim 
no  more  than  the  exaél  amount  of  the  debts  due 
to  them. 

In  the  prifoner's  declaration  of  his  property  real 
and  perfonal,  and  the  releafe  he  executes  of  it,  arc 
comprifed  all  effeéls  which  he  may  fucceed  to  by 
inheritance  ;  but   the  judgment  pronounced  of 

his 
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his  liberation,  dlfcharges  from  all  claim  the  pf6- 
perty  which  he  may  thereafter  otherwife  acquire. 

There  are  great  complaints  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York  of  this  law,  as  very  unjuil.  An  honeft 
debtor,  who  has  become  infolvent  from  misfor- 
tune, remains  for  a  feries  of  years,  often  all  his 
life  in  prifon  ;  he  is  not  liberated,  but  perhaps 
from  the  neglect  of  his  creditors  to  pay  his  fub- 
fiftence,  and  then  he  is  in  a  ftateof  wretchednefs  ; 
while  the  fraudulent  debtor  gives  a  falfe  ftate- 
ment  of  his  property,  conceals  part  of  his  dif- 
pofable  effects,  and  falfely  putting  down  as  cre- 
ditors his  friends,  who  are  made  to  form  the 
three-fourths  of  his  creditors,  he  prefents  a  peti- 
tion for  his  enlargement,  obtains  it,  and  then 
freely  enjoys  that  part  of  his  fortune  of  which 
he  has  defrauded  his  real  creditors.» 

The  law,  it  is  true,  appoints  puniihment  by 
fine,  for  pcrfons  appearing  falfely  as  creditors  ; 
but  that  proof  is  never  to  be  got.  Unfortunately, 
in  this,  as  in  other  cafes,  a  debtor  who  is  a  rafcal 
is  better  off  than  one  who  is  honefl  and  unfor- 
tunate. 

They  talk  much  of  amending  this  law  ;  but  it 
ftill  exifts,  and  is  extremely  injurious  to  trade, 
morality,  and  virtue. 

The  laws  of  New  York  do  not  allow  foreigners 
to  acquire  landed  property  ;  for  this  it  is  necelTary 

to 
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lo  be  a  citizen  of  the  ftate,  or  of  the  United 
States.  The  legiHature  however  grants,  without 
much  difficulty,  exceptions  to  this  general  pro- 
hibition, and  there  are  few  feffions  in  which  fuch 
grants  are  not  made  to  foreigners.  In  other  re- 
jects, the  right  of  citizeniliip  is  eafily  acquired. 

THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

The  criminal  jurifprudcncc  of  the  flatc  of  New 
York  was,  until  laft  year,  the  Englifh  law  in  all 
its  rigour.  The  example  of  Pennlylvania  has, 
however,  prevailed  over  ancient  cuftom  ;  and  in 
the  laft  feffion  the  legiflature  has  reformed  it, 
after  the  mild  and  reafonablc  code  of  that  ftate. 

Premeditated  murders,  and  robberies  com- 
mitted in  churches,  are  at  prefent  the  only  crimes 
punifhable  with  death.  The  latter  part  of  this 
law  affords  rather  a  painful  confideration — that 
in  a  ftate  which  allows  all  religions  to  be  equal, 
where  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  contribute  or  not 
as  he  thinks  proper,  to  the  fupport  of  any  kind 
of  worfliip,  and  where  robberies,  even  made  with 
an  armed  force  in  dwelling-houfes,  were  only 
punifhable  by  imprifonm.ent,  this  great  additional 
fevcrity  fliould  have  been  made  againft  robbery 
in  churches.  A  remnant  of  the  barbarous  preju- 
dice, w^hich  proves  the  influence  of  priefts,  could 
alone  rank  this  fpecics  of  rubbery  with  premc- 

VoL.  IV.  P  ditated 
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ditatcd  murder.  Had  reafon  been  confulted,  it 
could  only  have  been  claiTed  with  ordinary  rob- 
bery in  a  dwelling-houfe  ;  indeed  it  is  undoubt- 
edly lefs  dangerous  in  all  its  confequences,  than 
a  robbery  in  an  inhabited  houfe,  there  being 
nothing  to  fteal  in  churches  but  benches  ancJ 
prayer-books.  But  in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  as 
elfewhere,  opinion  is  more  pov/erful  than  law  ; 
and  the  conlequence  is,  that  criminals  guilty  of 
this  kind  of  robbery  are  generally  acquitted  by 
the  juries,  who  think  it  their  duty  to  be  more 
juft  than  the  a6l,  which  is  thus  rendered  a  dead 
kttef  •  all  refpeél  due  to  the  law  is  thus  taken 
away,  which  proves  its  impropriety. 

There  are  fome  other  laws  of  this  ftate  to 
which  fimilar  obfervations  will  apply.  Such,  for 
example,  is  that  Dalled  in  1/88,  that  condemns 
every  perfon  who  gets  drunk  to  pay  a  fine  of  three 
lliillings,  and  to  ftand  in  the  pillory  for  two  hours, 
and  infiiéls  a  nnc  of  fix  iliillings  for  every  oath  ; 
another  law  of  the  fame  date,  which  forbids  tra- 
velling on  Sunday,  under  a  like  penalty  of  fix 
ihillings  ;  and  lallly,  an  a(5l  of  the  fame  year, 
which  infliifls  a  penalty  of  five  times  the  fum  lof: 
on  every  perfon  lofmg  at  play  m.ore  than  tv.entv - 
five  dollars  in  the  fpace  of  twenty-four  hours. 

An  old  eftablifhed  governmicnt  might  find  fome 
pretext  for  not  revoking  obfolete  law^s,  which  are 

not 
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not  and  cannot  be  executed,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
cufe  for  a  lej^nflature  to  make  new  laws  of  that 
defcription.  Governments  are  yet  too  Uttle  per- 
fuaded  that  public  order  can  reft  only  on  the  moft 
abfolute  obedience  to  the  law.  A  fmgle  law  al- 
lowed to  remain  unexecuted,  gives  a  great  fhock 
to  refpeél  for  the  laws,  and  when  its  not  being 
executed  proceeds  from  its  execution  being  im- 
poiTible,  from  the  manners,  opinions,  and  other 
circumftanccs,  it  is  the  legiflators  who  are  to 
blame,  that  the  law  lofes  the  veneration  necelTary 
to  it  in  a  well-eftablifhed  order  of  focietv. 

Tlie  new  criminal  code  of  the  ftate  of  New 
York,  enacled  in  179Ô,  direds  that  two  ftate  pri- 
fons  fliall  be  built,  one  at  New  York  and  the 
other  at  Albany,  and  prefcribes  their  regulations, 
which  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofc  of  the  prifon 
of  Philadelphia.  The  expence  of  eredling  and 
fupporting  them  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  ftate. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  Icgillature  of  New  York  has  alfo,  in  1  'ÎSè^> 
made  a  ftep  tovv^ards  the  eftabliiliment  of  free 
fchools  in  its  territory  ;  but  little  has  yet  been 
done,  nor  docs  there  appear  any  certainty  that 
they  ever  will  be  cftabliflied. 

Twenty  thoufand  pounds,  or  fifty  thoufand  dol- 
P  2  lars> 
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lars,  are  annually  appropriated  to  the  funds  of  the- 
û'dtc,  ^'  to  encourage  and  fupport,  in  the  different 
towns  and  townfhips  of  the  ftate  of  New  York, 
fchools  in  which  children  fliali  be  inftruéled  in 
the  Englilh  language  and  grammar  ;  in  arith- 
metic, mathematics,  and  other  moft  neceffary  and 
ufeful  branches  of  knowledge,  fo  as  to  furnifh  a 
complete  Englifh  education." 

Each  county,  according  to  its  known  popula- 
tion, receives  a  part  of  this  fum,  in  the  propor- 
tion regulated  by  the  Icgiilature.  The  infpeclors 
of  each  county  fubdivide  among  the  ditfcrent 
towns  the  proportion  allotted  to  the  county. 
Each  town  mull:  add,  for  the  fame  pm-pofe,  from 
a  tax  raifed  aiTiong  themfelves,  a  fum  equal  to 
half  of  what  it  receives  from  the  ilatc. 

The  mayors,  aldermen,  and  municipalities  of 
the  towns  of  Nev*^  York,  Albany,  and  Hudfon, 
are  the  head  infpeélors  of  their  towns,  and  may, 
as  they  judge  mofi:  proper,  apply  the  kims  col-  ^ 
levied  to  this  purpofe,  either  in  fupporting  the  ; 
fchools  already  eftabliflied,  or  the  charity-fchools, 
or  in  the  eftablifliment  of  new  fchools.  The  fame 
powers  are  given  in  the  tow^nihips  to  the  head 
infpedors  of  the  fchools,  who  are  eleded  by  the 
freeholders. 

Two  commiffioners  for  each  fchool,  chofen  in 

the 
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the  fame  manner  as  the  infpcélors,  are  to  fuper- 
intend  the  management  of  the  fchools,  the  ap- 
pointment of  mailers,  &c. 

This  fum  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds  given 
annually,  is  only  for  five  years.  The  eftablifli- 
ment  of  free-fchools  is  not  prefcribed  by  the  law; 
and  tlic  admiffion  of  negro  children,  or  thofe  of 
colour,  even  in  the  charity-fchools,  is  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  head  infpeélors. 

The  eftablifliment  of  free-fchools  through  all 
the  ftate,  an  objed:  fo  truly  deûrable,  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  which  is  inconteftibly  proved  by  the 
example  of  MalTachufetts,  is  not  then  a  neceffary 
confequence  of  this  liberal  donation  of  the  legil- 
lature  of  New  York.  Some  arc  efbablifhed  ;  elfc- 
whsrc  the  fums  are  applied  to  the  improvement 
of  the  fchools  already  exifting,  and  which  are  of 
no  utility  but  to  thofe  in  eafy  circumflances  ; 
laftly,  the  children  of  flaves,  and  even  of  free  ne- 
groes, have  not  a  right  to  that  education,  v>'hich 
would  be  the  firll  ftcp  tow^ards  their  folid,  their 
ufcful  emancipation.  This  law  then  is  far  from 
uniting  all  the  advantages  to  be  expelled  from  a 
great  ftate,  engaged  in  the  important  obje(5l  of 
the  education  of  youth,  and  making  facrificcs  to 
that  objed.  What  a  difference  between  this  law 
apd  that  of  New  England  upon,  the  fame  fubjeét  ! 

Another  law  of  I/QO,  which,  like  that  refpe6l- 
P  3  ing 
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ing  fchools,  is  meant  to  facilitate  public  educa- 
tion, incorporates  the  focieties  formed  in  differ- 
ent counties  and  towns  for  the  ellablifhment  of 
public  libraries.  This  law  gives  the  legiflative 
fanclicn  to  fuch  eftablifhments,  but  does  not 
grant  one  fhilling  of  the  ftate's  money  to  pro^ 
mote  theiTi. 

SLAVERY. 

The  ftate  of  New  York  is  not  one  of  thofe 
which  appear  to  have  the  moft  liberal  ideas  as  to 
flavery.  It  is  therefore  natural,  that  the  laws, 
which  in  every  country  follow  more  or  lefs  the 
public  opinion,  iliould  ^Ifo  in  this  refpeét  be  ra- 
ther ilubcral. 

It  is  cafy  to  conceive  w^hy,  in  the  fouthern 
ftates,  the  great  number  of  Haves  render  their 
emancipation  difficult,  and  why  this  difficulty 
gives  a  pretence  for  the  opinion  of  the  neceffity 
of  fevcre  laws  againil:  flaves  ;  but  in  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  where  in  a  population  of  more  than 
four  hundred  thoufand  fouls,  there  are  not  twenty 
thoufand  negroes,  it  is  impoiTible  to  conceive 
what  fo  great  obftacles  there  can  be  to  the  eman- 
cipation, and  upon  vvhat  they  can  found  their 
opinion,  that  on  account  of  this  trifling  number 
of  negroes  there  is  a  neceffity  for  more  rigorous 
laws  agciinft  them  than  againil  perfons  of  another 
colour. 

Be 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  a  law,  fo  late  as  ]  788,  con 
firms  the  ffcate  of  flavery  in  every  negro,  mulatto, 
and  mcilee,  who  was  a  Have  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment  ;  declares  every  child  born,  or  to  be 
born  of  a  female  ilave,  to  be  a  fiave  ;  authorifes 
the  fale  of  Haves,  and  fubjeéls  them  for  petty 
crimes  to  be  tried  by  juftices  of  the  peace,  who 
may  fentence  them  to  imprifonment  or  whipping. 
One  claufe  of  the  ad;  fubjeéls  them  to  this  trial, 
and  to  this  kind  of  punifhment,  for  ftriking  a 
white  perfon,  without  any  exception  in  the  cafe 
where  the  white  man  is  the  aggreffor.  The  pri- 
vilege of  a  trial  by  jury  is,  however,  allowed  to  a 
flave,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  be  capi- 
tal. He  is  alfo  permitted  to  adduce  evidence  m 
criminal  cafes,  where  other  negroes  arc  impli- 
cated. 

The  new  criminal  code,  founded  in  general  on 
principles  of  humanity  and  juftice,  does  away 
none  of  the  truly  unjuit  and  barbarous  enaélments 
of  that  law.  At  the  fame  time,  Haves  are  gene- 
rally treated  w^th  greater  mildnefs  by  their  mafters 
in  the  ftate  of  New  York,  and  lefs  oppreiTed  vv  ith 
labour,  than  thev  are  in  the  fouthcrn  fl:ates.  The 
manners,  in  this  refpe(51:,  prevail  over  the  rigour 
of  the  laws  ;  but  the  manners  are  here,  as  in  many 
of  the  other  American  Hates,  impregnated  with 
avidity  and  avarice.     This  difpofition  alone  pre- 
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vents  the  abolition  of  llavery.  It  has  been  fre^ 
quently  propofed  in  the  legillature  ;  but  hitherto 
every  meafure,  even  of  a  preparatory  nature,  has 
been  rejedcd.  Although  the  disproportion  of 
free  men  to  flaves  is  fo  great,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Nev/  York  poflefs  no  flaves, 
the  fmall  number  of  thofe  who  do  poflefs  them 
are  the  richefî:  and  greateft  proprietors  ;  and  in 
the  ftate  of  New  York,  as  elfevvherc,  fuch  perfons 
have  the  principal  influence. 

Tlie  refped:  due  to  property  is  the  arms  with 
v'l.xh  every  propofal  for  their  enfranchifement 
i.:  combated.  1  have  heard  one  of  their  moft  en- 
li>z;htened  lawyers,  a  gentleman  who  in  all  other 
rcfpeâ:s  entertains  the  moll;  liberal  opinions,  infill, 
*'  that  it  would  be  an  attack  upon  property,  to 
declare  even  the  children  of  female  Haves  free  ; 
for  (faid  he)  the  mafters  wdio  have  purchafed  or 
inherited  Haves,  poilcfs  them  under  the  idea  that 
their  yjife  Ihall  be  their  property,  which  they 
can  employ  or  difpofe  of." 

Thus,  while  in  Virginia  they  aflert,  "  that  it 
is  impolTible  to  aboliih  llavery,  without  export- 
ing at  once  all  the  negroes  in  the  ilate," — in  New 
York  they  fay,  ''  that  it  cannot  be  thought  of  to 
abolifn  llavery,  or  take  any  Heps  with  that  view, 
without  paying  to  every  proprietor  of  a  Have 
the  prefent  value  of  their  negroes,  young  and  old, 

and 
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and  the  cftimated  price  of  their  expected  defcend- 
ants."  This  is  certainly  throwing  every  poflible 
obflacle  in  the  way  ot  the  aboUtion  of  llavery, 
and  fliewing  themfelves  fairly  inimical  to  fuch  a, 
meafure. 

The  obflacle  prefented  by  the  citizens  of  New- 
York  is  the  leaft  difficult  to  conquer.  Admitting 
the  principle  of  the  neceffity  of  an  indemnifica- 
tion to  the  mailers  for  their  negroes,  on  their 
being  made  free,  and  valuing  each  negro  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  the  whole  amount 
would  be  only  three  millions  of  doliars.  This 
price  would  ilill  bear  redudion,  from  the  power- 
ful motives  of  public  intereft  and  honour,  to 
which  every  member  of  fociety  muft  make  facri- 
fices. 

The  queftion  of  the  property  of  children  un- 
born would  not  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  dif- 
cufs,  if  it  were  agitated  m  the  legiflature  ;  laftly, 
this  enfranchifement,  if  made  as  it  onght  to  be, 
by  degrees,  would  coil  the  ftate  much  kfs  facri- 
fices  ;  and  being  done  in  fucceffion,  it  would  be 
almoil  imperceptible  in  their  finances,  which,  be- 
fides,  could  certainly  not  be  more  worthily  em- 
ployed. 

At  New  York,  as  elfewhere,  the  enfranchife- 
ment of  the  negroes  ought  to  have  for  its  end  the 
advantage  of  the  {late,  its  good  order,  and  the  be- 
nefit 
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nefit  even  of  the  negroes  to  be  made  free.  Were 
this  meafure  too  quickly  and  fuddenly  general,  it 
would  fail  as  to  different  objedis  of  the  firll  ne- 
ccffity.  I  fhall  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  ob- 
fcrved  in  another  place  in  that  refped,  and  what 
fo  many  others  have  faid  before  me.  The  cx- 
pcncc  to  the   Itate   then   would  be  reduced  to  a 

y 

very  fmall  fum,  in  comparifon  to  the  utility  and 
the  duty  of  the  mcaiure.  But  while  the  ftate 
of  New  York,  furrounded  with  the  examples  of 
Conne6licut,  Maifachufetts,  and  Pennfylvania, 
does  nothing  towards  this  liberation,  but  feems 
to  approve  of  the  permanence  of  fl  a  very  by  the 
filence  or  the  refufal  of  its  legiilature,  it  leaves 
its  conflitution  and  its  laws  ftained  with  a  blot 
which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  called  dif- 
honourable,  as  it  cannot  be  excufed,  or  even  pal- 
liated, by  any  circumftances  exifting  in  that  ftate. 
The  exportation  of  foreign  flaves  into  the  ftate 
of  New  York  is  prohibited  by  the  fame  law  w  hich 
confirms  the  llavery  of  thofe  who  were  in  the 
ftate  at  the  time  of  its  enaélmcnt.  This  difpo- 
fition  therefore  in  that  law,  and  the  mild  manner 
in  which  the  flaves  are  here  generally  treated, 
is  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion,  that  pecuniary 
intereft,  more  than  a  real  approbation  of  flavery, 
prevents  the  legislature  from  proceeding  in  this 
rcfpccl   with   that  juftice   and  judgment   with 

which 
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which  their  other  deliberations  arc  for  the  moft 
part  conduéled. 

THE  MILITIA. 

A  law  of  1793,  paffed  in  confequence  of  the 
militia  law  of  the  United  States,  regulates  the 
formation  and  the  government  of  the  militia  of 
the  ftate  of  New  York.  It  is  dillributed  in  four 
divifions,  one  for  each  of  the  grand  diflriéls  of  the 
ftate.  Each  of  thefe  divifions  is  commanded  by 
a  major-general,  and  fubdivided  into  different 
brigades,  each  brigade  into  different  regiments, 
and  thefe  again  into  companies.  The  number 
of  thefe  corps  is  left  at  the  difcretlon  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief  (the  governor  of  the  ffate),  who 
is  guided  in  this  refpeél  by  the  population  of  the 
different  diftricfts  and  counties.  A  company  of 
artillery  and  a  troop  of  cavalry  is  attached  to  each 
brigade. 

The  militia  are  to  affemble  three  times  in  the 
year  ;  twice  by  companies,  and  once  in  their  re- 
giments. The  companies  of  artillery  and  cavalry 
are  embodied  on  the  orders  of  the  major-generai 
of  the  divifion. 

Courts  martial,  for  the  cognizance  of  military 
offences,  are  ordered  lyy  the  governor,  the  gene- 
ral officers,  and  the  major  generals  of  the  divi- 
fions, and  alfo  by  the  field  officers  of  regiments, 

a:c. 
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&c.  according  to  the  rank  of  the  accufcd.  A 
£ne  is  the  moft  ufhal  punifliment  for  negleél  of 
duty,  &c.  and  fjch  fine  cannot  exceed  twenty- 
iivc  dollars  for  the  firfi:  fault,  nor  a  hundred  and 
twenty  for  any  fubfequent  offence.  Dilmiffal  is 
the  higheft  pmnifhment  which  a  court  martial 
can  inflicl  on  an  officer,  and  in  this  cafe  the  fen- 
tence  of  the  court  martial  muft  be  approved  of 
by  the  commander  in  chief. 

In  the  cafe  of  fines,  the  fentence  muft  be  ap- 
proved by  the  commandants  of  diviiion  or  bri- 
gade, according  to  the  rank  of  the  officer,  and  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  if  the  officer  conviéled 
be  a  commandant  of  divifion.  The  fubalterns 
and  privates  arc  fcntenced  to  a  fine  by  a  council 
of  officers  of  their  regiment  of  brigade.  Thefe 
£nes  are  appropriated  to  the  general  expences  of 
the  regiment,  fuch  as  the  purchafe  of  colours, 
drums,  &c.  Eefidcs  the  perlons  excepted  from 
public  duty  by  the  general  law^  of  the  United 
States,  the  following  exemptions  are  made  by 
the  law  of  the  {late  of  New^  York,  namely,  the 
governor,  the  members  of  the  legiflature,  and 
their  officers,  the  chancellor,  the  judges,  the  fe-"l 
cretary,  the  treafurer,  the  auditor,  the  attorney 
general,  the  chief  furveyor,  all  the  inferior  officers 
of  jufhice,  including  jailors,  two  boatmen  for  each 
pafîage-boat,  where  the  roads  crofs  rivers,  all  .the 

clergy, 
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clergy,  phyficians  and  furgeons,  (except  in  fo  far 
as  their  profeffional  lervices  are  required)  profef- 
ibrs  and  {Indents,  fchool-mafters  engaged  in  that 
profeffion  for  three  months  or  more,  perfons  be- 
longing to  the  poft-officc,  one  man  for  each  corn 
mill,  all  the  firemen  belonging  to  infurance  com- 
panies, and  the  perfons  employed  in  iron  works 
and  glafs  works.  Every  other  free  man,  from 
eighteen  to  forty-five,  is  fubje(fl  to  militia  duty, 
except  Quakers,  who  are  relieved  upon  payment 
of  three  dollars  annually.  The  governor,  in  his 
charaéter  of  commander  in  chief,  may  call  out 
the  militia  in  cafe  of  invafion,  or  in  any  other 
particular  emergency. 

THE  FINANCES. 

The  ftate  of  New  York  is  rich.  Its  annual  re- 
venue, proceeding  from  the  intereft  of  money, 
lodged  moftly  in  the  banks  of  the  fiiate,  and  in 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  thoufand  two  hundred  and  eighteen 
dollars.  There  has  not,  as  already  mentioned, 
been  any  general  tax  for  the  ftate  impofed  fince 
the  year  1788. 

The  annual  expence  of  the  civil  lifl:  is  about 
feventy-five  thoufand  dollars,  and  the  money  ex- 
pended by  the  public  treafury  upon  the  unlvcr- 

fity. 
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fity,  the  college,  the  hofpittil,  fchools,  and  cafual- 
ties,  exceeds  this  fum. 

The  ftate  ftill  owes  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thoufand  dollars,  moftly  treafury-bills  granted   ; 
durlnff  the  war.     In  this  fum  is  not  included   i 
the  debt  due   to  the  United   States,  which  the^  1 
commiffioners  of  accounts  have  afcertained  to  be 
two  millions  feventy-four  thoufand  eight  hundred    ; 
and   forty-fix  dollars  ;    and  it  appears  that  the'  ^ 
State  of  New  York  is  lefs  difpofed  to  pay  than 
any  other  of  the  United  States  debtors. 

TRADE. 

Of  all  the  tovviis  on  the  continent^  New  York   ; 
is  beil  fituated  for  trade.     It  is  the  only  port  in 
the  ftate,   and  is   one  of  the  greateft  and  moft 
flourifaing  in  America. 

All  the  produce  of  the  ftate  is  brought  to 
New  York  by  water- carriage,  as  well  by  the  river 
as  by  canals,  which  the  legiflature  are  unremit- 
tingly employed  in  completing,  and  which  Vvill 
eftabliili  a  free  communication  between  Lake 
Ontario  and  this  port.  Another  intended  canal 
is  to  run  from  Lake  Champlain  and  Hudfon's 
River,  by  which  the  produélions  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada will  be  conveyed  dire6lly  to  New  York. 
The  length  of  this  canal  will  not  exceed  eighteen 

miles  ; 
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miles  ;  it  is  to  terminate  at  South  Bay,  which" 
communicates  with  Lake  Cham.plain. 

New  York  alfo  receives,  by  its  noble  river,  all 
the  productions  of  that  part  of  MalTachufetts, 
fituated  on  the  weft  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and 
of  that  part  of  the  ftate  of  Vermont,  which  is  in 
the  fame  tract. 

The  impoffibility  which  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut finds  of  extending  its  commerce  for  the 
want  of  a  fufficient  capital  and  good  ports,  adds 
to  the  trade  of  New  York  all  that  of  Conneéli- 
cut.  New  York  is  alfo  the  place  of  exportation 
of  moft  of  the  provifions  from  New  Jerfey,  as 
well  as  of  the  importation  neceifary  for  this  ftatc, 
which,  as  we  have  already  feen,  carries  on  little 
or  no  trade  at  its  fine  port  of  Amboy. 

None  of  the  ftates  is  more  rapidly  increasing 
than  New  York.  All  its  new  lands,  to  the  weft- 
of  Albany,  along  and  behind  the  Mohawk  River, 
which  were  not  formerly  inhabited,  are  peopling 
very  faft.  The  immenfe  country,  extending  from.' 
the  Mohavv±  River  by  the  Wood  Creek,  as  façr-as 
Lake  Ontario,  and  vrhich  has,  at  difterent  times 
back,  been  purchafed  by  companies  on  ipecula- 
tion,  begins  to  be  divided  and  cleared.  In  that 
ftill  larger  tract,  which  runs  to  the  fouth  of  Lake 
Oneida,  as  far  as  the  boundaries  of  Pennf,'I"ania, 
thicre  are  a  number  of  fettlements  ftill  farther  ad- 
vanced. 
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Vanced.  Genefice,  which  was  in  a  manner  a 
defert  four  years  ago,  is  pcopUng  beyond  every 
expectation  ;  and  all  the  immenfe  territory  of  the 
State  of  New  York  is  now  inhabited,  except  a 
traél  between  the  river  Geneffee  and  that  of  Nia- 
gara, which  was  acquired  from  the  Indians  only 
laft  month,  and  a  fiTuill  part  ftill  retained  by  the 
Indians,  which  they  will  foon  be  obliged  to  dif- 
pofc  of  to  fpeculators. 

Thefe  lands  wdll  be  foon  inhabited  ;  they  are 
good,  fome  of  them  of  the  firfl  quality  ;  and  the 
fiats  of  the  GenelTee,  which  I  fpoke  of  in  my 
journey  in  the  year  1/95,  are  at  leaft  equal  to 
the  German  flats  along  the  Mohawk  River,  which 
has  been  confidered  the  richcft  land  in  America- 
This  country  will  be  peopled  by  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England,  the  mo-ft  induftrious,  aélive, 
and  enterprifmg  of  all  the  United  States  ;  and 
if,  as  is  expelled,  the  obflruftions  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  River  Ofwego  and  Wood  Creek  were 
removed  ;  if  the  canals  projeéled,  and  already 
begun,  to  join  V/ood  Creek  and  Mohawk  River  ; 
and  the  canal  to  make  Mohawk  River,  navigable 
as  far  as  Albany,  WTre  completed  ;  and  if  the  fand 
bank  in  Hudfon's  River,  fix  miles  below  this 
town,  in  the  midfl  of  the  iflands  called  Over- 
llaugh,  which  at  prefcnt  prevents  large  vefiels 
from  going  up  to  Albany,  wxre,  as  it  is  thought 

praticable, 
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practicable,  cleared  away.  New  York  would  en- 
joy a  great  part  of  the  fur  trade. 

This  year  two  fmall  floops  have  already  made 
this  voyage  from  Niagara.  But  what  was  to 
them  a  matter  of  labour,  will  undoubtedly  be 
foon  made  eafy  foi*  larger  vefTcls,  and  will  add 
much  to  the  profperity  of  all  the  ftates  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  its  capital. 

New  York  is,  next  to  Philadelphia,  the  place 
of  the  greateft  trade  in  the  United  States.  The 
amount  of  its  exports  in  1791  was  two  million 
four  hundred  and  ninety-one  thoUfand  and  fifty- 
four  dollars;  in  lyQ2  it  was  two  million  five 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand  and  ninety- 
five  dollars;  in  17Q3  it  was  two  million  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  three  dollars;  in  1/94  it  was  five  million 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  thoufand  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  dollars;  in  1/95  it  was  ten 
million  three  hundred  thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty-two  dollars  ;  and  in  1 796  it  was  twelve 
million  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoufand 
and  twenty-feven  dollars. 

The  articles  of  commerce  are  the  fame  as  in 
the  other  principal  ports  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  thefe,  as  well  as  in  all  the  others,  the  re-ex- 
i)ortation  of  the  produce  of  the  Antilles  makes  a 
great  part  of  their  exprrts.     1  have  not  been  able 

Vol.  IV.  Q  to 
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to  procure  equally  fatisfacftory  details  in  rcfpeâl 
of  the  imports,  exports,  and  tonnage  of  this  great, 
port  as  I  obtained  in  fevcral  others  ;  for  having 
requefted  from  Mr.  Wolçott,  fecretary  of  the 
treafury,  a  letter  to  the  colleeuor  of  the  cufhoms, 
by  which  m.eans  alone  I  could  get  the  informa' 
tion,  he  faid  that  in  the  prefent  political  fituation 
of  the  United  States  w^ith  France,  fuch  com- 
pliance to  a  Frenchman  was  impoffible  :  and  al- 
though I  faw  in  this  the  perfonal  difpofition  of 
the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  and  that  this  ftatef- 
man  did  not  wifh  to  difclofe  w^hat  he  confidered 
political  fecrets  to  one  whom  he  looked  upon  in 
fome  degree  as  an  enemy,  I  was  obliged  to  fub^ 
mit  to  his  harfh  anfwer.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  State  of  New  York  in  1/88,  was 
one  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou* 
fand  dollars. 

Potafhes  are  more  exported  from  New  York 
than  from  any  other  port  of  the  United  States. 
That  commodity  is  here,  as  in  all  the  other  ftates, 
fubjeéted  to  infpciflion,  and  it  is  the  only  article 
that  is  always  fold  for  ready  money.  All  the 
other  articles  of  produce  fubjeéî;  to  be  infpe<5ted 
in  the  other  ftates  a^'  fo  in  this.  The  examine 
tion  of  flour,  althou^^h  more  ûné\  ^  than  in  the 
fouthern  ftates,  is  lefs  fo^^han  at  Philadelphia. 


THF/ 
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THE  CITX  OF  NEW  YORK. 

New  York  is,  next  to  Philadelphia,  the  largcit 
and  beft  town  in  the  United  States.  Thefe  two 
cities  rival  each  other  almofl:  in  every  refpeél. 
Philadelphia  has  hitherto  had  the  advantage,  but 
from  the  fine  fituation  of  New  York  there  is 
reafori  to  expeél  that  fooner  or  later  it  will  gain 
the  fuperiority. 

it  is  Calculated  that  this  city  Contains  at  pre-» 
fent  upwards  of  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants.  There 
have  been  no  lefs  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  nev^ 
houfes  built  here  in  this  prefent  year.  It  is  in* 
creafed  and  beautified  with  Unheard  of  quicknels; 
a  circumftance  owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  to  the  immenfe  benefit  its  trade  has  derived 
for  thefe  tv>^o  or  three  years  from  the  prefent 
ftate  of  Europe.  But  if  peace  diminifh,  as  it 
certainly  will,  their  exceffive  profits,  the  extenfion 
of  the  cultivated  lands  and  fettlements  in  this  vaf^ 
territory,  the  produce  of  which  will  find,  di  redly 
or  indiredly,  a  vent  by  Hudfon's  River,  will  in- 
fure  a  folid  foundation,  independently  of  all  fo- 
reign circumftances,  for  the  increafing  profperity 
of  the  trade  of  New  York.  To  all  thefe  advan- 
tages New  York  adds  that  of  lying  more  to  tha 
eaftward,  and  nearer  to  the  fea  than  any  port  in 
America,  except  Bofton  ;  and  it  is  never  choaked 

Q  2  up 
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up  with  ice,  although  that  part  of  the  bay,  which 
is  formed  by  the  niouth  of  the  river  and  the  fea, 
is  fometimes  frozen  fo  hard  as  to  make  ati  èafy 
communication  on  the  ice  between  the  city  and 
the  iiîands  called  Governor's  and  Staten  lilands. 
New  York  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  the 
illand  of  Manhattan,   now  generally  known  by 
the   name  of  New  York   Illand.     This  illandj 
which  is  fifteen  miles  long,   and  three  broad  at 
the  wideft  part,  is  formed  by  Hudfon's  River  and 
Eafl  River,  improperly  fo  called,  it  being  nothing" 
elfc  than  an  arm  of  the  fea,  which  feparates  Long 
Ifland  from  New  York  liland  and  the  continent/ 
The  firfb  houfes  of  New  York,  then  New  Am- 
fterdam,  -  were   built    in    ]Ô14    by   the   Dutch; 
The  Ensrlifli  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it  ill 
]  Ô84,  and  retained  it  till  1 783.     It  was  the  laû 
town  on  the  continent  which  they  quitted. 

In  1775,  Vv'hen  it  was  evacuated  by  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  the  beft  part  of  the  town,  and  that 
fituated  next  the  fort,  was,  as  the  Americans  fay," 
burnt  by  the  Englilll,  and,  according  to  the  Eng- 
iifh,  by  the  Americans.  ~ 

TJiis  quarter  of  the  city  has  been  rebuilt  fince 
the  peace,  and  is  now  one  of  the  handfomeft 
parts  in  it.  The  town  had  formerly  been  built 
witliout  any  regular  plan,  W^hence  every  where 
âlmoU,  except  what  has  been  rebuilt  in   confe- 

qucncc 
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quence  of  the  fire,  the  ftreets  are  fmall  and  crook- 
ed ;  the  foot-paths,  where  there  are  any,  narrow, 
and  interrupted  by  the  Hairs  from  the  houfes, 
which  makes  the  walking  on  them  extremely  in- 
convenient. Some  good  brick  houfes  are  fituated 
in  thefe  narrow  ftreets  ;  but  in  general  the  houfes 
are  mean,  fmall,  and  low,  built  of  wood,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  yet  bear  the  marks  of  Dutch 
tafte.  The  new  part  of  the  city  built  adjoining 
to  Hudfon's  River,  and  parallel  with  its  courfe, 
is  infinitely  more  handfomc  ;  the  ftreets  there 
being  generally  ftraight,  broad,  interfeéling  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  the  houfes  much  bet- 
ter built.  There  is  not  in  any  city  in  the  world 
a  finer  ftrect  than  Broadway  ;  it  is  near  a  mile  in 
length,  and  is  meant  to  be  Itill  farther  extended  : 
it  is  more  than  a  hundred  feet  wide  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Moft  part  of  the  houfes  are  of 
brick,  and  a  number  of  them  extremely  hand- 
fome.  From  its  elevated  fituation,  its  pofition 
on  the  river,  and  the  elegance  of  the  buildings, 
it  is  naturally  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  mofi: 
opulent  inhabitants.  Broadway  is  terminated, 
at  one  end,  by  a  handfome  fquare,  in  the  front 
of  which  is  the  governor's  houfe,  built  in  a  very 
good  ftile  of  architeélure,  upon  the  fpot  where 
the  fort  ftood  before  the  revolution.  The  demo- 
lition of  this  fort  has  alfo  left  between  the  go- 
Q  3  vernur's 
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yernor's  houfe  and  the  river  a  large  fpace,  which    ; 
has  been  formed  into  a  public  .\palk,  upon  the 
backs  of  Hudlon's  Hiver,  and  troni  thence  round   ! 
to   Eall  River,  commands  a  viev^  as  far  as  the 
narrows  at  the  entrance  of  the  roadftead.     Thus, 
in  this  promenade,  the  eye  embraces  at  once  all   , 
the  outlets  of  this  great  port,  and  fees  all  its  fbip-   ' 
ping  come  in  and  go  out.     This  walk,  which  is 
called  the  Battery,  might  undoubtedly  be  kept  in 
better  order,  and  be  made  more  agreeable  to  the 
ufe  it  is  intended  for,  by  planting  fome  trees,  &c. 
but  as  it  is,  its  fituation  makes  it  incomparably 
the  moft  delightful  public  walk  any  w^here  to  be 
found. 

The  fortifications  erected  upon  Governor's 
îfland,  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
are  partly  ot  brick  and  partly  of  earth  ;  they  are 
in  a  refpeélable  ftate  of  defence.  The  works  w^ere 
begun  three  years  ago,  upon  a  very  good  plan,  by 
M.  Vincent,  a  French  engineer,  and  eighty^ 
thoufand  dollars  granted  by  congrefs  have  been 
alreadv  expended  upon  them  ;  but  it  will  take  a 
great  deal  more  to  complete  ihcm  ;  and  this  muft 
be  expended  regularly,  and  without  delay,  which 
is  feldom  the  cafe  with  works  of  this  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  appears,  however,  evident  to 
me,  that  to  fortify  the  heights  of  Long  Mand, 
w^ould  be  alone  an  effectual  defence  of  the  harbour 

of 
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of  New  York  ;  at  leaft  that  it  would  be  an  indif- 
penfable  addition  to  its  fecurity,  as  there  is  no 
thing  to  prevent  an  enemy  from  landing  in  fome 
-places  in  that  iiland  ,  and  having  poffeircd  them- 
.felves  of  thefe  heights,  they  might  foon  become 
mafters  of  New  York,  which  they  could  eafily 
deftroy  by  their  artillery. 

New  York  was,  till  laft  year,  the  feat  of  the 
legiflaturc  of  the  ftate,  which  has  been  fmce  that 
time  transferred  to  Albany.  The  building  in 
which  the  legiflature  held  its  fittings,  and  which 
contains  alfo  the  courts  of  juftice,  is  one  of  the 
moft  elegant,  or,  at  leaft,  the  moft  fpacious^in  the 
city.  It  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  de- 
fcriptions  given  of  it  in  all  the  American  Ga^ 
zetteers. 

There  are  here  nineteen  places  of  worfliip,  be- 
longing to  different  religions.  Of  thefe  the  Tri- 
nity Church  and  St.  Paul's  are  the  largpft  and 
moft  elegant.  St.  Paul's  is  the  epiicopal  church. 
The  billiop,  the  minifters,  and  the  reétor  are  paid 
from  its  revenues,  which  there,  as  in  all  the  others 
in  America,  are  increafed  by  letting  out  the  pews. 
The  monument  erected  by  order  of  congrcfs  to 
the  memory  of  General  Montgomery,  who  was 
killed  at  the  ficge  of  Quebec,  in  1775?  ftands 
againft  one  of  the  outfide  w^alls  of  St.  Paul's 
Church. 

Qi  '  There 
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There  are  three  markets  at  New  York,  but  aU 
of  them  fmall  and  narrow,  very  much  inferior  to    \ 
thofe  of  Philadelphia,   both  in  fize,  and  in  neat- 
nefs  and  regularity.    They  are  fupplied  from  Jer- 
fey,  and,  in  a  great  meafure,  from  Long  Ifland. 
The  nearnefs  of  the  fea  makes  the  fifli- market  be   j 
better  fuppUed  here  than  at  Philadelphia.     All  j 
the  trade  of  confequence  is  carried  on  by  Eaft 
River,  where  likewife  come  the  veflels  from  Con- 
neâiicut.    It  is  only  the  veifels  belonging  to  Hud-  ' 
fon's  north  river  that  land  their  carsfoes  at  tht- 

o 

keys  upon  that  river. 

The  water  is,  in  general,  bad  at  New  York, 
although  in  fome   quarters   it  is  lefs  fo  than  m 
others.     There  is  a  pump  placed  at  the  extremity 
of  the  city,  where  thofe  families  that  are  not  fa- 
tisfied  w^ith  the  wxlls  and  common  pumps,   get 
their  water.     The    fpring    which   fupplies  this 
pump  belongs  to  one  of  the  inhabitants,  and  is  | 
by  him  let  for  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to  a  per-  f 
fon  who  is  faid  to  fell  daily  from  fifteen  to  twenty   ; 
thoufand   gallons,    and  fometimes  more.     This 
water  is  knovv-n  in  the  town  by  the  name  of  tea   \ 
tvater. 

But  I  have  faid  enough  of  this  city.     All  the 
accounts  which   1  could  give  of  it  would  not 
equal  the  defcriptions  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the    ] 
American  almanacks.     I  fhall  therefore  confine 
myftlf  to  a  few  words  on  its  public  eftablillimentSc 
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HOSPITALS  AND  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

An  hofpital  fit  to  contain  a  hundred  and  fifty 
patients,  is  fupported  at  New  York  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  ftate. 

In  this  hofpital  are  admitted  all  the  poor  inha- 
bitants of  New  York,  and  even  ftrangers.  An 
order,  figned  by  one  of  the  dired:ors,  is  all  that 
is  required  ;  and  from  the  number  of  patients, 
which  feldom  exceed  fixty,  it  appears  that  this 
facility  of  admiffion  is  not  abufed. 

Thofe  patients  who  can  afford  it,  pay  to  the  in- 
ftitution  two  dollars  and  a  half  weekly  for  their 
expences. 

A  ikilful  phyfician  vifits  the  patients  regularly 
once  a  day  ;  and  a  young  phyfician  and  an  apo- 
thecary live  in  the  houfe.  The  ftudents  who 
attend  the  phyfician  in  his  vifits,  pay,  as  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, a  fmall  fum  towards  forming  a  library. 
More  attention  feems  to  be  paid  here  to  the  pa- 
tients than  at  Philadelphia  ;  or,  at  leaft,  the  hof- 
pital is  regulated  fo  as  to  be  of  more  benefit  in 
the  infiiruelion  of  the  pupils,  and  even  of  the  phy- 
ficians.  A  very  correél  journal  is  kept  of  the  dif- 
ferent difeafes,  their  management,  the  effeél  of 
the  medicines,  &c. 

Upon  the  whole  this  hofpital  feems  to  be  well 
managed,  but  the  patients  labouring  under  ditfer- 

ent 
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ent  diforders  are  not  kept  fufficicntly  apart,  which 
is  principally  owing  to  the  fmall  number  of  the 
fick.  The  hofpital  having  been  burnt  during 
the  war,  it  has  been  rebuilt  partly  by  fubfcription, 
and  partly  by  the  public  money.  It  is  at  this 
time  fupported  altogether  by  the  ftate,  who  have 
endowed  it  with  the  ilim  of  twelve  thoufand 
five  hundred  dollars  paid  annually  by  the  trea- 
furer.  The  dired;ors  have  applied  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  this  fum,  which  is  required  for  the 
additions  and  ameliorations  as  well  of  the  build- 
ings as  of  the  ground  furrounding  it.  They  will 
obtain  this  augmentation  from  the  wife  liberality 
of  the  legiflature,  which  never  refufes  ufeful  and 
beneficial  expences,  although  they  might  fome- 
times  employ  them  with  more  advantage  and 
judgment  than  they  have  done. 

The  poor's-houfe  is  fupported  by  a  poor's-ratc 
raifed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  is 
under  the  dirediion  of  infpedors  of  the  poor. 
There  are  generally  from  fix  to  eight  hundred 
paupers  kept  in  this  houfe  befides  fix  hundred 
more  w^ho  received  afiiflance  from  it  during  win- 
ter. The  building  was  creeled  laft  year,  and  coft 
tv\xnty-five  thoufand  pounds,  or  an  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  dollars.  It  is  kept  remarkably 
neat;,  and  the  poor  well  treated.  A  great  num- 
ber of  tliefc  arc  infirm,  decayed,  and  children,  fo 

that 
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that  the  only  labour  that  can  be  expeded  from 
them  is  the  kitchen- work,  wafhlng,  fewing,  and 
working  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  houfe. 

The  annual  expence  of  each  pauper  is  calcu- 
lated at  forty  pounds,  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  The  annual  pcor's-rate  amounts  to  thirty 
thoufand  dollars,  and  is  in  proportion  to  one 
third  of  the  whole  taxes  raifed  in  the  city  in 
thofe  years  where  there  is  no  extraordinary  ex- 
pence. 

If  a  poor's-houfe  be  any  where  proper,  it  is 
undoubtedly  in  a  great  city,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  feldom  a  good  inftitution  either  in  a  politi- 
cal or  charitable  point  of  view.  According  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  infpeélors  of  the  poor 
at  New  York,  the  poor-houfe  of  New  York  pro- 
duces paupers. 

It  is  aftonilhins:,  that  we  fee  nowhere  in  Ame- 
rica  the  eftablifhment  of  benefit- clubs,  where  the 
working  clafs  might,  by  contributing  a  fmall 
part  of  their  earnings,  fecure  to  themfelves,  in 
their  old  age,  a  fupport  arifmg  from  their  eco- 
nomy, which  would  prevent  that  kind  of  Iham.e 
ever  attending  the  receipt  of  public  charity,  and 
would  be,  in  its  efFe(5LS,  as  beneficial  to  the  morals 
of  the  people  as  to  the  finances  of  the  flate,  and 
its  true  profperity.  Such  inlHtutions  lliould 
therefore  receive  every  public  encouragement. 

A  numerous 
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A  numerous  fociety,  called  the  City  Dlfpeiifary, 
provides  aifo,  by  fubfcription,  for  the  relief  of  the 
indigent  fick,  in  providing  them  w^ith  medicines. 
A  phyfician,  a  furgeon,  and  an  apothecary,  are  ap- 
pointed and  paid  by  the  fociety  to  give  their  ad- 
vice to  the  patients  who  attend  there  in  virtue 
of  an  order  from  a  member  of  the  fociety.  In 
cafes  of  neceffity  they  are  alfo  to  vifit  the  poor  at 
their  own  houfes,  and  to  inoculate  them  if  re- 
quired. The  fubfcription  is  five  dollars  a  year, 
which  gives  the  member  a  right  to  have  two 
patients  at  all  times  on  the  lift  ;  and  a  member 
may  nominate  more  upon  the  additional  pay^  ' 
ment  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  for  each.  A 
fubfcription  of  fifty  dollars  is  the  qualification  of 
a  member  for  life.  This  fociety  annually  relieves 
from  feven  to  eight  hundred  fick.  It  is  a  kind 
of  infiiitution  common  to  all  the  large  towns  of 
the  United  States,  and  feems  to  be  one  of  great 
utility. 

At  New  York,  as  in  all  the  great  trading  towns 
on  the  continent,  there  are  a  great  number  of 
prifoners  for  debt.  A  fociety  has  been  eftablifhed 
by  voluntary  fubfcription,  which  provides  amply 
for  the  wants  of  thofe  debtors  who  have  no  other 
recourfe  to  procure  garments  and  bed  clothes. 
The  juries  called  in  courts  of  law,  who  are  al- 
lowed a  Ihilling  a  day  each  for  their  attendance, 

generally 
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generally  alfo  give  up  this  fmall  falary  to  the  above 
purpofe.  The  relief  thus  granted  to  the  poor  pri- 
Ibners  amounts  annually  to  five  or  fix  hundred 
dollars. 

There  are  feveral  other  charitable  focieties  efta- 
bliflied  at  New  York,  all  with  a  view  of  relieving 
the  unfortunate,  the  fick,  and  of  different  de- 
fcriptions  ;  each  of  which  has  its  particular  regu-  ' 
lations. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  mention  the  relief 
granted  by  the  ftate  and  city  of  New  York  to  the 
"unfortunate  colonifts  w^ho  efcaped  from  St.  Do- 
mingo, and  which  has  been  continued  ever  fince 
the  year  17Q3,  when  it  was  begun.  • 

Immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York, 
a  fubfcription  was  quickly  raifed  for  their  relief, 
amounting  to  the  fum  of  eleven  thoufand  fix 
hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars,  and  fince  that 
time  eleven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars more  have  been  granted  by  the  legiflature 
of  the  fi:atc  for  the  emigrant  colonifi:s.  The  fi:atc 
of  New  York  has  had  alfo  the  diflribution  of  fe- 
vcnteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  their  pro- 
portion of  fifteen  thoufand  dollars  voted  by  Con- 
grefs  in  ,1794  with  the  fame  intention;  fo  that 
the  unfortunate  colonifi:s  of  St.  Domingo  have 
received  from  the  {late  of  New  York  the  fum  of 
twenty-four  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
four 
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four  dollars,  or  an  hundred  and  thirty-two  thoit- 
fand  nine  hundred  and  feventy  French  livres. 

The  benevolent  fpirit  which  induced  the  fub- 
fcription  and  vote  for  thefe  fums  has  alfo  prefided 
at  their  diftribution.  Immediately  on  their  arri^ 
val  houfes  were  taken  to  receive  thofe  moft  def- 
titute  of  refources  ;  they  were  there  fupplied  with 
food,  clothing,  and  fewel  ;  the  lefs  neceffitous  re- 
ceived a  fmall  weekly  allowance  of  from  fix  to 
twelve  dollars,  according  to  the  number  of  their 
family.  By  degrees  thefe  fuccours  became  lefs 
neceifary.  France  provided  for  the  fupport  of  a 
great  number  of  families  ;  a  number  of  others^ 
from-  tim^e  to  time,  returned  to  the  colonies,  or 
proceeded  to  France  ;  but  the  ftate  of  New  York 
has  never  ceafed  to  exercife  its  benevolence,  and 
there  now  are  raifed  funds  to  fecure  the  French 
families  in  the  city  who  are  deftitute  of  refotirces, 
againft  the  wants  and  feverity  of  the  approaching 
winter.  The  diftributors  of  thefe  fuccours  have 
beenLAWRENCE  Emery  and  Richard  Lar.î:-' 
NER,  both  Quakers,  who  defcrve  every  praife, 
and  the  particular  gratitude  of  ail  Frenchmen, 
for  the  goodnefs,  the  juftice,  and  the  unremitting 
attention  with  which  they  have  difchafged  this 
honourable  function.  Richard  Larœner  is  now 
the  fole  agent,  Lawrence  Emery  having  beeri 
dead  for  thefe  two  years. 

BANKSï 
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BANKS. 

There  are  two  banks  eftablillicd  at  New  York  ; 
one  of  thefè  is  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  conduced  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
under  the  fame  regvilations,  as  the  other  branches 
of  that  bank  ;  the  other  is  the  bank  known  by 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Bank.  It  was  incor- 
porated in  1791  ;  its  capital  is  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  dollars,  in  nineteen  hundred  fharcs 
of  five  hundred  dollars  each.  The  rules  and  the 
bufmefs  carried  on  by  this  bank  are  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  others  efiiablifhed  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania.  In  its  ad- 
miniftration,  and  in  all  its  tranfadiions,  it  is  ab- 
folutely  independent  of  the  ftate,  which,  by  a 
particular  regulation,  may  purchafe  as  far  as  a 
hundred  Ihares,  but  has  no  farther  vote  in  the 
deliberations,  than  in  proportion  to  its  fliares  as 
an  ordinary  proprietor.  This  bank  defervcdly 
enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Its  dividejids 
are  about  nine  per  cent  per  annum.  The  pre- 
fent  value  of  ihares  is  about  twenty  -five  per  cent 
above  their  original  price. 

^  •    4 

PRISONS. 

I  have  Dcfore  mentioned  that  the  criminal  ju- 
tifprudence  has  been  reformed  in  the  fiiate  of 

New 
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New  York,  ahd,  with  the  exception  of  the  crime 
of  robbery  in  chdiches,  has  been  made  altogether 
fimilàr  to  that  of  Peûnfylvania  :  that  new  fyftèm 
neceffarily  produced  the  prefent  regulation  of  pri- 
fons.  The  legiflature  of  New  York  have  been 
anxioufly  engaged  in  this  particular,  and  in  the 
conftruélion  of  a  prifon  at  New  York  for  ftate 
conviéls  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  fmcè  palTmg  the 
law,  it  has  been  ordered  to  delay  building  the  pri- 
fon at  Albany. 

The  new  prifon  at  New  York  is  already  nearly 
finilhed,  and  it  is  upon  à  very  complete  plan.  Its 
■walls  inclofe  four  acres,  and  nothing  is  wanting  in 
refped  of  feeurityj  extent>  good  aif^  divifion  of 
the  different  clafTes  of  prifoners,  facility  of  fuper- 
jntendence,  and  every  other  circumftance  necef- 
fary  to  this  fort  of  inftitution,  and  willj  without 
doubt,  be  one  of  the  moft  perfeél  buildings  of  its 
kind.  It  may  give  fome  idea  of  the  liberality  of 
the  legiflature  of  New  York  in  defraying  ex- 
pences  for  public  utility,  to  ftate  that  this  prifon 
will  coft  upwards  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  dol- 
lars. It  will  not  be  entirely  completed  till  the 
next  year,  but  in  the  prefent  year  the  chief  of  the 
lodging  part  will  be  finifhed,  and  the  convtSis  are 
to  be  removed  thither  in  the  courfe  of  a  month. 

This  prifon  is  intended  for  that  clafs  of  pri- 
foners only  ;  prifoners  for  debt,  and  thofe  coni- 

mittcd 
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mitted  by  the  police,  being  confined  in  feparate 
prifons.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  it  had  been 
built  within  the  city,  from  which  it  is  about  half 
a  mile  diftant,  as  it  would  in  that  cafe  have  been 
in  lefs  danger  of  being  forced  frcm  without,  and 
the  perfons  in  confinement  rcfcued.  Bat  the  city 
of  New  York  is  extending  fo  rapidly  on  that  fide, 
that  in  a  very  few  years  it  is  probable  the  prifoii 
will  not  be  thus  infulated:  and  even  now  it  is  not 
at  fo  great  a  diflance  but  affiflance  may  be  eafily 
got  when  ncccfi'ary. 

The  internal  government  of  this  prifon  will  be 
conduâ;ed,  as  at  Philadelphia,  under  infpedlors, 
principally  Quakers.  One  of  thofe,  Thomas 
Eddy,  whofc  philanthropy,  virtue,  and  zeal, 
merit  equally  the  efiicem  of  the  public,  will  ren- 
der this  inftitution  in  no  refpcél  inferior  to  that 
of  Pennfylvania.  He  is  one  of  the  m.oft  excellent 
of  men,  his  firft  wilh  being  to  do  good  to  others. 
In  giving  him  this  praife,  I  do  not  mean  to  de- 
tract from  the  merit  of  his  coadjutors,  w^ho,  he 
afiures  me,  are  animated  with  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  as  himfelf  ;  but,  as  I  happen  not  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  them,  I  cannot  fpeak  from  my  own 
knowledge.  ' 

The  convicts  are  at  prcfent  ^nfincd  in  the  or- 
dinary prifon,  and  are  w@ll  fuperintended  :  four 
or  five  of  them  are  in  the  ûmc  apartment  ;  but 
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they  are  not  made  to  work,  the  place  not  per- 
mitting; it.    In  the  fame  rano;e  of  buildings  where 
the  convidls  are  kept,  is  the  houfe  of  corrcélion, 
for  women  confined  by  order  of  the  police.     It    ; 
is  the  old  fyftem  of  the  Salpetrlere  at  Paris,  in  all    ] 
its  imperfeétions.     I  could  not  fee,  without  hor-    | 
ror,  two  or  three   irirls,  tv/elve  years  of  a2;e,  ar-    i 
refted   as  public   proftitutes  ;   and  one  of   them    | 
was  there   for  the  fécond  time.     The  vices  or 
large  cities  are  every  where  alike. 

THE  COUNTRY  ABOUT  NEW  YORK.  ! 

The  iiland  of  New  York  being  the  only  place 
round  the  city  that  can  be  reached  without  crolT- 
ing    water,    the    ground  there    has   rifen   to   an 
enormous  price.      In  this  place  the  moft  opulent 
inhabitants   of  New  York    have    their    country 
feats.      Among  thefe,  that  of  Mr.  Olive  is  moft    i 
diilingiiiflied  for  its  fimplicity  and  tafte,  and  for 
its  pleafure- grounds,  planted  with  all   the  Euro-    | 
pean  trees,  reared  with  an  attention  very  uncom- 
mon in  America,  and  which  is  fully  recompenfed    j 
by  its-fucccfs.     Mr.  Olive's  houfe  is  ftill  more  re-    I 
rnarkable  for  the  truly  patriarchal  and  hofpitable    ' 
Hfe  he  tlicrc  leads.     He  paifes  at   this  villa  all 
the  time  he  can  fpare  from  his  bufmefs  as  a  mer-    j 
chant,  and   has  the  happinefs  to  be,  with  one  of 
the  m:oll:  accompliilied  of  wives,  furrounded  by  a 
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charming  family.  He  is  of  the  ûiû  rank  among 
thofc  Frenchmen  whom  no  private  intereft  could 
induce  to  make  them  forget  that  of  their  country. 
The: Americans  allow,  that  this  difpofition  is  more 
common  among  the  French,  than  among  any 
other  people. 

The  foil  is  in  general  bad  in  the  ifland  of  New 
York  ;  it  fells  however  higher  than  any  of  the 
grounds  in  the  environs  of  Philadelphia. 
;  The  land  in  Long-lfland,  which  is  the  dearer 
in  proportion  to  its  vicinity  to  New  York,  is  ol  a 
very  inferior  quality.  In  other  refpeéls,  however, 
that  ifland  is  extremely  agreeable.  The  land, 
although  very  indifferent,  is  well  cultivated,  the 
market  of  New  York  furnifliing  a  certain  and 
profitable  vent  for  their  produce.  Yet  towards 
the  middle  of  the  ifland  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
ground,  of  a  light  and  dry  fand,  that  has  been 
hitherto  confidered  as  unfit  for  cultivation.  Al- 
thoup;h  I  went  throu2:h  the  whole  of  this  ifland, 
I  do  not  confider  it  fufficiently  interefting  to  en- 
ter into  any  details  refpcdting  it,  fiich  as  I  have 
given  of  my  other  journies.  In  a  fpace  of  four 
hundred  miles  fquare,  Long-Ifiand  contains,  ac- 
cording to  an  enumeration  made  in  1/00,  thirty- 
eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and  nineteen  inha- 
bitants, including  four  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty- nine  flaves. 

R2  THE 
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THE  MANNERS  OF  NEW  YORK,  AND  NOTICES  OF 
PERSONS  INCIDENT  TO  'I'HE  SUBJECT.  | 

E^'ery  thing  is  flilt  deafer  at  New  York  than  l 
at  Philadelphia  :  the  fhops  are  not  fo  well  fup-  i 
plied,  and  the  fhopkeepers  not  fo  ci-Tii  and  :| 
obliging. 

The  manners  arc  the  fame  at  New  Yoik  as  i 
in  the  other  large  towns  in  America,  throughout  ii 
all  the  different  claffes  of  fociety .  In  point  of  .1 
hofpitality,  the  inhabitants  hold  a  middle  degree  ( 
between  thofe  of  Philadelphia  and  thofe  of  Bof~ 
ton. 

Their  political  opinions  were  more  favourable 
to  England  tv»-o  years  ago  than  they  are  now  ; 
and  it  is  at  prcfent  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Jay,  : 
who  owes  his  election  as  trovcrnor  of  the  fbate  to 
that  difpofition^  will  be  rc-elc6led  the  enfuing 
year. 

I  had  great  pleafure  in  again  meeting  here  Mr. , 
Hamilton,  who,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is 
one  of  the  moft  interefting  chara<5lers  in  Ame- 
rica :  he  unites,,  to  an  enlarged  underftanding,  a 
great  degree  of  courage  and  firmnefs,  with  mild 
and  extremely  agreeable  manners.  It  is  gene 
rally  thought,  and  apparently  w^ith  fome  founda^ 
tion,  that  he  ftrongiy  influenced,  and  even  direéled 
the  condud  of  General  Walliington  in  the  laÔ!| 

yean 
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years  of,  his  preildency.  Mr.  Hamilton  is,  more 
than  any  other  of  the  federal ilt  party,  expofed  to 
the  ill-will  of  the  oppofitc  party:  he  is  a  very 
eminent  Barri fter  at  New  York,  and  his  pro- 
feffional  conducl  is  highly  liberal.  Born  without 
a  fortune,  he  quitted  the  office  of  fccrctary  of  the 
treafury  without  a  fortune,  v^hen  the  circum- 
Hanccs  of  the  conlblidation  of  the  public  debt, 
the  extenfive  fales  of  land,  &c.  gave  him  immenfe 
opportunities  of  becoming  rich,  without  the  riik 
of  public  cenfurc,  if  he  had  chofen  to  profit  by 
them  ;  but  a  diùntercftcuncfs  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters, every  where  r ar^s,  but  particularly  fo  in  Ame- 
rica, is  a  univerfally  allowed  trait  in  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's characSter;  and  I  have  been  informed,  by 
his  clients,  that  their  only  contcft  with  him  is 
refpeâting  the  fmallnefs  of  the  fees  lie  requires. 

Colonel  Burr,  who  is  alfo  one  of  the  mofl 
diftinguillied  chara(5lers  in  the  United  States,  for 
the  extent,  precifion,  and  clearnefs  of  his  judg- 
ment, for  his  acquired  knowledge,  and  for  the 
delicacy  and  generofity  of  his  fentiments,  and 
whofe  friendiliip  1  have  enjoyed  for  thefe  two 
years,  made  mç  acquainted  with  the  aged  Gene- 
ral Clinto^j,  formerly  governor  pf  the  ftate  of 
New  York,  who  is  now  as  ardent  in  his  love  of 
liberty  as  he  was  at  the  age  of  thirty  ;  and  as  he 
has  devoted  himfelf  during  the  w^hole  courfe.of 
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the  revolution,  and  fnice  that  period,  to  cftablifh 
and  prefcrve  the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  alfo  has 
a  number  of  enemies  in  the  federalift  party  ;  but, 
from  what  1  have  feen,  and  from  what  I  know 
of  him,  I  confider  him  a  man  of  the  moft  efti- 
mable  charadier. 

Another  inhabitant  of  Nev»r  York,  whom  î  fre- 
quently met  during  my  lall  Itay  there,  wliere  my 
intention  of  returning  foon  to  Europe  induced 
me  to  keep  little  company,  IsEdmuis'd  Living- 
ston, one  of  the  molt  enlightened  and  eloquent 
members  of  the  cppofition  party  in  congrefs. 
When  the  American  politics,  coming  round  to- 
wards England,  reftrained  public  exprefiions  ot 
attachment  to  the  unfortunate  Lafayette,  whom 
they  knevr  in  fad;  more  as  the  prifoner  of  Gecrge 
the  Third,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  mo- 
narch, than  that  of  the  Emperor,  and  prevented 
any  attempts  being  made  to  locfen  his  chains; 
Edward  Livingfton  more  than  once  raifed  his 
voice  in  congrefs,  to  engage  them  to  take  pro- 
per fteps  towards  the  deliverance  of  that  unfortu- 
Uute  but  ellimable  character,  and  to  call  the  ho- 
nourable attention  of  congrefs  towards  his  fon. 
Although  Edward  Livingllon  is  too  young  to 
have  ierved  w  ith  Lafavette  in  America,  and  could 
have  no  particular  tie  to  him,  he  faw  in  his  caufe 
that  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  that  of  America, 
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and  he  has  fupportcd  it  with  warmth.  He  has 
always  been  fecondcd  by  a  number  of  his  cob- 
leagues,  and  often  by  the  majority  ;  he  would 
have  been  fo  bv  the  whole,  in  any  other  llate  of 
political  difpofitions. 

I  Ihall  be  pardoned  for  adding  the  name  of 
Kg  s  CI  OS  KG  to  the  lill:  which  I  delight  in  com- 
meraoratinfif.  There  is  no  hcart  friendly  to  ii- 
berty,  or  an  admirer  of  virtue  and  talent,  in 
whom  the  name  oi  Kofciollco  does  not  :  excite 
fentiments  of  intereft  and  4'efpe(â'.:-.Tli£r. 'purity 
and  liberality  of  his  intentions,  the  boldneiîi. of 
his  undertakings,  the  able  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  them,  and  the  misfortunes  and  atro- 
cious captivity  which  hav-e  -been  their  confe- 
quence,  are  too  well  known  to  require  repetition. 
•It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  Paul  the  Firft  figna- 
lifed  the  commencement  of  his  reign  by  the  en- 
largement of  this  refpeCtable  fuîferer,  whofe  im- 
prifonment  and  barbarous  treatment  made  every 
generous  mind  condemn  Catharine,  if  the  w'hole 
life  of  that  infamous  woman,  blackened  with 
crimes  and  vices,  could  be  fullied  by  an  addi«- 
tional  crim.c.  In  America,  where  he  fcrved  with 
diftinâiion  in  the  \\^r  of  the  revolution,  has  Ko- 
fciofko  come  to  feek  an  'alylum.  He  lodged, 
when  I  faw  him,  at  the  houfe  of  the  brave  Ge- 
neral Gates,  in  whofe  army  he  was  employed  at 
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the  memorable  affair  of  Saratoga.  The  confe- 
quences  of  his  wounds,  which  flill  prevent  him 
from  the  freeufe  of  one  of  his  legs,  and  his  rigor- 
ous confinement,  have  impaired  his  health,  but 
it  now  begins  to  be  rc-eflabliflied.  Simple  and 
modeft,  he  even  flieds  tears  of  gratitude,  and 
feems  afloniflied  at  the  homage  he  receives.  He 
fees  in  every  man  who  is  the  friend  of  liberty  and 
of  man,  a  brother.  His  countenance,  fparkling 
with  fire,  difcovers  a  foul  which  no  circumflances 
can  render  dependent,  and  exprelTes  the  language 
iOt  his  heart.  Shall  I  never  then  fght  more  for  my 
coimtryP  He  fpeaks  little,  particularly  on  the 
misfortunes  of  his  country,  although  the  thought 
of  thefe  occupy  his  whole  foul.  In  a  word,  ele- 
vation of  fentiment,  grandeur,  fweetnefs,  force, 
goodnefs,  all  that  commands  refpeél  and  homage, 
appear  to  me  to  be  concentrated  in  this  cele- 
brated and  interefling  viélim  of  misfortune  and 
deipotifm.  ]  have  met  few  men  whofe  appear- 
ance fo  much  excited  in  me  that  effeél. 

His  young  friend  Niemcewicz,  v/ho  was 
v/ounded  in  the  fame  battle  with  Kofciofko,  and, 
likQ  him,  was  iraprifoned  in  the  dungeons  of 
Catherine,  has  followed  him  to  America,  and 
devotes  to  him  the  fondefl  attentions  of  friend- 
fhip.  Niem.cewicz  is,  from  his  noble  fentiments, 
the  agreeablenefs  of  his  manners,  and  the  extei^t 
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of  his  knowledge,  a  perfon  particularly  intereft- 
ing.  He  is  faid  to  hold  the  firft  rank  among 
the  poets  of  his  country. 

After  having  feen  both  thefe  great  men  as  often 
as  I  could,  I  left  them>  with  alinccre  wifh  for  the 
happinefs  of  their  country,  which  was  returned 
with  an  equal  wifh  on  their  part  in  behalf  of 
mine. 


GENERAL 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 


'AVING  given  a  il-cctch  o/  the  tonftitutions 
and  principal  laws  of  the  union,   Î  have 
now  to  fpeak  of  the  federal  government,  which  . 
exercifes  a  fovereign  power  over  the  whole,  and 
forms  the  bond  which  unites  them  together. 

The  political  character  of  the  times  gives  a  de-  ' 
grec  of  importance  to  this  part  of  my  work  that 
belongs  to  no  other  ;  were  it  not,  indeed,  abfo- 
îutely  necelTary  to  render  the  notions  of  my 
reader  more  diftind;  and  perfect  refpedling  the 
United  States  and  their  feveral  governments. 

SITUATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  PREVIOUS 
TO  THE  YEAR  1797. 

Early  in  the  American  revolution,  and  in  the 
mldfî:  of  the  dangers  of  that  war  it  occafioned, 
a  congrefs  was  held  of  deputies  from  each  of  the 
ilates,  who,  fitting  together  in  one  chamber, 
formed  the  government  of  the  union.  The  only 
bond  which  conncd:ed  the  feveral  ftates,  at  this 
period,  was  the  common  caufe  in  which  they 
were  engaged  ;   and  the  general  confidence  was 
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the  folc  authority  of  the  congrefs.  But  fo  im- 
perious were  the  circumftances  in  which  they 
aéled,  and  fo  perfect  the  zeal  of  their  conftitu- 
cnts,  that  the  orders  they  iffiied,  many  of  which 
exceeded  their  authority,  were  promptly  and  fcru- 
puloufly  obeyed.  Tlie  congrefs  thus  flrength- 
ened  with  the  pubUc  opinion  accompUfhed  many 
great  objecfls  ;  it  levied  armies  ;  raifed  extenfive 
loans  ;  formed  important  alliances  ;  maintamed 
the  war  with  vigour  ;  and  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country. 

The  articles  of  confederation  which  were  not 
adopted  till  1/81,  gave  the  congrefs  a  more  ex- 
tenfive authority  ;  but  one  that  was  ftill  very  li- 
mited, and,  in  many  refpeéls,  incomplete.  By 
thofe  articles  it  had  authority  to  require  of  the 
different  ftates  the  money  neceffary  for  the  war, 
and  the  expences  of  the  union  ;  but  it  was  to- 
tally deftitute  of  all  means  for  coercion  on  the 
ftates,  or  even  individuals,  who  Ihould  refufe  to 
bear  their  portion  of  the  public  burthens  ;  and 
all  regulations  of  commerce,  however  general, 
were  left  to  the  feveral  ftates. 

At  the  peace,  zeal  and  confidence  abated  with 
the  abfence  of  the  danp:ers  that  2;ave  them  birth. 
The  congrefs  found  the  limits  of  its  authority 
too  narrow  ;  it  was  detlitute  even  of  power  to 
execute  its  own  laws  ;  and  was,  on  that  account, 
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lînwilîing  to  paf^  n?any  that  were  neceiTary.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  government  to  its  objeél  was 
felt  in  every  direélion  ;  the  feveral  ftates  ncgled:ed 
to  fulfil  engagements  made  by  the  congrefs,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole,  to  pay  debts  contraéled 
for  the  war  ;  the  paper  of  the  congrefs  was  de^ 
predated  ;  credit  cxiffccd  no  longer  ;  and  com-!- 
merce  languiflicd,  England  laid  heavy  duties  on 
the  importation  of  the  produce  of  the  American 
ilates.  Some  of  the  ftates,  it  is  true,  impoied 
heavy  duties  on  Englilli  goods  ;  but  that  n:ieafure 
was  not  general,  and,  in  tlie  condition  of  the 
country,  the  expedient  was  prejudicial  to  the 
ftates  by  whom  it  was  adopted. 

It  was  in  the  midft  of  thcfe  and  other  cal  amir' 
tics,  and  with  a  defign  of  applying  a  remedy  to 
them,  that  the  Convention  of  Annapolis,  and 
afterwards  that  of  Philadelphia,  were  convoked. 

This  îaft  convention  framed  the  conftitution 
which  at  this  day  exifts  in  the  United  States. 
Although  it  is  already  well  known,  I  will  here  fet 
it  down  entire  and  in  its  own  words.  A  confti- 
tution is  a  thing  of  which  a  perfect  idea  is  not 
formed  from  a  mere  abftraél  ;  and  a  complete 
idea  of  the  American  conftitution  is  neceftary  to 
comprehend  v/nat  I  have  to  fay  concerning  the 
debates  on  this  conftitution,  and  the  oppofition  it 
had  to  encounter. 

CONSTITUTION 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfed:  union,  eilablilli  juilice, 
infure  domeftic  tranquiilit)%  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
fecure  the  bleffinffs  of  liberty  to  ourfelves  and  our 
poftcrity,  do  ordain  and  eftablifh  this  conftitution 
for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I. 

Seol'ion  111.  All  legiflative  powers  herein  grant- 
ed fhall  be  vefted  in  a  congrefs  of  the  United 
States,  which  Ihall  coniift  of  a  fenate  and  houle 
of  reprcfentatives. 

Se5l.  2d.  The  houfc  of  rcprefentativcs  fhall  be 
compofed  of  members  choi'en  every  fécond  year 
by  the  people  of  the  feveral  ftates  ;  and  the  elec^ 
tors  in  each  ftate  fhall  have  the  qualifications  re- 
quifite  for  electors  of  the  mofl:  numerous  branch 
of  the  itate  legiflature. 

No  perfon  fliall  be  a  reprefentative  who  Ihali 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty- five  years, 
and  been  fcven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 
and  who  fliall  not,  when  eleAed,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  flate  in  which  he  fhall  be  chofen. 

Reprcfentatives  and  dire6l  taxes  fhall  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  feveral  fiâtes  which  may  be 
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included  within  this  union,  according  to  their 
refpecflive  numbers,  which  fliall  be  determined 
by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  perfons, 
including  thofe  bound  to  fervice  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three- 
fifths  of  all  other  perfons.  The  adual  enumera- 
tion Ihall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the 
firft  meeting  of  the  congrefs  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  every  fubiequent  term  often  years,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  they  Ihall  by  law  dircél.  The 
number  of  rcnrefentativcs  fhall  not  exceed  one 
for  every  thirty  thoufand,  but  each  Hate  ihall  have 
at  leafl  one  reprefentative  ;  and  until  fuch  enu- 
meration fhall  be  made,  the  ftate  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire  fliall  be  entitled  to  choofe  three,  Malfachu- 
fetts  eight,  Rhode  îiland  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions one,  Conneélicut  five.  New  York  fix.  New 
Jerfey  four,  Pennfylvania  eight,  Delaware  one, 
Maryland  ûx,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five. 
South  Carolina  five,  and  Georgia  three.  . 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  reprefentation 
of  any  flate,  the  executive  authority  thereof  Ihall 
ifTue  v/rits  of  election  to  fill  fuch  vacancies.  The 
houfe  of  reprefentatives  ihall  choofe  their  fpeaker 
and  other  officers,  and  fliall  have  the  fole  power 
of  impeachment. 

SeâL  3d.  The  fenate  of  the  United  States  fhall 
be  cornpofed  of  two  fenators  from  each  flate, 
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chofcn  by  the  iegiflature  thereof,  for  fix  years  ; 
9nd  each  fenator  Ihall  have  one  vote. 
i  .  Immediately  after  they  fhall  be  aiTembled,  in 
confequence  of  the  firft  elediioR,  they  fliali  be 
divided  as  equally  as  may  be  ipxto  three  claffes- 
The  feats  of  the  fcnators  of  the  firft  clafs  fiiali  be 
vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  fécond  year  ;  of 
the  fécond  clafs  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year  ;  and  of  the  third  clafs  at  the  expiration  of 
the  fixth  year  ;  fb  that  one -third  may  be  chofea 
in  every  fécond  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  refignation,  or  otherwife,  duriixg  the  reccfs  of 
the  Iegiflature  of  any  ftate,  the  executive  power 
thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Iegiflature,  which  Ihall 
then  fill  up  fuch  vacancies. 

I  No  perfon  fhall  be  a  fenator  w  ho  fhall  not  have 
attained -:4A  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
/years  â  ckizen -of  the  United  States;  and  who 
Ihall  not,  when  eleéled,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
i|ate  for  which  he  fhall  be  chofen. 
"  The  vice-prefidcnt  of  the  United  States  fhall 
be  prefident  of  the  lenatc  ;  but  fliali  have  no 
vote,  unlefs  they  be  equally  divided. 

I  vv  The  fenate  fliali  choofe  their  other  ofHcers, 
and  alfb  a  prefident,  pro  tempore,  in  the  abfence 
of  the  vice-prefident,  or  when  hç  fhall  exercife 
Ûiç  office  of  prefident  of  the  United  States. 

The 
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The  iènate  fhall  have  the  fole  power  to  try  all 
impeachments.  When  fitting  for  that  purpofe, 
they  fhall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When 
the  prendent  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the 
chief  juftice  fhall  prefide  ;  and  no  perfon  fhall  be 
convid:ed  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  prefent. 

Judgment,  in  cafes  of  impeachment,  fiiall  not 
extend  further  than  to  a  removal  from  office,  and 
a  difqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of 
honour,  trufb,  or  profit  under  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  party  convicted  fhall  be  nevertheiefs  fub- 
jeél  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  punifli- 
ment,  according  to  law. 

Seoi.  4th.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
holding  eleélion  for  fenators  and  reprefentatives,  , 
fliall  be  prefcribed  in  each  ftate  by  the  legillaturc 
thereof;  but  the  congrefs  may  at  an^  time  by 
law,  make  or  alter  fuch  regulations,  except  as  tft. 
the  place  of  choofmg  fenators. 

The  congrefs  fliall  afTemble  at  leafl  once  every 
year,  and  fuch  meetings  fliall  be  on  the  frft  Mon-  . 
day  of  December,  uniefâ  they  fhall  by  law  appoint 
a  different  day. 

Seal.  5  th.  Each  houfe  fhall  be  the  judge  of  the  : 
eleétions,  returns,  and  qualifications  for  its  owR 
members,  and  a  majority  of  each  fhall  conffcitute 
a  quorum  to  do  bufmefs  ;  but  a  fmaller  number 

may 
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rnay  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  au-* 
thorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  abfent 
members,  in  fuch  a  manner^  and  under  fuch  pe- 
nalties as  each  houfe  may  providei 

Each  houfe  may  determine  the  rules  of*  its  pro* 
ceedings,  punifh  its  members  for  diforderly  beha- 
viour, and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member. 

Each  houfe  fhall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  fame, 
excepting  fuch  parts  as  in  their  judgment  may 
.require  fecrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  houfe,  on  any  queftion,  fhall, 
at  the  defire  of  one-fifth  of  thofe  prefent,  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal. 

Neither  houfe,  during  the  feflion  of  congrefs> 
Ihall,  without  the  confent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houfes  fhall  be  fitting. 

SclÎ.  ôth.  The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  fhall 
receive  a  compenfation  for  their  fervices,  to  be 
afcertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treafury 
of  the  United  States.  They  fhall,  in  all  cafes, 
except  treafon,  felony,  and  the  breach  of  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrefl  during  their  attendance 
at  the  fcfTion  of  their  rcfpeélive  houfes,  and  lii 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  fame  ;  and  for 
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any  fpeech  or  debate  in  either  houfe,  they  fliall 
not  be  queftioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  fenator  or  reprefentative  ihall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  eleâ;ed,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  undej-  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  (hall  have  been  created,  or  the  emo- 
luments whereof  fliall  have  been  encreafed  dur- 
ing fuch  time  ;  and  no  perfon  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States  fhall  be  a  member  of 
cither  houfe  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Secî.  7th.  All  bills  for  raifmg  revenue  fhall  ori- 
ginate in  the  houfe  of  reprefcntatives  ;  but  the. 
fenate  may  propofe  or  concur  with  amendments, 
as  on  any  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  fhall  have  palTed  in  the  houfe 
of  reprefcntatives,  and  the  fçnate,  ffiall,  before  it 
becomes  a  law,  be  prefcnted  to  the  prefident  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  if  he  approve,  he  fliall 
fign  it,  but  if  not  he  fhall  return  it,  with  his  ob- 
jedtions,  to  that  houfe  in  which  it  originated, 
who  fhall  enter  the  objedlions  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconfider  it.  If,  aftef 
fuch  re-confideration,  two-thirds  of  that  houfe  ; 
fhall  agree  to  pafs  the  bill,  it  fhall  be  fent,  toge-» 
ther  w4th  the  obje<^lions,  to  the  other  houfe,  by  • 
which  it  fhall  alfo  be  re-confidered,  and,  if  ap- 
proved by  tv/o-thirds  of  that  houle,  it  fhall  be^ 

corns 
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come  a  law.  But  in  all  fuch  cafes  the  voteâ  or 
both  houfes  fliall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  names  of  the  perfons  voting  for  and  againffc 
the  bill  ihall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of  each 
houfe  refpeétively.  If  any  bill  fliall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  prefident  within  ten  days,  Sundays 
excepted,  after  it  ihall  have  been  prefented  to 
him,  the  fame  fhall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if 
he  had  figned  it,  unlefs  the  congrefs,  by  their  ad- 
journments, prevent  its  return,  in  w^iich  cafe  it 
Ihall  not  be  a  lav/. 

Every,  order,  rcfolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefen- 
tatives,  may  be  nccciiary,  except  on  a  queftion  of 
adjournment,  fhall  be  offered  to  the  prefident  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  before  the  fame  fhall  take 
cffcd,  fiiall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  difap- 
proved  by  him,  fhall  be  repaffed  by  two-thirds  of 
the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prefcribed  in  the 
cafe  of  a  bill. 

Setl.  8th.  The  congrefs  lliall  have  power  to  lay 
and  colled:  taxes,  duties,  im.pofts,  and  excifes  ;  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
but  all  duties,  impofts,  and  excifes,  fliall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States  ; 

S  2  To 
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To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  among  the  feveral  fiâtes,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes  ; 

To  eilablifh  the  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  fubjed  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States  ; 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  flandard  of  weights 
and  meafures  ; 

To  provide  for  the  punifhment  of  counterfeit- 
ing the  fecurities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States  ; 

To  eflablifh  poft  offices  and  poft  roads  ; 

To  promote  the  progrefs  of  fcienccs  and  ufeful 
arts,  by  fecuring,  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclufive  right  to  their  refpec- 
tive  writings  and  difcoveries  ; 

To  conftitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  fupreme 

court  ; 

'  .        .      . 

To  define  and  punifli  piracies  and  felonies  com- 
mitted on  the  high  feas,  and  offences  committed 
againft  the  laws  of  nations  ; 

To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque,  and 
rcprifal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water  ; 

To 
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To  raife  and  lupport  armies  ;  but  no  appro- 
priation of  money  for  that  ufe  fhali  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years  ; 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  na\y  ; 

To  make  niles  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces  ; 

To  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  fupprefs  infurrcc- 
tions,  and  repel  invafions  ; 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  difci- 
plining  the  militia  ;  and  for  governing  llich  part  or 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the 
United  States,  rcferving  to  the  ftates  refped:ively 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority 
of  training  the  militia  according  to  the  difciplinc 
prefcribcd  by  congrefs  ; 

To  cxercilc  exciufive  legiflation  in  all  cafes 
whatfoevcr,  over  fuch  diftrict,  not  exceeding  ten 
miles  fquare,  as  may  by  ceffion  of  particular  ftates, 
and  the  acceptance  of  congrefs,  become  the  feat 
of  government  of  the  United  States;  and  to  ex- 
ercife  like  authority  over  all  places  purchafed  by 
the  confent  of  the  lesiiflaturc  of  the  ftate  in  which 
the  fame  (hall  be,'  for  the  erecflion  of  forts,  ma- 
gazines, arfenals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful 
buildings  :  and  to  make  all  laws  which  fhall  be 
neceiTary  to  carry  into  execution  the  foregoing 
povr^ers,  and  all  other  powers  vefl:ed  by  this  con- 

S  3  ftitution 
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ilitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  thereof.  i 

^e5î.  9th.  The  migration  or  importation  of  fuch    \ 
perfons,   as   any  of  the  liâtes  now  exifli ng  iîiall 
think  proper  to  admit,  fnall   not  be  prohibited    i 
"by  the  congrefs  prior  to  the   year  I808;   but  a    ; 
tax  or  duty  may  be  impofcd  on  fuch  importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  perfon.  '| 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fnall    \ 
not  bç  fufpendcd,  unlefs  in  caics  of  rebellion  or 
invafion,  or  when 'the  public  lafety  may  require  it.    1 

Y^o  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  poji.  faSîo  law  lliall  be    ' 
paired. 

No  capitation  or  other  direfi  tax  fliall  be  laid, 
unlefs  in  proportion  to  the  cenfus  or  enumeration 
herein  before  direéled  to  be  taken. 

]No  tax  or  duty  ihall  be  laid  on  articles  ex- 
ported from  any  ftate. — No  preference  fliall  be 
given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue 
to  the  ports -of  one  ilate  over  thofe  of  another  ; 
nor  ihall  vefiels  bound  to  or  from  one  ftate,  be 
obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  ihall  be  drawn  from  the  treafury, 
but  in  confequence  of  appropriations  m.ade  by 
]aw  ;  and  a  regular  ftatem^ent  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  monej^ 
ihall  be  publiihed  from  time  to  tim^e. 

No  title  of  nobility  Hiaii  be  granted  by  thç 

United 
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United  States;  and  no  perron_holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  truft  under  them  fliall,  without  the 
confent  of  congrefs,  accept  of  any  prefent,  emo- 
lument, office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  ftate. 

Seal.  loth.  No  ilate  lliall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
«lUance,  or  confederation  ;  grant  letters  of  m.arque 
and  reprifal  ;  coin  money  ;  emit  bills  of  credit  ; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  filver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts  ;  pafs  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex 
pojî  faùlo  law,  or  law  impairing  the  obligations  of 
contracfts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  ftate  fliall,  without  the  confent  of  con- 
grefs, lay  any  impoft-s  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  be  abfolutely  neceflary 
for  executing  its  infp<îî6lion  laws  ;  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  impofts,  laid  by  any 
Itate  o':^  imports  or  exports,  iliall  be  for  the  ufe  c  f 
the  treafury  oi  the  United  States  ;  and  all  fuch 
laws  Ihail  be  fubjed:  to  the  revifion.and  controul 
of  the  congrcls. — No  ftate  Ihall,  without  the  con*- 
fv^Lit  of  congrefs,  lay  duty  on  tonnage;  keep  troops, 
or  fhips  of  w\'ir,  in  time  of  peace  ;  enter  into  any 
en2;ae;cmcnt  or  conipad:  with  another  ftate,  or 
with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war^  unlefs 
aclually  invaded,  or  in  fach  imminent  danger  as 
wdll  not  admit  delay. 

S  4    .  Article 
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Article  II. 

Se5l.  ift.  The  executive  power  fhall  be  vcfted 
in  a  prefident  of  the  United  States  of  America  : 
he  fhall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four 
years,  and,  together  with  the  vice-prefident  cho- 
fen  for  the  fame  term,  be  eleéled  as  follows. 

Each  ftate  fhall  appoint,  in  fuch  manner  as  the 
leglffature  thereof  may  direél,  a  number  of  elec- 
tors, equal  to  the  whole  number  of  fenators  and 
reprefentatives  to  which  the  fl:ate  maybe  intitled; 
in  the  congrefs  :  but  no  fenator  or  rcprefcntative, 
or  perfon  holding  an  office  of  trull  or  profit  un- 
der the  United  States,  fhall  be  appointed  clcd;or. 

The  eleiflors  fhall  meet  in  their  refpeélive 
ftates,  and  vote  by  ballot  two  perfons,  of  whom 
one  at  leaft  fliall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  fame 
ftate  with  themfelves.  And  they  fhall  make  a 
lifb  of  all  perfons  voted  for,  and  the  number  of 
votes  for  each  ;  which  lift  they  Ihall  fign,  certify, 
and  tranfmit,  fealed,  to  the  feat  of  government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  prefident  of 
the  Senate.  The  prefident  of  the  fenatc  Ihall,  in 
the  prefence  of  the  fenate  and  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  tlic  votes  fliall 
then  be  counted.  , 

The  perfon  having  the  grcateft  number  of  votes 
Ihall  be  the  prefident,  ?f  fuch  a  number  be  a  ma- 
jority 
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jority  of  eleélors  appointed  ;  and  if  there  be  more 
than  one  who  have  fuch  majority,  and  have  an 
equal  number  of  votes,  then  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  fhall  immediately  choofe,  by  ballot, 
one  of  them  for  prefident  ;  and  if  no  perfon  have 
a  majority  then  from  the  five  higheft  on  the  lift, 
the  faid  houfe  fliall,  in  the  like  manner,  choofe  ' 
the  prefident.  But  in  choofmg  the  prefident  the 
votes  fhall  be  taken  by  ftates,  the  reprefentations 
from  each  ftate  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpofe  fliall  confift  of  a  member  or  mem- 
bers from  two  thirds  of  the  ftates,  and  a  majority 
of  all  the  ftates  fnall  be  neceftary  to  a  choitc.  In 
every  cafe,  after  the  choice  of  the  prefident,  the 
perfon  having  the  greateft  number  of  votes  of 
the  electors  fhall  be  the  vice-prefident.  But  if 
there  lliould  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  fenate  fliall  choofe  from  them,  by  bal- 
lot, the  vice-prefident. 

The  congrefs  may  determine  the  time  of  choof- 
ing  the  eled:ors,  and  the  day  on  w^hich  they  fliall 
give  their  votes  ;  which  day  fliall  be  the  fame 
throudiout  the  United  States.   , 

o 

No  perfon  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fliall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  prefident  ;  neither  Hiall  any  perfon 
be  eligible  to  that  office  who  fliall  not  have  at- 
tained 
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tained  to  the  age  of  thirty -five  years,  and  been 
fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

In  cafe  of  the  removal  of  the  prcfident  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  refignation,  or  inability 
to  difcharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  faid 
office,  the  lame  fhall  devolve  on  the  vicc-prcii- 
dent,  and  the  congrefs  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  cafe  of  removal,  death,  refignation,  or  ina- 
bility, both  of  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident, 
declaring:  what  officer  (hall  then  acl  as  prefident, 
and  fuch  officer  fhall  a<^l  accordingly,  until  the 
difability  be  removed,  or  a  prefident  fhall  _bc 
elected. 

The  prefident  ffiall,  at  ftatcd  times,  receive  for 
his  fervices,  a  compenfation,  which  fliall  neither 
be  increafed  or  diminiflied  during  that  period  for 
which  he  fîiali  have  been  eleéled,  and  he  Ihall  not' 
receive  within  that  period  anv  other  emolument 
from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  fnall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  : 

"  Î  do  folemnly  fwear,  or  affirm,  that  I  will 
faithfully  execute  the  office  of  prefident  of  the 
United  States,  and  Vv'ill,  to  the  heft  of  my  ability, 
preferve,  proteél,  and  defend  the  conftitution  of 
the  United  States," 

Seal.  2d.  The  prefident  fnall  be  com.mander  in 
chief  of  the  ariny  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 

and 
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and  of  the  militia  of  the  feveral  ftates  ;  when 
called  into  the  àélual  femce  of  the  United  States, 
he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the 
principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  fubjeél  relating  to  the  duties 
of  their  refpective  offices,  and  he  fhall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  of- 
fences againft  the  United  States,  except  in  cafes 
of  impeachment. 

He  fliail  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  confent  of  the  fenate,  to  make  treaties^  prO" 
vided  two-thirds  ot  the  fenators  prefent  concur  ; 
and  he  fliall  nominate,  and  bv  and  with  the  ad« 
vice  and  confent  of  the  innate  fhall  appoint  am* 
bafTadors,  other  public  miniflers,  and  confiils, 
judges  of  the  fupreme  court,  and  all  other  officer^ 
of  the  United  States,  whofe  appointments  arc 
not  herein  otherwifc  provided  for,  and  Vvhich 
fnall  be  eftablifhed  by  law^  But  the  congrefs 
may,  by  lav/,  veft  the  appointment  of  fuch  in- 
ferior officers,  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  prefi- 
dent  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads 
of  the  departments. 

The  prefident  fhall  have  povrer  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  reccfs  of 
the  fenate,  by  granting  commiffions  which  fhall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  feffion. 

SecL  3d.  He  fhall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to 

the 
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the  congrefs  information  of  the  ftate  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  confidcration  fuch  mea- 
fures  as  he  fliall  judge  neceffary  and  expedient  ; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occafions,  convene  both 
hoiifesj  or  either  of  them,  and  ni  cafe  of  dif- 
aa!;reement  between  them,  with  rcfpect  to  the 
time  of  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to 
fuch  time  as  he  ihali  think  proper;  he  fliall  re- 
ceive ambafladors,  and  other  public  minifters  ; 
he  fhall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, and  fnall  commiffion  all  the  'officers  of  the 
United  States. 

SeCi.  4th.  The  prefident,  vice-prefident,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  fliall  be 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and 
conviétion  of  trcafon,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  mifdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

Seci.  1Û.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  fhall  be  veiled  in  one  fupreme  court,  and 
in  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  congrefs  may,  from 
time  to  time,  ordain  and  eftabiifli.  The  judges, 
both  of  the  fupreme  and  inferior  courts,  fliall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and 
fliall,  at  flated  times,  receive  for  their  ferviccs, 
a  compenfation,  which  ffiall  not  be  diminiflied 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 
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Se5î.  2d.  The  judicial  power  fhall  extend  to  all 
cafes  in  law  and  equity,  arifnig  under  this  confti- 
tution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  fhall  be  made,  under  their  autho- 
rity ;    to   all   cafes   affeéling   ambafTadors,   other 
public  minifters   and  confuls  ;  to  all  cafes  of  ad- 
miralty and  maritime  jurifdiélion  ;   to  difputes  to 
which  the  United  States  fhall  be  a  party  ;  to  dif- 
putes between  two  or  more   fiâtes  ;  between  a 
flate  and  citizens  of  another  flate  ;  between  citi- 
zens   of  the   fame    flate    claiming   lands   under 
grants  of  different  fiâtes  ;  and  between  a  flate  or 
the  citizens  thereof  and  foreign  flatcs,  citizens  or 
fubjeéls. 

In  all  cafes  affed:ing  ambaffadors,  other  public 
miniflers,  and  confuls,  and  thofe  in  which  a  flate 
fhall  be  party,  the  fupreme  court  fhall  have  orl-  ' 
ginal  jurifdiélion.  In  all  the  other  cafes  before 
mentioned  the  fupreme  court  fliall  have  appellate 
jurifdid;ion,  both  as  to  law  and  fa 61,  with  fuch 
exceptions,  and  under  fuch  regulations  as  the  coU" 
grefs  fliall  make. 

The  trials  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cafes  of  im- 
peachment, fhall  be  by  jury  ;  and  fuch  trials  ihall 
be  held  in  the  flate  where  the  faid  crimes  fhall 
have  been  committed  ;  but  when  not  committed 
withiu  any  of  the  United  States,  the  tri.als  fliall 
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be  at  inch  place  or  places  as  the  congrefs  may 
by  law  have  direéled. 

Seëî.  3d.  Treafon  againil  the  United  States 
ihall  confift  only  in  levying  war  againft  them,  or 
in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  perfon  fh,all  be  conviéled  of  treafon, 
tmlefs  on  the  teftimony  of  two  witnefies  to  the 
fame  overt  ad:,  or  on  confeffion  in  open  court. 

The  congrefs  fhall  have  power  to  declare  the 
puniihment  of  treafon,  but  no  attainder  of  trea- 
fon fliall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  forfeiture, 
except  during  the  life  of  the  perfon  attainted. 

Article  IV. 

Seôî.  1 Û..  Full  faith  and  credit  fhall  be  given 
in  each  ftate  to  the  public  aéfs,  records,  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  every  other  fliate.  And  the 
congrefs  may  by  general  laws  prefcribe  the  man- 
ner in  which  fuch  ads,  records,  and  proceedings 
iliall  be  proved,  and  the  eifed  thereof 

Se5î.  2d.  The  citizens  of  each  ftate  fliall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  each  of  the  feveral  ftates. 

A  perfon  charged  in  any  ftate  with  treafon, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  fhall  flee  from  juf- 
tice,  and  be  found  in  another  ftate,  ihall,  on  de- 
mand of  the  executive  authority  of  the  ftate  froni 

wdiicli 
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which  he  has  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed 
to  the  ftate  having  jurifdiélion  of  the  crime. 

No  perfon  held  to  fervice  or  labour  in  one 
ftate,  under  the  laws  thereof,  efcaping  into  an- 
other, {hall,  in  confequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  difcharged  from  fuch  fervice  or 
labour,  but  (hall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  iuch  fervice  or  labour  may  be 
due. 

Se£î.  3d.  New  ftates  may  be  admitted  by  the 
congrefs  into  this  Union,  but  no  new  ftate  fhall 
be  formed  or  creeled  within  the  jurifdiétion  of 
any  other  ftate  ;  nor  any  ftate  be  formed  by  the 
jun6tion  of  two  or  more  ftates,  or  parts  of  ftates, 
without  the  confent  of  the  legiflatures  of  the 
ftates  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  congrefs. 

The  congrefs  ftiall  have  power  to  difpofe  of 
and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
fpecfling  the  territory,  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  nothing  in  this  con- 
ftitution  fhall  be  fo  conftrued  as  to  prejudice  any 
claims  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular 
ftate.  ' 

Seoi.  4th.  The  United  States  fhall  guarantee 
to  every  ftate  in  this  union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  iliall  proted:  each  of  them 
againft  invafion  ;  and  on   applicatiori  of  the  Le- 

giflature. 
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2;lf]ature,  or  of  the  executive  pow^^er,  wheA  the 
legiflaturc  cannot  be  convened^  againft  domeftic 
violence* 

Article  V.  jj 

The  consrefs,  w^henever  two-thirds  of  both' 
houfes  fliall  deem  it  neceffary^  fhall  propofe 
amendments  to  this  conftitution,  or,  on  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  legiflatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
fcveral  ftates,  fhall  call  a  convention  for  propofmg 
amendments,  which  in  either  cafe  fhall  be  valid 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  this  confti- 
tution,  when  ratified  by  the  legiflatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  feveral  fiâtes,  or  by  conventions  of 
three- fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other 
mode  of  ratification  may  be  propofed  by  the  con- 
grefs  :  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808,  fliall  in  any 
manner  affed:  the  firfl:  and  fourth  claufes  in  the  , 
ninth  feélion  of  the  firfl:  article  ;  and  that  no 
iliate,  without  its  confent,  fhall  be  deprived  of  its 
equal  fufFrage  in  the  fenate. 

Article  VÏ. 
All  debts  contra6led,  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution,  fhall 
be  as  valid  againfl  the  United  States  under  this' 
confiitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

Thb 
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This  conftitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  jQiall  be  made  in  purfuance  thereof; 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  fhall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  fhall  be 
the  fupreme  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  judges  in 
every  ftate  iliall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in 
the  conftitution  or  laws  of  any  ftate  to  the  con- 
trary notwithftanding. 

The  fenators  and  reprefentatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  feveral  ftate  le- 
giflatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  feveral  ilates, 
fhall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirm.ation  to  fupport 
this  conftitution  ;  but  no  religious  teft  fliall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  truft  under  the  United  States. 

Article  VIÎ. 

The  ratification  of  the   convention  of  nine 
ftates  fhall  be  fufficient  for  the  eftablifhment  of 
;  this  conftitution,  between  the  ftates  fo  ratifying 
'  the  fame. 

Done  in  the  convention,  by  the  unanimous 
confent  of  the  ftates  prefent,  the  1 7th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 787,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America 
the  twelfth.  In  witnefs  whereof,  we  have  here- 
unto fubfcribed  our  names. 
Vol.  IV,  T  Geohge 
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George  Washington,  prefidcnt,  and  deputy 
of  Virginia. 


Deputies  of 

New  HampJJilre. 

MaJJachnfetts. 

ConneÔîkut. 

New  Yor^. 
New  Jerjcy. 


Pennjylvan'ia. 


Dela 


ware. 


Maryland, 


John  Langdon. 

Nicolas  Gilman. 

Nathaniel  Gorham. 

Kufen  King. 

William  Samuel  Johnfon. 

Roger  Sherman. 

Alexander  Hamilton. 

William  Livingfton. 

David  Brearly. 

William  Paterfon. 

Jonathan  Dayton.     . 

Benjamin  Franklin. 

Thomas  Miflin. 

Robert  Morris. 

George  Elymer. 

Thomas  Fitz-Simons. 

Jared  Ingerfoll. 

James  Wilfon. 

Governor  Morris. 

George  Reed. 

Gunning  Bedford,  jun. 

Richard  BafTct. 

Jacob  Brow^n. 

James  Mac-Henry. 

Daniel  St.  Thomas  Jonifer. 

Daniel  Carol! . 

Virginia^ 
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Deputies  of 

Virginia, 

John  Blair. 

James  Maddifon,  jun. 

North  Carolina, 

William  Blount. 

Richard  Dobbpaight. 

Hugh  WiUiamfon. 

South  Carolina. 

John  Rutledge. 

Cha.  Cotefworth  Pinckney. 

Charles  Pinckney. 

Peter  Buttler. 

Georgia. 

William  Feer. 

Abraham  Baldwin. 

Attefted   W: 

iLLiAM  Jackson,  Secretary. 

STATE  OF  PARTIES  AT  THE  TIME  OF  PROPOS- 
ING THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  CON- 
VENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. DEBATES  IN 

THE   CONVENTION. 

The  conftitution  did  not  pafs  without  warm 
debates  ;  but  as  the  ftruggle  was  occafioned  as 
much  by  the  views  and  paflions  of  the  different 
parties  that  agitated  America,  as  by  the  advan- 
tages or  defeéts  of  the  conftitution  itfelf,  I  think 
it  right,  before  I  fpeak  of  thefe  debates,  to  fay  a 
word  of  the  ftate  of  parties  at  that  periodT 

Although  there  was  a  perfecl  accord  among 
T  2  the 
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the  friends  of  the  revolution    during  the  war, 
many  of  the  Americans,   and  efpecially  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns,  were  not  of  that  num- 
ber.   Many  who  oppofed  the  ftamp-aél,  expreffed 
lefs  repugnance  to  the  tca-aél.    There  were  many 
even  of  thofe  who  concurred  in  the  oppofition  to 
that  laft  aél,  who  wholly  difapproved  of  the  mea- 
fures  of  defence  for  which  America  prepared  on 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  England.    Finally, 
there  were  opponents,  both  in  and  out  of  con-  -j 
grefs,  to  the  declaration  of  independence,   that 
great  and  decifive  meafure,   which  alone  formed 
the  fafety  of  the  United  States,  by  placing  them 
in  the  neceffity  of  conquering,  or  giving  up  every 
thing  for  which  they  contended.     Many  of  the 
opponents  of  independence  threw  themfelves,  one 
after  another,  into  the  arms  .of  the  Tories,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  England,    were   exerting 
all  their  powers  to  defeat  the  revolution.     Others, 
although  they  could  not  oppofe  the  will  of  the 
majority  of  the  country,  gave  it  a  very  lukewarm 
fupport  ;  and  thefe  latter,  who  called  themfelves 
the  moderate  party,  were  viewed  with  equal  dif- 
fatisfaélion  and  miftruft  by  each  of  the  other  two. 
When  the  revolution'  was  effcéled,-  its   parti- 
fans,  without  difficulty,  wxre  reconciled  to  the  \ 
moderate  party,  whom  the  fuccefs  of  the  revolu- 
tion : 
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tlon  had  already  brought  over  to  them  ;  and  the 
Tories  were  for  fome  years  the  only  objects  of 
the  hatred  of  the  reconciled  parties. 

Succcfs  begets  clemency  in  a  nation^  as  well  as 
among  individuals,  and  confequently  a  difdain 
of  the  oppofition  of  their  enemies,  which  indeed 
is  a  fécond  and  not  a  mean,  triumph  to  the  con- 
querors. The  Tories  were  in  time  viewed  with 
i. 

lefs  dlflikc.  In  fome  inilances  their  confifcated 
eftates  were  reflored  to  them  ;  in  others,  they 
were  permitted  to  enter  on  their  eftates,  on  repay- 
ing the  purchafc-moncy  to  the  prefent  pofleflbrs^ 
which  in  general  was  fmall  :  thofe  who  were 
banilhed  were  fuffered  to  return  to  their  country, 
and  all  thefe  took  the  oath  to  maintain  inde-^ 
pendence  ;  and  thencefor  J,h  the  diflentions  of  the 
revolution  feemed  to  be  for  ever  healed. 

The  converfion,  however,  of  many  of  thefe, 
was  far  from  being  fmcere  ;  and,  if  among  the 
converts  fome  have  fteadily  mamtained  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  they  certainly 
were  not  the  majority. 

Peace  was  no  fooner  concluded,  than  the 
United  States  fell  into  the  greateft  diftrefs.  The 
debts  due  from  the  merchants  to  England,  the 
payment  of  which  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
congrefs  during  the  war,  were  now  impatiently 
demanded.     The  American  merchants  were  al- 

T  3  moil 
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moft  univerfally  fiied,  and  the  remnant  of  their 
efFedis  feized,   by  the  agents  of  EngUfli  houfes. 
To  reUeve  their  diftrefs,  they  proceeded  againft 
the  retailers,  who  had  been  unable  to  pay  theni 
during  the   war,   and  who,   at  this  time,  had  as 
little  power  of  fatisfying  their  demands.     The 
g;reater  part  of  the  merchants  were  ruined  ;  and, 
being  compelled  to  abandon  their   commercial  I 
concerns,   they  gave   place  to  new  adventurers,  , 
who  were   chiefly   Englifh,   and  moft  of  them 
agents  of  the  Englifh  creditors.     So  widely  did 
this  ruin  extend,  that  at  this  day  there  are  not  ; 
among  the  American  merchants  one  in  fifty  who 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  even  fo  lately  as  the 
year  1783. 

The  feveral  ftates  had  themfelves  contra(fled 
debts  for  the  war.  Some  of  thefe,  willing  to  fund 
their  debts,  impofed  taxes  for  the  purpofe,  which 
were  fo  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  inhabitants 
that  they  could  not  be  levied  without  extreme 
rigour:  merchandife,  cattle, — in  fine,  all  kinds 
of  eiîeéls,  were  almoft  univerfally  feized,  while 
very  fmall  and  ineffectual  levies  were  obtained. 
The  extremities  to  which  government  proceeded 
in  thefe  cafes,  occafioned  general  difcontents, 
and  were  the  caufe  of  infurreétions  in  Maffachu- 
fetts.  New  Hampfhire,  and  Rhode-Illand. 

The  paper  money,  both  of  the  Union  and  the 

feveral 
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feveral  ftates,  was  depreciated  to  the  loweft  point, 
anà  inundated  America.  The  embaraffments  of 
commerce,  and  in  fome  cafes  its  utter  ruin,  the 
natural  confequence  of  this  ftate  of  things  ;  the 
inability  of  the  laws  to  enforce  the  taxes  of  the 
different  ftates,  and  even  thofe  of  the  congrefs  ; 
a  fpirit  of  jealoufy  and  rivalry  among  the  feveral 
ftates  ;  the  incohercncy  of  their  feveral  commer- 
cial regulations,  and  its  deplorable  confequences  ; 
the  inadequacy  of  the  congrefs  to  produce  una- 
nimity, or  to  apply  any  remedy  to  thefe  com- 
plicated evils — p reduced  fomething  little  fhort  of 
anarchy  in  the  United  States.  The  partifans  of 
the  mother  country,  and  that  country  itfelf,  now 
made  themfelvcs  certain  that  this  new  born  nation 
could  not  exift  without  England,  and  w^ould  foon 
be  compelled  to  return  to  its  former  condition. 

The  difcontent  was  univerfal.  The  friends  of 
freedom  were  alarmed.  They  faw  at  once,  that 
the  drawing  clofer  the  ties  of  the  Union,  and  the 
extenfion  of  the  powers  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, were  the  only  things  that  could  preferve 
the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
-  Such  were  the  dangers  which  gave  rife  to  the 
convention  of  Annapolis.  No  more  than  five 
ftates  fent  delegates  to  this  afiembly  ;  and  thefe 
had  powers  only  to  frame  a  general  iyftem  for  the 
commerce  of  the  Union,  which,  by  advancing 

T4  the 
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the  interefls  of  the  whole,  fhould  maintain  a  good 
underftanding  among  the  feveral  ftates.  The 
delegates,  perceiving  how  far  they  fell  fhort  of  a 
general  reprefentation  of  the  Union,  and  the  in- 
adequacy of  their  own  powers  to  effeél  any  im- 
portant change,  dillolved  the  convention,  after 
drawing  up  an  addrefs  to  all  the  ftates,  in  which 
they  urged  the  neceffity  of  each  of  them  fending 
deputies  to  a  new  convention,  with  full  powers 
to  deliberate  on  the  general  fituation  of  the  Union, 
and  to  devife  means  to  add  folidity  and  force  to 
the  prefent  conftitution,  indifpenfable  as  that  was 
to  the  reiloration  of  their  affairs.  They  con- 
cluded, by  propofing  the  affembling  of  that  con- 
vention in  the  following  May  ;  and  they  dif- 
patched  copies  of  the  addrefs  to  the  congrefs, 
and  the  executive  branches  of  the  feveral  fiâtes. 

The  invitation  of  the  delegates  of  Annapolis 
was  accepted  by  every  one  of  the  ffates,  but  that 
of  Rhode-Illand  ;  and  was  the  parent  of  that  great 
and  memorable  convention  held  at  Philadelphia 
in  1/87»  whence  fprang  the  prefent  conftitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Bvit  the  defigns  of  the  different  ffates,  in  de- 
puting members  to  the  convention,  and  the  opi- 
nions of  the  delegates  themfelves,  were  far  from 
being  of  one  kind.  Even  the  feveral  friends  of 
liberty  were  not  unanimous  in  their  plans.     Few 

of 
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of  the  ftates  gave  their  deputies  power  to  deUbc- 
rate  on  a  new  conftitution  ;  they  were  all  will- 
ing to  give  efficacy  to  the  conftitution  in  exift- 
ence,  and  to  make  a  code  of  regulations  for  the 
general  commerce  ;  but  few  wilhed  to  advance 
further.  The  enlightened  men  of  the  time  faw, 
that  a  confederation  haftily  made,  in  the  moment 
of  a  revolution,  and  in  the  midft  of  the  imminent 
dangers  and  imperious  wants  of  the  war,  was  not 
fuch  a  form  of  government  as  was  necefTary  for 
the  durable  profperity  of  the  Union.  Each  of 
them  ftrongly  felt  the  neceffity  of  a  new  confti- 
tution, but  w  ere  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the 
parts  of  which  it  was  to  be  compofed. 

It  was  to  be  expelled,  that  the  Englifti  con- 
ftitution would  find  partifans  among  the  members 
of  ftates  that  were  fo  lately  Englifli  colonies  ;  that 
conftitution  was  familiar  to  them  ;  they  had  long 
been  conducted  by  its  principles  ;  it  was  the  moft 
free  form  of  government  at  that  time  known,  and 
had  been  juftly  ranked  above  all  others  ;  the  vices 
of  the  Englilh  government  were  independent  of 
jts  conftitution  ;  and  the  abufes  which  had  crept 
into  the  conftitution  might  with  facility  be  fepa- 
rated,  in  its  adoption,  from  its  better  principles — 
every  trial  of  a  new  iyftem  was  dangerous  to  a 
country  ;  the  advantages  of  the  Englifli  conftitu- 
tion were  proved  by  experience  ;  England  had 

reached 
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reached  the  higheft  degree  of  profperity  under  its 
aufpices — fuch  reafonings  as  thefe  were  fufficl- 
entjy  powerful  to  account  for  the  conduél  of  thofe 
who  propofed  to  adopt  the  Englifii  conftitution 
in  the  United  States,  or  to  frame  one  approaching 
it  as  near  as  poffible,  without  feeking  to  difgrace 
them  with  motives  of  perfonal  intcreil  and  ambi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  that  fcheme  could  not 
fail  to  find  many  opponents^  precifcly  becaufe  it 
w^as  of  EngliOi  exiraclion.  A  peof)le  who  had  fo 
recently  bent  their  whole  force  to  throw  off  their 
dependence  on  the  crown  of  England,  could 
fcarcely  be  fuppofed  to  look  for  the  fccurity  of 
their  liberty,  and  the  continuance  of  their  inde- 
pendence, in  a  conftitution  from  which  they  had 
derived  fo  many  misfortunes.  That  conftitution, 
in  whatever  manner  it  might  be  modified,  ap- 
peared to  them  to  affecft  the  equality  of  ranks 
exifdng  among' all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ftate,  to 
Avhich  were  ftrongly  attached  that  immcnfe  num- 
ber that  had  nothing  to  expeél  from  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  equality.  The  public  fentiments  were  at 
that  time  almoft  univerfally  republican  ;  and  the 
Englifh  conftitution  would  plant  feeds  of  arift-o- 
cracy,  that  it  w^as  feared  would  grow  up  to  the 
extirpation  of  thofe  of  liberty.  The  Englifn  con- 
ftitution might  be  fuitable  to  a  people  grown  old, 
powerful,  and  wealthy,   and  be  very  unfit  for  a 

people 
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people  in  a  ftate  of  infant  weaknefs.  Tn  a  word, 
the  fervility  of  imitating  the  Englilh  conftitution, 
feemed  to  be  a  ftep  towards  the  old  fubjugation 
to  England  ;  and  the  difpofition  of  the  United 
States  was  greatly  averfe  to  fuch  a  difgrace.  Theie 
reafonings  raifed  opponents  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Engllfh  conftitution,  even  among  thofe  who  ac- 
knowledged the  neceffity  of  a  change  ;  and  this, 
properly  fpeaking,  is  the  era  of  the  origin  of  par- 
ties in  the  United  States. 

f  Such  were  the  difpofitions  of  the  two  parties, 
when  the  twelve  delegates  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia— Rhode-Ifland  not  having  fent  any  to  the 
convention.  That  aifembly  foon  iplit  into  two 
parties — one  defirous  of  eftablilliing  a  form  of  go- 
vernment as  monarchical  as  poffible  ;  in  a  word, 
on  a  bafis  very  different  from  that  of  the  confede- 
ration ; — the  other  determined  to  take  the  con- 
federation for  their  ground- work,  clearing  it  from 
the  vices  pointed  out  by  experience,  and  ftrength- 
ening  it  on  the  fide  of  its  power  ;  nevertheleis, 
in  a  manner  confiftent  with  the  rights  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftates,  and"  on  principles  perfectly  republi- 
can. 

It  is  afferted,  that  feme  of  the  leaders  of  the 
firft  party  had  formed  the  projed:  of  a  monarchy, 
on  the  exa<5l  plan  of  that  of  England,  on  the 
throne  of  which  was  to  be  placed  the  Bifliop  of 

Ofnaburg, 
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Ofiiaburg,  now  Duke  of  York  ;  and  that  on  thefe 
terms  the  EngUfti  government  had  promifed  the 
ceffion  of  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
giftoffeveral  vefTelsofthe  line  and  frigates.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan  a  perpetual  ofFenfive  and  dcr 
fenfive  treaty  Wcls  to  be  made  with  England. 
There  is  no  appearance,  however,  that  fuch  a 
projeél  v/as  ever  entertained.  Letters,  in  which 
it  was  fketched  out,  were  indeed  circulated 
through  different  parts  of  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  the  meeting  of  the  convention  ;  feve- 
ral  perfons,  v/hofe  veracity  I  cannot  difpute,  have 
aflured  me  that  they  have  feen  fuch  letters  ;  ^ut 
in  truth  they  might  be  circulated  by  the  artifice 
of  the  republican  party,  to  prejudice  the  people, 
by  prefenting  this  extreme  to  their  confideration, 
againft  any  attempt  of  their  opponents  to  deftroy 
the  ground-work  of  the  federal  government. 

Whatever  were  the  cafe,  early  in  the  fittings 
of  the  convention  a  plan  was  prefented,  which 
propofed  the  eftablifhment  of  a  prefident  for  life, 
and  fenators  for  life,  and  expreffed  a  defire  to 
make  both  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  fuiidiions 
hereditary,  and  to  fubjeét  the  laws  of  the  re- 
fpeélive  fiâtes  to  the  revifion  of  the  general  go- 
vernment. But  this  plan  met  with  no  fupport; 
and  a  committee  was  appointed,  who  laid  the 
bafis  on  which  the  prefent  conflitution  flands. 

The 
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The  republican  principle  prevailed  among  the 
greater  number  of  the  deputies,  and  was  even 
prevalent  throughout  the  whole  ilates  ;  but  the 
delegates  of  the  more  powerful  ftates  were  defir- 
Gus  of  giving  thofe  ftatcs  more  influence  in  the 
government  they  were  framing  than  to  the 
weaker;  and  a  party  more  enlightened  and  more 
juft  in  their  views,  were  equally  determined  to 
preferve  the  equality  which  all  the  ftates  had  in 
the  original  confederation.  The  former  of  thefe 
two  parties,  in  moft  difputes,  ranged  themfelves 
on  the  fide  of  the  committee  that  framed  the 
conftitution,  from  whom  they  hoped  to  gain  bet- 
ter terms  than  from  the  purely  republican  party. 
The  inequality  in  the  general  reprefentation, 
founded  on  the  baf.s  of  the  population  of  the 
ftates,  was  one  of  the  advantages  they  gained  by 
their  policy  ;  but  it  was  not  even  without  long 
and  violent  debates. — Another  was,  the  right 
given  to  Virginia,  and  the  ibuthern  lliates,  to 
reckon  in  the  population  which  formed  the  ratio 
of  delegates  of  each  ftate,  three-fifths  of  the  flaves 
-—a  conceffion  that  exhibited  a  deplorable  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  a  free  people  ;  it  was 
a  conceffion  that  gave  to  fome  ftates  a  degree  of 
power  and  influence  over  the  others,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  former  violated,  by  the  maintenance 
of  flavery  in  their  own  ftates,  the  very  principles 

of 
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of  the  Union;  it  was  a  conceffion  which  encou-' 
raged  and  encreafed  the  growth  of  flavery,  by  the 
natural  operation  of  the  political  interefts  of  the 
ftates  where  that  injuftice  ftill  exifts  ;  and  in  a 
word,  a  conceffion  w^hich  was  wholly  abfurd,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  the  privileges  of  freemen,  in  the 
eleélion  of  the  general  government,  to  perfons 
who  are  regarded  by  the  laws  of  the  ftate  in 
w^hich  they  refidp  as  part  of  the  ftock  of  the  land, 
and  are  fold  with  other  ftock  by  its  proprietors. 

The  delegates  of  the  great  ftates  did  not,  how- 
ever, obtain  all  they  demanded.  The  powers  of 
the  feveral  ftates  were  not  reftriéled  in  the  de- 
gree they  defired  ;  the  title  oînatmial  co7iJîitutmij 
which  they  propofed  to  be  given  to  the  new  frame 
of  government,  was  reje<5led,  and  that  oï  federal 
conjîtîuûon  adopted  ;  the  inequality  of  the  reprc- 
fentation  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  w^as  not 
gained  by  them,  till  they  had  agreed  to  the  equa- 
lity of  reprefentation  in  the  fenate. — ^The  accom- 
modation in  this  article  between  the  two  parties 
was  efFeéled  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  deputies  of  the  great  ftates  propofed,  that 
the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  ihould  be  chofen  for 
three  years,  and  that  of  the  fenate  for  feven  ;  and 
by  the  conftitution  the  former  was  reftrided  to 
two  years,  and  the  latter  to  fix.  They  propofed 
that  the  prefident  Ihould  be  eleded  by  the  con- 

grefs, 
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g:rers,  and  that  the  term  of  his  coritinuuig  in 
office  ihould  be  feven  years  ;  the  conftitution 
e^ave  the  power  of  chufnig  the  prefident  to  the 
electors  of  the  feveral  ftates,  and  reftriâed  the 
term  of  his  remaining  in  office  to  four  years. 

Many,  however,  of  the  deputies  of  the  pow- 
erful fiâtes,  when  the  particular  interefts  of  their 
conûituents  were  no  longer  concerned,  voted 
with  the  party  purely  republican,  which  indeed 
was  confident  with  their  general  principles. 

In  this  convention  the  votes  wxre  given  by 
ftates  ;  and  when  the  delegates  of  a  ftate  differed 
in  opinion,  the  majority  was  reckoned  the  vote 
of  the  ftatc. 

Some  members  of  the  republican  party,  which 
was  then  called  the  federalifhs,  difgufted  with 
their  want  of  fuccefs,  and  convinced  that  their 
oppofition  would  not  prevent  the  preponderance 
of  the  adverfe  party  ;  believing  alfo  that  the  con- 
ftitution  would  not  receive  the  fanélion  of  the 
fiâtes,  when  it  fhould  be  prefented  for  their  ac- 
ceptance, withdrew  from  the  convention — many 
even  a  fhort  time  after  the  commencement  of  its 
fittings.  It  is  affirmed,  that  feveral  new  articles 
were  introduced  into  the  confhitution  during  the 
lafl  twelve  days  of  the  fitting  of  the  convention, 
when  almofl  the^  whole  of  the  republican  party, 
thinking  it  finiftied,  had  retired  ;  and  that  even 

other 
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other  articles,  which  had  already  palTed,  were  at 
the  fame  time  modified.  The  obfcurity  of  fome 
of  the  articles  has  given  rife  to  an  opinion,  that 
the  intention  of  their  authors  was  to  acquire  the 
power  by  this  means  of  giving  their  own  direc- 
tion to  the  conftitution,  without  an  open  efta- 
blilhment  of  their  principles.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
tliat  the  fittings  of  the  convention  were  never 
public  ;  and  to  keep  its  debates  fecret,  in  one  of 
its  firft  fittings,  a  refolution  paffed,  that  no  mem- 
ber fhould  hold  any  correfpondence  with  perfons 
out  of  doors,  on  the  objeéls  of  their  difcuffion, 
nor  fhould  take  notes  of  the  debates,  nor  copies 
of  their  refolutions.  This  precaution  was  attri- 
buted to  the  fear  of  the  ruling  party,  that  its 
views  would  be  oppofed  by  the  majority  of  the 
fiâtes. 

To  this  day  the  journals  of  the  conventiofi 
have  not  been  publifhed  ;  and  it  is  only  to  the 
notes  of  fbme  of  its  members,  in  defpite  of  its 
refolutions,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  account 
we  have  of  the  debates  of  that  aifembly. 

I  cannot  finifh  this  article  without  gratifying 
myfelf  with  the  pleafare  of  giving  my  reader  the 
truly  difmterefled  and  patriotic  fpeech  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  in  the  debates  on  the  queflion 
of  the  adoption  of  this  conftitution  by  the  con- 
vention. 

'<  Sir 
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"  Sir, 

'*  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge  that  I  do 
not,  at  this  moment,  entirely  approve  of  the  con-» 
ftitution  now  offered  to  us  ;  but  I  am  not  the 
lefs  ready  to  own  that  I  do  not  feel  myfelf  fure  of 
my  continuing  in  my  prefent  fentiments.  Jn  the 
long  career  I  have  already  run,  I  have  more  than 
once  been  compelled,  by  fubfequent  refleélion, 
to  abandon  opinions  I  had  openly  maintained, 
and  which  I  thought  well  founded  from  the  deep 
confideration  I  had  given  them.  As  I  grow  older, 
I  am  more  and  more  difpofed  to  queftion  my 
own  judgment,  and  to  pay  refpe<ft  to  that  of 
others.  There  arc  fome  men,  as  well  as  fome 
religious  feels,  who  imagine,  that  rcafon  is  en- 
tirely on  their  fide,  and  that  their  opponents 
plunge  deeper  into  error,  in  proportion  as  they 
depart  from  their  opinions.  Struck  with  thefe 
examples,  w^hich  are  but  too  common,  I  accept 
of  this  conftitution,  with  all  its  faults,  even  fup- 
pofmg  I  am  not  millaken  in  my  opinion  of  its 
faults  ;  for  I  am  perfaaded  that  a  general  goven:- 
ment  is  necefTary  to  our  fafety,  and  that  no  forrn 
of  government  that  is  well  adminiftered  is  inca- 
pable of  producing  the  happinefs  of  the  people  j 
and  I  think  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  this 
conftitut^on  will  be  ^^ell  adminiftered  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  that  it  will  not  end,   as  too 

Vol.  IV.  U  many 
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iTîany  other  governments  have  done,  in  defpo- 
tifm,  unlefs  the  American  people  fhall  reach  that 
degree  of  corruption  in  which  at  once,  incapa- 
ble of  being  direéled  by  a  free  conftitution,  and 
unworthy  of  its  bleffings,  defpotifm  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  exiftence.  I  therefore  give  my 
vote  for  this  conftitution,  both  becanfe  in  the 
prefent  circumftances  of  this  nation  I  cannot 
hope  to  fee  one  more  perfe6l,  and  becaufe  I  am 
not  fure  this  is  not  as  perfe<?l:  as  any  it  can  have. 
I  make  a  facrifice  of  the  opinions  I  have  ex- 
prefled  of  its  defe(fl:s  to  the  public  happinefs.  I 
.Jiave  never  uttered  my  objections  out  of  this 
houfe  ;  here  they  had  their  birth,  and  here  I  wifhi 
them  for  ever  to  be  buried.  If  every  one  of  us 
who  have  oppofed  the  conftitution,  when  we  re- 
turn to  our  conftituents,  were  to  unfold  the  mo- 
tives of  our  oppofition,  and  endeavour  to  gain 
partizans  to  our  fide,  perhaps  we  might  prevent 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  conftitution  ;  but 
by  this  we  fhould  only  lofe  the  advantage  which 
the  appearance  of  unanimity  will  give  us  with 
foreign  nations,  and  indeed  with  our  own  people. 
The  general  good  opinion  of  a  nation,  refpeél- 
ing  its  government,  is  as  neceffary  as  the  wifdom 
and  integrity  of  its  adminiftration  to  the  happi- 
neis  of  its  people.  I  truû,  therefore,  both  for 
our  own  fafety,  as  members  of  the  community, 

and 
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and  for  the  fake  of  our  pofterity,  that  we  iliaîf 
be  of  one  mind  in  recommending  this  conftitu^ 
tion  wherever  our  influence  reaches,  and  thati 
afterwards  our  whole  thoughts  will  be  bent  '  tt)- 
its  happy  adminifiration.  I  cannot  forbèà:r 't($ 
formi  the  wifli  that  fuch  of  us  as  ftill  entertain 
objedions  to  this  conf^itutioh  will  follow  my  ex- 
ample, and  doubt  a  little  of  their  infallibility,- 
and  fign  this  conflitutional  3.0:,  that  no  queftion 
may  be  left  of  oiïr  unanimity." 

Franklin  had  not  only  foftered  principles  the* 
moft  purely  democratic,  but  had  always  openly 
declared  for  therp.  A  Ungle  houfe  of  legisla- 
ture, and  the  executive  part  of  the  government 
extremely  limited  in  its  power  with  frequent 
cle<5lion3  of  the  perfons  exerciiing  its  fund:i6ns, 
formed,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  defirable  confti- 
tution.  The  facrifice  he  made  of  thé  opinion  of 
his  whole  life  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  on  this 
great  occafion,  certainly  deferves  our  moft  .  pro- 
found admiration  ;  and  his  example  is  an  inefti- 
mable  lefTon  to  the  prefent  times.  Who  w^U 
flatter  himfclf  that  there  is  no  miftake  in  the 
moft  rooted  of  his  opinions  ?  Who  will  not  hefi- 
tate  to  conclude,  that  even  the  experience  of  paft 
ages  is  infallible  to  prove  the  fitnefs  of  any  of  the 
old  forms  of  government  for  the .  prefent   age  ? 

U  2  Will 
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Will  not  the  prcfent  times,  in  like  manner,  be- 
long to  thé  experience  of  pojfterity  ?     And  the 
jmmenfe  changes  that  have  been  wrought  in  fo- 
ciety  by  the  acknowledged  vices  of  governments, 
a  change  in  manners,  the  deteélion  of  long  pre- 
vailing errors,  the  recent  difcovery  of  a  variety  o£.| 
truths,  and  the  extenfion  of  knowledge  in  a^mofb 
all  its  diredions,  do  thefe  make  the  prefent  time  ' 
Û)  perfedly  fimilar  to  the  paft,  that  a  reafonable 
man  cannot  hcfitate  to  fay,  that  every  propofition 
relative  to  forms  of  government  that  was  once  | 
true,  continues  Hill  to  be  fo  ?     Is-  it  not  fafer  to 
fay  with  Franklin,  that  there  is  no  conftitutions 
which,    adminiftcred  by   the   government    and 
obeyed  by  the  people  with  mutual  attachment 
to  the  public  welfare,  is  not  capable  of  fecuring 
to  the  people  the  only  true  objeft  of  government  } 
And  is  it  not  true,  that  attachment  to  the  public 
welfare  is  at  once  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  and 
his  own  individual  intereft  ? — Oh  my  country  ! 
may  you  learn  this  indubitable  truth,  in  which 
alone  will  you  una  your  fafety  and  happinefs  ! 

DEBATES  ÏN  THE  CONVENTIONS  OF  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES,  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  ADOPTION  OF 
THB  CONSTITUTION. 

The  reference  of  the  conftitution  to  the  feveral 
ftates,  for  their  adoption  or  rejection,  occafioned 

ftill 
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ftlll  greater  debates  than  thofe  of  the  conrention 
at  Philadelphia.  The  fcveral  ftaies  formed  the 
tribunal  of  appeal  on  that  great  queftion.  A 
majority  of  nine  fiâtes  weie  to  decide  it  irrevoc* 
ably.  Each  of  the  parties  now  directed  all  theit 
iCîForts  to  this  point.  Pamphlets  poured  from  the 
prefs;  the  papers  were  filled  with  difcuffion; 
''  Public  liberty  is  in  danger  if  the  conftitution  is 
accepted" — fuch  was  the  language  of  the  oppo* 
lition  papers  ;  while  the  papers  on  the  other  fide 
declared,  that  "  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  could  be  fecured  only  by  its  acceptance." 
The  two  opinions  were  refpeélively  fupported  not 
only  by  argument,  but  alfo  by  the  exaggeration, 
and  other  artifices  of  party. 

The  greater  number  of  the  ftates  went  into  ah 
analyfis  of  the  conftltution,  in  its  provifions,  its 
detail,  and  its  confcqucnces  ;  but  none  of  them 
in  the  fame  degree  as  Pennfylvania,  New  York, 
Mafiachufetts,  and  Virginia.  The  arguments  of 
the  oppofition  in  the  feveral  ftates  were  much 
the  fame.  The  following  were  their  principal 
£)bje6lions  : 

ift.  That  the  convention  was  aflembled  only 
\jto  revife  and  correal  the  articles  of  the  original 
,  Confederation,  and  not  to  frame  a  new  conflitu- 
ion. 

2d.  That  the  convention,  had  it  been  autho- 
U  3  rized 
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/ized  to  frame  a  new  conftitutio.n,  had  exceeded 
its-powers,  ;in  declaring  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
conftitution  hj  nine  of  the  dates  fliould  make  it 
law,  and  that  the  acceptation  was  to  be  without 
amendment^T-that  this  declaration  was,  on  the 
one  hand,  contrary  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
who  alone  were  to  judge  of  the  form  of  the  con- 
flitution  under  which  thej  were  to  live  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  rights  of  the  feyeral  fiâtes,  who, 
■being  independent  of  each  other,  could  not  be 
tmited  in  a  political  body  by  any  deliberations 
but  their  own. 

3d.  That  the  conflitution  ought  to  have  beer]i 
preceded  by  a  declaration  of  rights  ;  the  people 
of  the  feveral  ftates  being,  as  the  conllitution 
ftopd,  no  longer  fecure  of  their  own  particular 
,conftitutions,  inafmuch  as  the  laws  of  congrefs 
would  in  future  bind  all  the  fubjeéls  of  the 
union,  arid  contfQiil  the  laws  of  the  feveral  legif- 
latures. 

4th.  That  the  people  of  the  union  were  not 
to  be  adequately  reprefented  in  the  congrefs  ; 
becaufe  the  confcicution,  while  it  declared  that 
the  numbçr,  of  reprefen.tatives  lliould  not  exceed 
One  for  evçry  thirty  thoufancj  of  the  inhabitants, 
provided  that,  till  the  nuniber  of  the  inhabitants 
m  the  union  fhould  be  afcertained,  the  reprefen» 
tatives  in  cortgrefs  fhould  not  exceed  fixty-.feveri— 

whence 
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whence  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  the  congrefs 
itfelf  would  not  hereafter  permit  the  number  of 
its  members  to  be  increafed,  according  to  the 
.  neceffity  of  the  occafion  ;  and  that,  confequently, 
queftions  of  the  higheft  importance  might  be  de- 
cided by  eighteen  voices,  as  thirty-four  members 
prefcut  were  declared  to  be  fufBcient  to  pafs  any 
law. 

5rth.  That  the  houfc  of  reprefentatives,  being 
the  only  one  in  which  the  people  were  repre- 
fentcd,  ought  to  have  the  exciufive  difpofal  of 
fhe  public  purlc  ;  and  that  the  power  given  to 
the  fenate  of  making  amendments  in  money 
bills,  was  contrary  to  the  interefts  and  fafety  of 
the  people— and  alfo  that  other  power,  of  fixing 
tlie  falaries  of  ofHccrs,  which  were  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  them,  kn  ponjundion  with  the  preii» 
dent. 

ôth.  That  no  executive  council  being  given  to 
the  prefident,  as  had  been  propofed,  to  confift  of 
two  members  from  the  northern,  two  from  the- 
fouthern,  and  two  from  the  midland  ftates,  the 
Gonfequencc  would  be,  to  affociate  the  fenate  to 
the  executive  power  in  many  of  its  fundions  ; 
and  thus  the  feparation  of  povyers  acknowledged 
to  be  an  eilcntial  condition  to  every  good  govern- 
ment, was  departed  from— that  the  fenate,  be- 
.coming  neceifarily  conneded  with  the  prefident, 
y  4  by 
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by  its  concurrent  nomination  to  places,  would 
be  the  more  ready  .to  join  in  improper  appoint- 
ments, becaufe  its  members,  being  eligible  for 
any  appointment,  their  complacence  to  the  pre- 
fident  might  be  the  price  of  their  own  advance- 
ment, and  the  public  liberty  thereby  endangered 
■ — that  the  interefts  of  the  United  States  was  even 
more  affeéled  by  the  power  given  to  the  prefi- 
dent,  to  make  treaties  with  the  concurrence  of 
two- thirds  of  the  fenate,  and  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatlves. 

7th.  That  the  jurifdiétion  given  to  the  federal 
courts  would  be  vexatious  to  the  individuals  of 
the  feveral  ftates,  who  would  be  inccffantly  taken 
from  their  homes  to  appear  to  fuits  inftituted  in 
thofe  courts,  of  which  the  tribunals  of  the  feve- 
ral ftates  were  the  natural  judges — that  thofe  ju- 
rifdi(5lions  would  draw  to  themfelves  all  the  af- 
fairs of  the  tribunals  of  the  feveral  ftates — that 
the  want  of  precifion  in  the  judgments  of  the 
federal  tribunals,  would  be  a  fertile  fource  of 
new  faits,  and  afford  new  opportunities  of  enlarg- 
ing their  jurifdidion — and,  finally,  that  the  power 
given  to  thefe  tribunals  to  pronounce  judgment 
according  to  the  fphit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the 
Conftitution,  fubmitted  the  conftitution  itfelfto 
their  difcretion,  by  authoriling  them  to  explain 
it  according  to  their  own  caprice. 

8th. 
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8th.  That  the  prerogative  given  to  the  prefi- 
dent  to  pardon  criminals  fcntcnced  for  high  trea- 
fon,  endangered  the  public  liberty,  by  enabling 
him  to  fcreen  thofe  whom  he  himfelf  had  em- 
ployed to  confpirc  againft  it. 

Qth.  That  the  power  given  the  congrefs  to 
name  the  times  and  places  in  which  eleélions  tor 
its  members  were  to  be  held  in  the  different  ftates, 
at  once  a:ttacked  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral 
ftates,  and  expofed  the  eleélors  to  journies  that 
might  draw  them  to  a  greater  diftance  from 
home,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  was  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  the  difcharge  of  the  duty  of  choofmg 
members  of  the  legiflature. 

'  10th.  That  the  power  given  to  the  congrefs 
to  impofe  all  kinds  of  taxes,  to  apportion  them 
among  individuals,  and  to  caufe  them  to  be  le- 
vied, was  vexatious — that  it  might  take  from  the 
feveral  ftates  the  refources  neceflary  to  their  par- 
ticular expences — and  that,  increafmg  the  expence 
of  the  colleélion,  it  augmented  the  contribution 
of  individuals  without  advantage  to  the  ftate  ;  an 
inconvenience  that  would  eafily  be  avoided,  if  the 
congrefs,  fatisfied  with  naming  the  fum  to  be 
raifed  by  each  ftate,  Ihould  leave  to  its  legiflature 
the  care  of  its  colleélion,  referving  only  the 
power  of  levying  the  taxes  on  a  refufal  of  any 

{late 
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ftate  to  pay  them,  or  in  the  cafe  of  negligence  in 
collcéling  them. 

Î  1th.  That  a  iimple  majority  of  voices  in  the 
congrefs  being  fufficient  for  all  lav/s  relative  to 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  fouthern  ftates,- 
having  a  furplus  of  produce  of  a  valuable  nature, 
but  being  without  fhipping  for  its  exportation, 
would  befubjeélto  the  monopoly  of  the  northern 
Hates,  who  had  not  an  equal  quantity  of  furplus 
of  produce,  and  abounded  in  fliipping  ;  an  evil| 
that  would  be  remedied,  by  requiring  a  majority.  ] 
of  two-thirds  of  voices  for  laws  of  that  pâture. 

(It  will  be  readily  enough  undcrftood,  that  this 
objection  was  made  only  by  the  fouthern  ftates.)  ;  i 
12th.    That  the  trial   of  impeachments  being 
committed  folely  to  the  fenate,  conneéled  in  in- 
tereft  v^'ith  the  executive  power  by  the  conflitu- 
tion  itfelf,  would  neither  fecure  the  acquittal  ofj 
the  innocent,  nor  the  condemnation  of  the  guilty. 
13th.  That  the  prerGp:ative  given  the  prefident 
to  confer  appointments  in  his  power  on  member» 
of  the  two  houfes  of  legillature,  was  a  means  of 
corruption,  and  an  enemy  to  freedom  of  debate.  . 
14th.  That  the  function  of  prefident  being  ca- 
pable of  being  indefinitely  continued  in  the  fame 
hands,  might  give  an  ambitious  and  politic  man 
an  influence  dangerous  to  the  congrefs,  to  indivis 

dualSi 
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duals,  and  even  the  conflitution  itfelf,  which 
through  that  defe<fl  might  ceafe  to  become  re- 
pubHcan. 

15th.  That  the  public  liberty  was  endangered 
by  the  power  given  to  congrefs  to  maintain  a 
{landing  army  in  times  of  peace. 
'  lOth.  That  the  public  liberty  was  endangered 
alfo,  and  the  rights  of  individuals  infringed,  by 
the  want  of  juries  in  civil  matters  before  the  fe- 
deral tribunals. 

l/th.  That  the  invariable  and  indifpenfable 
life  of  juries  in  criminal  matters,  was  not  declared 
with  fufficient  precifion. 

18th.  Finally,  that  nothing  m  the  conftitutioa 
guaranteed  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  nor  liberty 
of  confcience — and  that  no  affurance  was  left  ta 
the  feyeral  fiâtes,  that  the  congrefs  would  not 
fliccciîàvcly  afTume  the  feveral  powers  of  which 
the  conflitution  did  not  at  prefent  demand  the 
ûcrifice,  and  which  wxre  at  once  their  right  as 
independent  {lates,  and  the  only  fafeguard  of 
tfteir  independence. 

Many  of  thefe  objeclions  were  by  no  means 
forcible;  and  the  apprehenfions  they  exprefled 
were  exaggerated,  as  has  been  fufficiently  Ihewn. 
by  the  event.  But  if  fome  of  thefe  are  to  be  af- 
çribed  to  a  fpirit  of  party,  and  to  the  defire  of  the 
ieyeral  ftates  to  make  as  little  facrifice  as  poffible 
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of  their  own  authority  and  powers  to  the  general 
government,  it  is  not  the  lefs  true,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  oppofition  to  the  new  confti- 
tution  had  its  fource  in  the  fpirit  of  hberty  which 
at  that  time  animated  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  ftruggle  for  the  acquifition  of  Hberty 
being  then  recent  ;  and  in  that  fear  of  ariftocracy 
and  monarchy,  to  which  it  was  thought  there 
was  a  tendency  in  the  new  conftitution — in  the 
republican  temper  which  was  then  common  to  all 
the  United  States — and,  finally  in  the  ftrong  mif- 
truft,  which  was  the  natural  confequence  of  thefe 
circumflances. 

It  is  iutdeed  certain  that  a  very  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  averfe 
to  the  adoption  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  that  it^j 
had  not  a  majority  in  the  feveral  conventions,  but  : 
from  a  general  conviction  among  its  opponents  of  i 
the  inefficacy  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  ancj 
the  neceffity  of  giving  greater  power  to  the  fe- 
deral government  ;  and  from  the  fear  they  had  oi 
prolonging  the  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was 
at  that  time  plunged,  and  of  rendering  that  anar-j 
chy  more  incorrigible  by  the  delay  that  muft  b( 
occafioned  by  the   convoking  a  new  aflembly  toi 
frame  another  conftitution. 

It  is  faid  that  thefe  powerful   motives  were 
ftrengthened,  in  many  of  the  adherents  of  the^ï 
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conftitution,  by  individual  interefts,  ambitious 
views,  and,  above  all,  by  the  profpe<5l  of  lucrative 
ipeculations  in  the  public  funds  and  in  the  pur- 
chafe  of  public  lands,  which  were  ftated  to  be 
the  inevitable  refult  of  the  new  government. 

The  fupport  which  was  given  to  the  conftitu- 
tion  was  not,  however,  the  fame  in  all  of  the 
conventions.     In  the  ftates  of  Delaware,  New 
Jerfey,  and  Georgia,  its  acceptance  was  unani- 
mous.    In  Conneélicut,  Maryland,  and  Pennfyi- 
vania,  a  minority  voted  againll:  it  ;   but  it  palTed 
without  any  amendment.   h\  Pennfyivania,  where 
the  oppofition  was  the  Itrongeft,  the  minority 
withdrew,  and   entered  a  proteft,  accompanied 
with  the  motives  of  their  objection  to  the  con- 
ftitution.     South  Carolina,  Virginia,  New  York, 
and  Mailachufetts,  accepted  the  conftitution,  by 
a  very  fmall  majority,  and  joined  to  their  accept- 
ance  the    propofition    of   feveral   amendments, 
which  they   reprefented  as   indifpenfable  to  the 
public  liberty  and  fafety  ;  and  declared,  that  their 
refolution  not  to  obftrucl  the  adlion  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  the  hope   that  a  new  congrefs 
would  yield  to  their  reprefentations  and  demands, 
were  the  only  motives  on  which  they  accepted 
the  conftitution.     New  York  was    on  the   eve 
of  rejedling  the   conftitution,  when  intelligence 
arriving  that  it  was  accepted  by  nine  of  the  ftates, 

and 
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and  proving  the  futility  of  further  oppofitiorl,  it 
was  accepted  by  that  ftate.  New  Hamplhire 
feparated  without  coming  to  a  refolution  ;  and 
having  afterwards  aflembled,  gave  its  aiTent,  ac- 
companied with  propofitions  for  amendments. 
North  Carolina  propofed  amendments,  and  made 
them  the  conditions  of  its  acceptance  ;  but  fomc 
time  afterwards  accepted  the  conilitution  with^ 
out  referve. 

Rhode-Ifland,  inflead  of  calling  a  convention, 
referred  the  conftitution  to  the  allemblies  of  the 
towns  ;  by  whom  it  was  rejected,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Newport,  Providence,  and  fome  others, 
who  declared  themfelves  incompetent  to  enter 
into  the  difcuffion,  and  propofed  the  convoking 
of  a  convention  for  the  purpofe  ;  which,  being 
afterwards  called,  accepted  the  conftitution. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  periods  when 
the  feveral  ftates  accepted  the  conilitution,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  paffed  in  the  feveral  con- 
ventions. 


States. 
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The  feyeral  amendments  propofed  by  fome  of 
Ae  conventions,  without  being  precifely  the 
fame,  related  to  the  fame  objects.  The  congrefs, 
in  its  firll  fittings  after   the  acceptance  of  the 
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conftitution,  took  them  into  confideration  ;  and 
from  their  purport,  drew  up  twelve  new  articles, 
as  a  fupplement  to  the  conftitution,  which,  in 
virtue  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  conftitution,  were 
fubmitted  to  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
for  their  ratification,  in  the  following  terms. 

Articles  propofed  to  he  added  to  the  Cojiftltution,  and 
Juhmitted  to  the  States  for  Ratification. 

"  In  Cottgrefs,  4th  March,  1789. 

*'  The  conventions  of  certain  of  the  ftates  hav- 
ing, at  the  time  of  their  adopting  the  conftitu- 
tion, exprefied  a  defire  in  order  to  prevent  mif- 
conftrudion  or  abufe  of  its  powers,  that  further 
declaratory  and  reftridive  claufes  fliould  be  added  : 
and,  as  extendmg  the  ground  of  public  confidence 
in  the  government  will  beft  enfure  the  beneficent 
ends  of  its  inftitution,  it  w^as 

"  Refolved  by  tlie  fenatc  and  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
congrefs  affembled,  two-thirds  of  both  houfes 
concurring,  that  the  folio vving  articles  be  propofed 
to  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  ftates,  as  amend- 
ments to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States  ; 
all  or  any  of  which  articles,  when  ratified  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  faid  legiflatures,  to  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purpofes,  as  part  of  the  faid  conftir; 

tutiou. 
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"  Art.  ift.  After  the  firft  enumeration  re- 
quired by  the  firft  article  of  the  conflitution,  there 
fhall  be  one  reprefentative  for  every  thirty  thou- 
fand,  until  the  number  of  reprefentatives  Ihall 
amount  to  one  hundred  ;  after  which  the  pro- 
portion ihall  be  fo  regulated  by  congrefs,  that 
there  fhall  be  not  Icfs  than  one  hundred  reprefen- 
tatives, nor  more  than  one  reprefentative  for  every 
forty  thoufand  perfons,  until  the  number  of  re- 
prefentatives fhall  amount  to  two  hundred  ;  after 
which  the  proportion  fhall  be  fo  regulated  by 
congrefs,  that  there  fhall  not  be  lefs  than  two 
hundred  reprefentatives,  nor  more  than  one  re- 
prefentative for  every  fifty  thoufand  perfons. 

"  Art.  2d.  No  law  varying  the  compenfation 
for  the  ferviccs  of  the  fenators  and  reprefentatives 
Ihall  take  effeA,  until  an  election  of  reprefenta- 
tives fhall  have  intervened. 

"  Art.  3d.  Congrefs  fhall  make  no  law  refpeél- 
ing  an  eflablifhmcnt  of  religion,  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercife  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  fpeech  or  of  the  prefs  ;  or  the  right  of 
people  peaceably  to  affemble,-  and  to  petition  the 
government  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances. 

*'  Art.  4th.  A  well  regulated  militia  being 
neceffary  to  the  fecurity  of  a  free  ftate,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  fhall  not  be 
infringed. 

Vol.  IV.  X  "  ArU 
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"  Art.  5th.  No  foldier  lliall,  in  time  of  peaèe, 
be  quartered  in  any  houfe  without  the  confent 
of  thé  owner,  nor  iri  time  of  war,  but  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  préfcribéd  by  law. 
-  *•'  ^rf.  6th.  The  right  of  the  people-  to  be 
fccu-re  in  their  perfons,  houfes,  papers,  and  ei- 
fc6ls,  ap-ainft  unreafonable  fearches  and  feizures, 
iliall  not  be  violated  ;  and  no  warrants  fliall  ifTue, 
but  upon  probable  caufe,  iiipported  by  oath  or 
affirmation,  and  particularly  defcribing  the  place 
to  be  fearched,  and  the  perfon  or  things  to  be 
feized. 

'^  Art.  /th.  No  perfon  fhaîl  be  held  to  anfwer 
for  a  capital  or  otherwife  infamous  crimiC,  unlefs- 
on  a  prefentment  or  indiftment  of  a  grand  juty,  J 
except  in  cafes  arifmg  in  the  land  or  naval  forces» 
or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  fervice,  in  time 
of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor  fhall  be  tried  twice 
for  the  fame  offence;  nor  fliall  be  compelled  in 
any  criminal  cafe  to  be  a  witnefs  againll  himfclf  ; 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  with- 
out due  procefs  of  law  ;  nor  fliall  private  pro- 
perty be  taken  for  public  ufe,  without  jufi:  com- 
penfation. 

^'Art.  Sth.  In  all  criminal  profecutions,  the  ac- 
Gufed  fliall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  fpeedy  and  public 
trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  ftate  and  diftriét 
wherein  the  crime  fnall  have  been  committed, 
•''   •'■      .  which 
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\\hlch  diilricfl  fxiall  have  been  previoully  afcer- 
tained  by  law  ;  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature 
and  caufe  of  the  accufation  ;  to  be  confronted 
with  the  witneffes  againft  him  ;  to  have  com- 
pulfory  procefs  for  obtaining  witnefles  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  to  have  the  affiftance  of  counfel  for 
his  defence. 

"  Art.  9th.  In  fuits  at  common  law,  where 
the  value  in  controverfy  fhall  exceed  twenty  dol- 
lars, the  right  of  trial  by  jury  iliall  be  preferved; 
and  no  fad:  tried  by  a  jury  fhall  be  otherwife  re- 
examined in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

*'  Art.  loth.  Exceffive  bail  ihall  not  be  rer 
quired,  nor  exceffive  fines  impofed,  nor  cruel  and 
unufual  punifliments  infliéled. 

''Art.  llth.  The  enumeration  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  certain  rights,  fliall  not  be  conll:rued 
to  deny  or  difparage  others  retained  by  the 
people. 

''  Art.  12th.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  confiitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  fiâtes,  are  referved  to  the  ftates  re- 
fpeélively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  two  firfl  of  thefe  twelve  articles  did  not 
receive  the  ratification  required  by  law.  The 
other  ten  being  ratified,  make  part  of  the  confti- 
tution. 

X  2  GENERAL 
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GENERAL  ORSERVATÎONS  ON  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  not  my  dcfign  here  to  enter  into  a  minute 
examination  of  the  merits  of  the  conflitution  of 
the  United  States.     The  information  I  have  ga- 
thered as  to  the  fituation  of  affairs,  and  the  tem- 
per of  parties,    at  the  period  of  its  adoption,  in- 
duces me  to  believe   that  it  is  the   beli  which 
could  at  that  time  be  carried  into  execution.     I 
.  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  fpeak  of  its  principal  and 
inherent  defeat  ;  which  Î  regard  as  an  obftacle  to 
the  public  welfare  in  anj  conftitution  where  it 
is  found.     I  confefs  there  is  fomc  degree  of  bold- 
nefs  in  fpeak ing  thus  freely  on  this  topic;  for 
what  I  confidcr  to  be  a   fundamental   defeat  in 
the  conflitution  of  the  United  States,  is  viewed  by 
almoft  every  American  as  its  mofi:  valuable  qua- 
lity.    I  am  alluding  to  the  federal  form  of  the 
government.     I  admit  the  conception  to  be  of  a 
fublime    nature,    and    calculated    to    delight    in 
theory.     Sovereign  liâtes  ceding  to  a  general  go- 
vernment part  of  their  authority,  for  the  public 
benefit,  pref^nts,  in  a  more  fafcinating  way  than 
ordinary,   the  image  of  men  united  in  focicty, 
making  a  facrifice  of  a  portion  of  their  rights  and 
liberties  for  the  fecure  enjoyment  of  the  reft,  and 
for  the  general  profperity  ;  but  experience  will" 

ihew 
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fliew  this  fcheme,  pleafing  as  it  is  to  the  imagi- 
nation, illuforj,  and  incapable  of  execution.  The 
propenfities  of  governments  have  a  power,  of  a 
nature  and  extent  very  different  from  that  of  in- 
dividuals ;  their  apparent  motives  are  much  more 
plaufible  ;  and  the  fuppreffion  of  them  by  force  is 
much  Icfs  prompt,  and  Icfs  cafy  in  the  execution, 
than  that  of  the  paffions  of  individuals — mean- 
while they  inherently  oppofe  thcmfelves  to  the 
advantages  that  form  the  objeiélt  of  the  compact, 
which  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  union.  With- 
out purfuing  the  difculnon  of  the  principles  and 
refults  of  a  federal  government,  I  Vvill  give  two 
ftriking  examples  of  its  ferions  evils  in  the  United 
States. 

In  1/87,  the  old  congrcfs,  dcfiring  to  fettle  the 
claims  of  the  different  liâtes  vfpon  the  general 
government,  paffed  a  law,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
providing,  that  five  conimiffioners  ihould  be  fent 
fucceflively  into  all  the  ftates,  to  receive  the  ac- 
counts of  each,  for  ilim.s  expended  by  them  during 
the  war,  for  the  fervice  of  the  Union,  in  virtue 
of  orders  of  congrefs,  or  without  fuch  orders, 
where  proofs  of  the  expenditure  fo  applied  could 
be  given.  The  commiffioners  were  to  examine 
the  feveral  claims  ;  to  ftrike  the  balance  of  each  ; 
returns  of  which  balances  thev  were  to  make  to 
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the  treafurer  of  the  Union,  accompanied  with  the 
fcveral  documents,  for  which  they  were  to  give 
acknowledgments  to  the  ftates  to  which  they  re-r 
fpeélively  belonged  ;  and  alfo  with  their  remarks 
on  the  nature  and  validity  of  fuch  documents  ; 
and  the  law  enjoined  the  different  ftates  to  ftir- 
nifa  fuch  documents  and  titles  to  the  commif- 
fîoners  within  the  fpace  of  fix  months,  tp  be  by 
them  tranfmitted  to  the  treafury  in  the  current 
year.  It  further  provided,  that,  when  the  above 
returns  fliould  be  made,  the  congrefs  fliould  name 
three  other-,  commiffioners  to  examine  all  acT 
counts  and  documents,  and  finally  to  ftrike  ba- 
lances of  the  feveral  claims  ;  ailing  on  the  opi- 
nion of  the  firil  commiffioners  as  tp  the  validity 
of  the  documents,  where  fuch  were  prpdaced, 
and  on  the  principles  of  equity,  where  claims 
were  made  for  expences  in  the  war  not  previoully 
authorifed  by  orders  of  congrefs.  This  law  de- 
clared the  decifions  ot  the  majority  of  the  three 
commifîioners  to  be  conclufive,  and  not  fubjeét 
to  appeal  ;  and  it  finally  enjoined  the  commif- 
foners  to  compleat  the  decifion  of  all  fuch  claims 
vv^ithin  eight  moçiths.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  thefc  claims  ftill  remained  unfetticd,  the 
public  mind  being  occupied  by  the  prefentation 
and  adoption  of  the  new  conftitution.    A  lav/  wa^ 

therefore 
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therefore  palfed  in  the  new  congrefs,  on -the  ift 
of  Auguftj  1790,  authorifmg  the  prefidcnt  of  the 
United  States  to  appoint  three  new  commif- 
fioners,  with  the  fanie  powers  as  were  delegated 
to  the  former  ;  w^ho  w^cre,  on  an  examination  of 
the  claims  and  titles  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the 
returns  of  the  treafury  of  fums  advanced  by  the 
Union  to  the  feveral  ftates  on  the  ""other  hand,  to 
ftrike  the  feveral  balances  ;  and  to  make  fuch 
ftates  creditors  of  the  Union  as  fliould  have  ex- 
pended more  than  their  receipts  from  the  tf'ea- 
fury,  and  fuch  ftates  debtors  to  the;  Union,  as 
fliould  not  have  expended  the  fums  advanced'  to 
them  by  the  Union.  This  law  fix€d  the  1  ft  of 
July,  1  792,  for  the  lateft  period  for  the;  returns 
of  fuch  balaitices  to  be  made.  By  a  la-w  palTed'on 
the  laft  day  of  February,  1 792,, the  time  for  re- 
turning fuch  balances  was  extended,  to  the  .ift 
of  July,  1793. 

The  law  which  thus  authorife/i  the  prefîdènt 
to  appoint  three  commiffioners  for  this  imporr 
tant  fervice,  pa,lTed  almoft  unanimoully  ;  and  Mr. 
Wafliington,  the  prefident,  made  choice  of  men 
of  acknowledged  integrity  and  information  ; — 
thcfe  were,  William  Irwine,  John  Kean, 
and  Woodbury  Lan(5don,  w^hofe  appointment • 
iiave  univerfal  fatista(5lion  in  the  ftates.  Thefe- 
cçmmifiioners  fiiiiflied  ..tlieir  iabour' within  the 
-.niw.H'.  X4       .  '  time 
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time  prefcribed  ;  and  the  following  is  a  table  of 
the  returns  they  niade  of  their  deciûon. 

States,  Creditors  of  the  Union.  Sums. 

New  Hampfhire  -           75,015  Dollars. 

MafTachufetts  -          1,248,801 

Rhode-I|land       ^  -        289,611 

Connedicut         -  -       019,121 

New  Jerfey         -  -          49,030 

South  Carolina  -         1,205,978 

Georgia            -  -             19,888 

States,  Debtors  to  the  Union. 
New  York         -         -       2,072,846 


Pennfvlvania 

- 

76,709 

Delaware 

- 

612,428 

Maryland 

- 

151,640 

Virginia 

- 

100,879 

North  Carolina 

•r 

501,882 

It  was  not  till  towards  the  clofe  of  1 796,  that 
the  queftion  was  agitated  in  congrefs,  of  the 
means  of  bringing  into  the  treafury  of  the  Union 
the  fums  due  from  the  ftates  that  were  debtors  to  :| 
it,  which  fums  were  dellined  to  difcharge  the 
debts  due  from  the  Union  to  the  other  ftates  ; 
and  then  it  was  foon  demonftrated,  by  the  turn 
the  debates  took  in  the  queftion,  that  the  ftates, 
debtors  to  the  Union,   had  no  intention  of  dif- 

charging 
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charging  their  obligations,  notwithftanding  the 
diftreis  of  the  treafury  of  the  Union,  and  the 
flourifhing  condition  of  the  finances  of  moft  of 
thofe  fiâtes,  efpecially  that  of  New  York.    A  re^ 
gard  to  the  particular  intercfts  of  the  fever^  ftates, 
and  a  jealoufy  of  each  other,   were  tiniverfally 
manifefted.     The  debates  abounded  with  fophif- 
try,  and  ill  faith  to  the  public.     An  attention  to 
the  concerns  and  iaterells  of  the  Union  was  no 
where  to  be  found  in  them.     Although  many 
fittings  were  given  to  the  difcuffion,  no  refolution 
palTed  on  the  fubjeft  ;  and  no  other  rcfult   was 
apparent,   than   that  the  ftates,   debtors  to  the 
Union,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  would  never 
difcharge  the  debt,  and  that  the  Union  was  def- 
titute  of  means  to  enforce  payment — for  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  the  payment  by  amis,  was  to 
provoke  a  civil  war,  and  haften  the  dilTolution  of 
the  Union.    The  lofs  to  the  treafury  of  the  Union 
amounted   to  three  millions  feven  hundred  and 
feventeen  thoufand  five  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars  ;  or  rather  three  millions  nine   hundred 
and  four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one 
dollars,  including  the  interefl.     The  welfare  of 
the  Union  was  made  a  ready  facrifice  to  the  ra- 
pacity and  injuftice  of  individuals,  who  oppofed 
the  execution  of  a  law  againfl  which  they  had 
folemnly  engaged  to  make  no  appeal.     The  ob- 

jed 
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sea:  of  the  federal  government  was  in  this  inftance 
entirely  defeated. 

The  other  inftance  I  have  to  rive  of  the  in^ 
convenience  of  the  federal  fyftem,  is  relative  to 
the  fortifying  of  the  harbours  of  the  ftates.  The 
conftitution,  in  the  firft  article,  and  the  eighth 
fedion,  provides,  that  the  Union  ^'  lliall  exercife 
exclufive  legiflative  authority  over  all  places  pur- 
chafed  by  the  confent  of  the  legiflatures  of  the 
feveral  ftates,  for  the  ere.cljon  of  forts,  magazines, 
îirfcnals,  dock-yards,  and  other  needful  build- 
ings ;"  and  by  a  law  palled  in  December  1  794, 
whofe  objeifi;  was  to  provide  for  expences  incurred 
in  the  fortification  of  fome  places  on  the  coaft  of 
the  United  States,  it  is  declared,  ''  that  the  pre- 
fident  fhall  receive  from  the  legiflatures  of  the 
different  ftates  the  ceffion  of  the  lands  nccelTary 
to  fuch  fortifications,  or  fhall  purchafe  them,  if 
they  are  not  the  property  of  the  ftates."  The 
greater  part  of  the  ftates  refufed  to  c^e de  the  lands 
wanted  for  this  purpofe,  ar  to  authorife  the  prefir 
dent  to  acquire  them  by  purchafe,  in  the  cafe  oi 
their  being  the  property  of  individuals.  They 
demanded  fums  of  the  Unionj  in  aid  ofrthe  funis 
they  confented  to  expend,  from  :  their  c^wn  trea- 
furies,  in  fortificatiqns  to  be  raifed  on  their. own 
lands  ;  but  the  affiftance  they  gave  the  law  went 
no  further.  .  The  confequence  was,  that  the.  for- 
tifications 
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tificatlons  were  conftruéled  on  the  plans,  and 
according  to  the  notions  of  individuals,  the  feve- 
ral  Hates  in  which  they  were  erected  attending 
only  to  their  own  advantage  ';  that  they  were  built 
pn  fordid  principles,  arid  in  a  very  inadequate 
jnanner,  the  refources  of  the  lèverai  ftates  not  ap- 
pearing competent  to  conflruél  them  either  in 
the  extent  or  with  the  folidity  the  pbje(5l  re- 
quired; that  they  are  raifed  in  places  where -the 
expence  of  the  ere^ion  w^ould  be  lefs,  rather  than 
in  fuch  places  as  would  bcft  cover  the  towns, 
and  add  to  the  general  defence  of  the  country. 
In  the  laft  fitting  of  the  late  congrefs,  in  Febru- 
ary 1797>  very  extraordinary  debates  were  held  on 
this  fubjecl;  in  which  it  appeared,  by  the  lan- 
guage of  the  deputies  of  MalTachufetts,  New 
York,  and  South  Carolina,  that  thofe  three  power- 
ful ftate?,  pofleffing  the  moft  important  ports  of 
the  country,  were  refolvcd  not  to  cede  to  the 
Union  the  lands  neceiTary  for  the  ereélion  of  for- 
tifications for  |:he  fafety  of  thofe  ports.  In  the 
difciiffion,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  reproached,  by  the  deputies  of  Pennfylvania 
and  Rhode-Ifland,  (which,  fiâtes  had  ceded  to  the 
Union  the  lands  demanded  of  them),  with  being 
lefs  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  fiâtes,  who 
paid  obedience  to  the  law,  than  that  of  the  fiâtes 
refufmg  to  make  any  ceffion  of  their  lands.     And 
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the  deputies  of  the  refra(flory  {latcs  ufed  the  ar- 
gument of  the  negleél  of  the  government  toward 
the  fJ:ates  of  Pennfylvania  and  Rhode  Ifland,  as 
an  excufe,  and  even  a  fubjeél  of  praife  to  their  i 
own  ilates,  for  having  refufed  to  cede  their  lands 
to  the  general  government.  Whatever  might  be 
the  degree  of  juftice  with  which  thefe  reproaches 
were  caft  upon  the  government  of  the  Union, . 
they  were  only  ufed  as  a  pretext  for  the  refufal 
of  the  refradory  Hates  to  cede  the  lands  in  quef- 
tion,  the  real  motive  being  thejealoufy  conftantly 
cxifting  between  the  feveral  fovereign  fliates  of 
the  Union  and  the  general  government — a  jea- 
loufy  natural  enough  to  man,  but  more  particu- 
larly prevailing  among  true  republicans  ;  inaf- 
much  as  the  general  government^  ha-ving  citadels 
and  troops  in  the  midfi:  of  the  feveral  ilates,  and 
in  the  moft  important  pofts,  might  be  the  more 
readily  tempted  to  abridge  or  deftroy  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  refult  of  this  ftate  of  things  is,  that  the 
moft  important  points  along  the  coafts  of  the 
United  States  are  not  fortified,  or  are  in  a  worfe 
ftate — for  the  confidence  which  is  placed  in  in- 
complete and  iniufficient  \yprks,  and  which  avaij 
nothing  to  the  fafety  of  the  places  they  afFeél  to 
cover,  is  a  fatal  error  ;  befides,  in  an  extenfive 
country,  fortifications  moft  completely  made,  and 

placed 
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placed  with  the  greateft  judgment  for  particular 
obje<fts,    contribute  nothing    to  the   general  de- 
fence, if  they  are   not  conneAed  with  a  {yûcni, 
which,  having  the  general  defence  for  its  objcd:, 
expends  frequently,  with  the  greateft  utility,  the 
largeft   fums  on  pofts  that  may  be  unimportant 
to  the  local  interefts  of  the  place,  but  are,  not- 
withftanding  the  keys  of  the  country.     It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  fay,  that  the  coafts  of  the  United 
States  are  defencelefs  ;    and  that  the  fineft   and 
richeft   ports  of  the   Union  are   not  fecure  even 
againft  a  coup  de  main.     And  this   great  evil   is 
entirely  occafioned  by  the  refufal  of  fome  of  the 
ftates   to  cede  the  lands  necelTary  to  a  plan  of 
general  defence. 

By  thefe  two  examples,  we  fee — that  the  de- 
rangement of  the  finances  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  defencelefs  condition  of  their  coafts,  are 
the  rcfult  of  the  federal  fyftem — a  refult,  dcftruc- 
tivc  of  the  end  of  the  Union,  but  one  that  is  the 
neccifary  confequence  of  a  fyftem  which  places 
the  interefts  and  paffions  of  the  feveral  ftates  ia 
oppofition  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union,  and  is 
deftrudive  of  the  unanimity,  without  which  no 
government,  however  excellent  in  its  form,  can 
afford  its  fubjeébs  the  protedlion  and  other  advan- 
tages for  which  it  is  inftituted.  And  if  thcfc  in-* 
conveniences  are  already  felt  in  the  United  States, 

where 
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where  population  is  fo  dlfproportioned  to  the  ex- 
tent of  country,  what  will  they  not  be  with  K 
great  population,  and  a  time  far  removed  froni 
the  origin  of  the  Union  ? 

STATE  OF  PARTIES  FROM  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  TO  THE  PRESENT  PERIOD. 

The  opponents  of  the  conftitution,  both  iii 
congrefs  and  out  of  doors,  fubmitted,  on  its  be- 
ing adopted  by  the  fcveral  ftates,  to  its  authority  ; 
but  they  neverthelefs  formed  a  party  in  oppofition 
to  the  new  government.  The  conftitution,  al- 
though called  a  plan  of  co?iJoTi dation  by  its  op- 
ponents, bccaufc  its  objcifl  was  to  make  one  body 
of  the  different  liâtes,  by  diminifliing  in  too  great 
a  degree,  according  to  their  opinion,  their  refpec- 
tive  fovereignties,  was  in  truth  a  federal  conftitu- 
tion.  It  had,  indeed,  the  title,  and  all  the  pro- 
perties of  fuch  a  conftitution.  But  although  its 
opponents  contended  for  no  other  purpofe  but 
to  efhablifli  a  conftitution  more  completely  federal 
in  its  nature,  they  were  by  the  other  party  named 
anti-federalifts — a  name  that  by  no  means  belong- 
ed to  them  ;  but  which,  at  that  tim.e,  being  the 
mofi:  odious  that  could  be  given  them,  it  was 
natural  their  adverfaries  fhould  ftigmatize  them 
with  it.  The  friends  of  the  conftitution  called 
tliemfelves  federaiyïs,    a  title    alTumcd   to    give 

them 
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irhem  popularity.  Thus  the  two  parties,  without 
having  changed  opinions,  objecfls,  or  poHcv,  had 
fuddenly  changed  names  ;  and  each  continued  to 
be  diftinguiilied  by  that  which  its  adverfary  was 
known  a  year  before. 

The  aîit'i-fcderalijïs  (for  we  will  ufe  the  deno- 
minations of  the  parties  as  they  are  applied)  had 
long  reproached  the  other  party  with  a  fubmiffioii 
to  Englilli  influence.  I  do  not  know  that  the  fe- 
deraViJh,  in  the  early  times  of  the  new  conftitu- 
tion,  had  betrayed  any  other  iymptoms  of  this 
influence,  than  the  attachment  of  many  mer- 
chants belonging  to  that  party  to  the  Englifh 
commerce  ;  an  attachment  that  their  commercial 
interefts  readily  accounted  for.  Afterwards  the 
fenate,  in  which  the  federal'ifts  were  very  numer- 
ous, agitated  a  defign  of  giving  the  titles  of  his 
illn/îrioiis  h'lgJmefs  to  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  ;  of  right  honourable  to  the  members  of  the 
fenate  ;  and  hoyiourable  to  the  houfe  of  reprefen- 
tatives  ;  but  the  fenate  itfelf  abandoned  the  pro- 
jet:, the  public  opinion  being  evidently  averfe  to 
it,  and  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  difpofed  to 
throw  it  out. 

About  this  time  was  difculTed  the  fyftem  of 
finance,  which  nov/  exifts,  and  which  was  vehe- 
mently combated  by  the  oppofition.  This  debate 
appears  indeed  the  only  one   which  openly  ex- 

pofed 
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pofêd  the  views  of  the  two  parties,  till  the  period 
of  the  French  revolution. 

Some  inconfiderable  tumults  that  happened  ia 
feveral  of  the  ftates,  on  the  fubjec^  of  the  excife, 
were  not  perhaps  regarded  with  fo  unfavourable 
an  eye  by  the  anti-federaîiflsy  as  the  other  party  ; 
becaufe  the  former  faw  in  them  nothing  more 
than  the  confequcnces  they  had  foretold  of  an 
unpopular  mode  of  taxation,  which  indeed  had 
been  once  rejcéled  by  the  congrefs,  and  was  not 
finally  adopted  but  with  great  difficulty,  and  in  a 
fucceeding  feffion.  . 

But  if  the  two  parties  were  marked  by  the  dif-  '^' 
pofitions  in  which  they  feverally  viewed  thefe  tu- 
mults, it  was  but  nightly  ;  for  no  partizan  of  the 
antt-federallfts  gave  his  countenance  to  the  dif- 
obedience  of  the  law,  and  many  of  the  party  aided, 
in  their  feveral  fun^ions,  to  reftore  order.  Thefe 
events,  therefore,  cannot  ilrid:iy  be  confidered  as 
a  lliock  of  the  parties. 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  French  i-evolutioh,,  j 
or  rather  at  the  fécond  epoch  of  that  revolution^ 
that  the  two  parties  openly  declared  their  re- 
ipeclive  views.  The  federallfls,  whofe  objects 
were  to  ftrengthcn  the  government  of  the  Union, 
to  encreafe  the  influence  of  the  executive  power, 
and  to  carry  the  constitution  as  far  as  poffible 
toward  monarchy,  naturally  beheld  in  the  Englifli 

government 
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government  a  barrier  àgainft  the  fyftem  of  French 
republicanifm.  The  anti-federalljls  as  naturally 
turned  to  the  fy^em  eflabliflied  by  the  fécond 
revolution  in  France,  for  aid  in  the  plan  they  pro- 
jed;ed,  of  giving  a  purely  republican  direâ:ion  to 
the  conftltution  of  the  ftatcs.  From  that  period^ 
the  attachment  of  the  parties  to  their  feveral  opi- 
nions, their  defire  of  accompliihing  their  refpe^live 
views  ;  in  a  word,  the  intention  of  one  to  give  a 
monarchical  ttnAç,ncy,  and  of  the  other  a  democratic 
tendency  to  the  American  government,  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  being — the  one  Engliili,  and 
the  other  French  parties,  in  the  country. 

The  party,  wliofe  defign  it  was  to  detach  the 
United  States  from  France,  and  conned:  them 
ftriâly  with  England,  received,  no  doubt,  a  great 
acceffion  of  ftrength  from  the  horrible  crimes 
w^iich  the  men  in  power  in  France  feemed  for 
two  years  to  have  made  the  habitual  adminiftra- 
tion  of  that  unhappy  country  ;  from  their  avowed 
fyllem  of  a  general  diforganization  of  other  go- 
vernments .;  .from  the  open  attempts  of  M.  Genet, 
the  French  minifter  in  America,  to  farce  the  ftates 
from  their  neutrality,  which  it  was  their  intereft 
as  well  as  their  right  to  maintain  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
'from  the  intrigues  of  that  imprudent  minifter  to 
.fpread  the  principles  of  jacobinifa  through  the 

Vol.  IV.,  Y  ûatcs. 
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ftates,  which  at  once  were  inimical  to  the  interefts    | 
of  France^,  and  contrary  to  the  rights  of  nations. 

An  abhorrence  of  the  crimes  of  the  governing  I 
party  in  France,  and  difguft  with  the  condud:  of 
its  agents  in  America,  were  mutually  felt  by  both  | 
the  parties  of  the  United  States.  The  anù-fede-  j 
ral'ifts,  however,  continued  to  regard  the  diforders 
they  lamented  as  temporary  ;  while  the  other 
party  imagined  they  faw,  or  afFeéled  to  fee,  in 
the  evils  that  afflided  France,  fomething  that 
was  permanent,  or  at  leaft  likely  to  be  of  fom.e 
duration.  At  this  period  was  formed  a  confe- 
deracy of  the  kings  of  Europe  againft  France  ; 
and  it  was  natural  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  fuppofe  the  confederacy  could 
not  fail  to  be  fuccefsful  againft  an  anarchy,  flained 
at  home  with  crimes  and  blood,  alTailed  by  the 
choiceft  troops  of  Europe,  and  having  nothing 
in  appearance  to  oppofe  to  this  force  but  new 
troops  w^ithout  experienced  generals,  and  a  trea- 
fury  without  any  other  currency  than  a  difcre- 
dited  paper.  At  the  fame  period  England  har- 
raifed  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  by 
taking  their  veiTels,  and  preffing  their  failors,  and 
even  menaced  them  with  a  direél  war.  Thus 
the  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  war  againft  an 
enemy  already  powerful,  and  who  feemed  to  be 

increafing 
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încreafîng  in  power,  gave  great  uncafihcS  to  the 
United  States  ;  while  their  former  ally,  to- whom 
in  other  circumftances  they  would  have  looked 
for  aid,  feemed  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  prey 
to  that  enemy.  And  if  the  fears  of  the  American 
government  were  exaggerated,  we  cannot  be  fur- 
prifed  that  its  fyllem  of  policy  threw  it  into  the 
arms  of  the  ftrongeft  party. 

Although  the  anû-fedcraTifïs  neither  approved 
of  the  diforganizing  fyftem  of  France,  nor  the 
praélices  of  her  minifter  in  America,  they  did  not 
apprehend  any  danger  from  an  alliance  with 
France  to  the  interior  tranquillity  of  the  ftates, 
which  they  deemed  to  be  incapable  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  anarchifts.  The  evils  that  af- 
fliéled  France  appeared  to  them  temporary  ;  and 
the  fpirit  of  liberty,  they  had  no  doubt,  would 
enable  her  to  repel  all  her  enemies.  They  were 
even  more  attached  to  an  alliance  with  France, 
when  they  faw  England  fo  lofty  in  her  preten- 
fions.  Their  policy  was,  to  preferve  the  abfolute 
neutrality  of  the  ftates,  and  to  avoid  a  war  with 
England  by  every  means  that  did  not  humble 
the  ftates  before  her.  If  fatisfadiion  could  not  be 
obtained  from  England  for  the  affronts  offered  to 
the  ftates,  they  propofed  the  fequeftration  of  Eng- 
lifh  property  in  America,  and  an  interruption  of 
all  commerce  with  her  ;  in  a  word,  war — if  Eng- 

Y  2  .     land 
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land  vv*  refolved  on  war.  And  this  party  fup- 
pofcd  that  the  arming  of  American  privateers,  a 
prohibition  to  carry  provifions  to  the  Enghfh 
iilands,  and  the  feizing  on  Canada,  were  more  ^ 
certain  means  of  injuring  England,  than  any  fhe 
had  with  which  to  make  reprifals  on  the  ftates. 

Warm  contefls  wxre  occafioned  in  the  houfc 

of  reprefentatives  by  this  difference  of  opinions 

and  views,  when  the  queftion  came  to  be  debated . 

concernin<r  the  relative  fituations  of  Endand  and 

the  United  States.    The  two  parties  oppofcd  each 

other  with  the   greatefl   animofity.     The  quef- 

tion  equally  agitated  the   people   out   of  doors, 

throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  United  States  ; 

and  although  it  was  the  general  \Nifh  to  preferve 

peace  and   maintain   neutrality,   the   complaints 

uttered  againft  the  Englifh  were  loud  and  almoft 

univerfal  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the  triumph 

of  America  over  the  Englifli  arms,  giving  aiTur- 

ance  of  fuccefs  in  a  new  conteft,  made  a  war 

with  England  little  the  objeél  of  fear  with  the 

populace.     The  difmiflion,  about  this  time,  of 

Mr.  Jefferfon  from  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate, 

increafed  the   difcontent    of  the    antt-federaltfts, 

Mr.  JefFerfon  was  of  that  party,  and  had  alwayâ 

avowed  an   attachment   to   pure  republicanifm. 

His  party  afcrlbed  his  difmiffion  to  the  politics 

he  adopted  in  the  prefident's  council.    They  were 

perfuaded. 
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perfuaded,  however  he  might  fear  the  ftates  were 
in  no  condition  at  that  moment  to  declare  war 
againft  England,  and  however  refolved  he  might 
be  to  leave  no  reafonable  propofition  untried  to 
reftore  a  good  underilianding  between  the  coun- 
tries, he  was  neverthelcfs  equally  bent  upon  re- 
jecting every  meafure  that  would  afFeél  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  ftatcs.  The  wifhes  of 
the  party  were,  not  to  challenge  England,  but 
to  jQiew  her  how  the  ftates  had  been  infulted  and 
injured  by  her  condiwfl  ;  to  let  her  fee  they  were 
offended,  and  to  let  her  know  they  demanded 
reparation.  They  were  not  ignorant  that  Mr. 
Jeffcrfon  oppofed  in  the  council  too  clofe  and 
intimate  an  union  with  England,  whom  he  ac- 
cufed  of  treachery  ;  that  he  oppofed  ftill  more 
eagerly  all  meafures  tending  to  feparate  the  ftates 
from  France,  where  anarchy  and  its  confequent 
crimes  would  foon  give  way  to  order,  and  where 
a  regard  to  the  interefts  of  the  United  States 
was  evinced  even  in  the  midft  of  the  worft  dis- 
orders that  had  difgraced  the  revolution.  The 
fame  party  knew  alfo  that  it  was  Mr.  Jefferfon's 
firmnefs  that  defeated  the  dangerous  pretenilons 
and  projed:s  of  M.  Genet  ;'  and  that  he  had  been 
the  caufe  of  that  minifter's  being  recalled  by 
France.     And  the  recal  of  M.  Genet  they  con- 

Y  3  fidered 
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fidered  as  a  new  and  folid  proof  of  the  good  will 
and  friendfhip  of  France  toward  the  United  States. 
In  proportion  as  this  party  complained  of  the 
difmiffion   of  Mr.   JefFerfon,   the  federaVifts  ex- 
preffed  their  triumph.     Thefe  latter  faw,  with 
extreme  fatisfadlion,  that  their  views  would  be 
no  longer  thwarted  in   the  prefident's  council, 
w^here  till  then  they  did  not  think  the  Englifh 
government  fufficiently    favoured.     It  was   in- 
ilantly  determined  to  fend  Mr.  Jay  to  England. 
It  is  univerfally  believed   that  the  inftrudions 
given  to  that  minifter  by  the  prefident,  were 
framed  with  great  wifdom  and  moderation,  and 
that  they  formally  enjoined  Mr.  Jay  to  refpc6l  the 
engagements  of  the  United  States  with  France 
in  any  new  treaty  with  England.     However  that 
were,  it  is  certain  the  prefident  was  careful  to 
inform  the  French  governm-cnt,  that  the  fending 
an  ambaifador  extraordinary  to  England,  had  no 
other  objeél  than  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  power, 
and  to  fettle  the  differences   between  the  two 
countries  ;    and  that   the  alliance   with  France 
would  be  maintained  with  the  moft  perfeét  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  choice  of  Mr.  Jay  for  the  embaffy  to 
England,  gave  great  offence  to  the  antt-fedcralifts. 
This  minifler  was  chief  juftice  of  the  United 

States  ; 
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States  ;  an  office  that  feemed  to  make  his  pre- 
fence  in  the  country  indifpenfable,  and  therefore 
appeared  incompatible  with  any  foreign  miffion. 
He  was  confidered  as  devoted  to  England  by  his 
general  habits,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  blind  zeal 
Tor  the  doélrines  of  the  Ens-'iifli  church.  He  was 
known  to  have  an  old  diflike  to  France,  which 
was  faid  to  have  been  excited  by  the  manifeft 
preference  given  by  the  French  minifter  and  the 
whole  French  nation  to  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whoie  colleague  he  was  at  the  making  of  the 
peace  in  1/83. 

When  parties  proceed  to  extremes  with  each 
other,  every  thing  ferves  as  food  to  their  mutual 
hatred  and  injuftice.  About  this  time  the  infur- 
?edion  at  Pittfburg  broke  out.  The  federalifts 
accufed  their  adverfaries  of  being  the  contrivers 
and  authors  of  the  infurredion.  They  endea- 
voured to  implicate  many  of  them  individually 
in  its  guilt,  although  the  accufation  was  never 
fupported  with  the  fmalleft  proof.  That  infar- 
reélion  was  no  other  than  an  cxplofion,  ot  a  very 
culpable  nature,  no  doubt,  but  perfeélly  torefeen, 
of  the  difcontents  occafioncd  by  the  levying  a  tax 
on  private, diftilleries  ;  a  rneafure  that  never  could 
be  carried  into  effect  in  that  part  of  Pennfylvania, 
even  when;  previous  to  the  eftablifhment  of  the 

Y  4  new 
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new  conftitution,  that  tax  made  part  of  the  law 
of  the  ftate. 

About  this  time  alfo  democratic  clubs  were   ^ 
formed  in  feveral  towns  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  the  antl-federaVifls  wxre  accufed  of  being;  thô 
authors  of  this  dangerous  imitation  of  the  Jaco- 
bin aflbciations  that  ha-d  caufed  fo  many  misfor-  - 
tunes  to  France.     It  was  alleged  againft  them, 
that  it  was  their  defign  to  ufe  the  clubs  as  inftru- 
ments  of  overthrowing  the  conftitution,   by  in- 
troducing divifions  among  the  ftates,  and  rending 
to  pieces  the  federal  fyftem.    As  it  generally  hap-  ' 
pens,  thefe  accufations  increafed  the   afperity,  as 
well  as  of  the  party  by  whom  they  were  advanced 
as  thofe  who  were  the  objeéls  of  them. 

In  this  fituation  of  things,  the  treaty  wâth 
England  w^as  concluded.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  difcufs  the  merits  of  any  particular  parts  of 
that  treaty ,  nor  do  I  affeél  to  give  its  hiftory, 
much  of  which  is  known  only  to  very  few  per- 
fons.  I  propofe  merely  to  take  fome  notice  of 
its  effeél  on  the  two  parties.  It  is  perfed:ly 
known,  that  the  prefident  perceived  the  treaty  to 
be  fo  little  conformable  to  the  inftrudions  he 
had  given  Mr.  Jay,  and  fo  little  confident  with 
what  he  thought  the  interefts  of  the  United  States, 
that  it  was  long  before  he  could  prevail  on  him^ 

•     felf 
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felf  to  prefent  it  to  the  f<:natc  for  its  fandlion — ' 
that  this  treaty  occafioned  violent  debates  in  the 
fenate,  which  would  not  have  ended  with  its 
ratification,  had  not  the  majority  of  that  aflcmbly 
been  previoufly  determined  to  accept  it,  even 
without  knowing  the  articles  it  contained — that, 
as  foon  as  the  treaty  was  made  public,  addrelTes 
for  and  againft  its  ratification  crowded  in  from 
every  town  and  corporation  of  the  United  States 
— that  the  queftion  of  its  ratification  or  rejedlion 
begat  the  deepeft  concern,  and  the  warmcfl  dif- 
cuiTions  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
ftates — that  the  general  confidence  placed  in  the 
prefident  tempered  in  the  majority  their  averfion 
to  the  treaty — and  that,  finally,  w^hcn  the  fums 
for  carrying  it  into  execution  came  to  be  voted 
in  the  houfe  of  reprefcntatives,  a  long  and  violent 
ilruggle,  relative  to  the  merits  of  the  treaty  itfelf, 
was  the  efFeél  ;  although  the  right  of  that  houfe 
to  interfere  w4th  its  ratification  was  denied  by 
the  friends  of  the  treaty,  the  letter  of  the  confti- 
tution  having,  as  they  faid,  withheld  that  privi- 
lege from  them.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 
reprefcntatives  maintained  the  right  of  entering 
into  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  from  the  very  letter 
of  the  conftitution,  fo  little  precifion  is  there  in 
the  wording  of  it. — The  dread  of  involving  the 
United  States  in  a  war  with"  England,  at  length. 

gained 
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gained  a  majority  in  the  houfe  for  the  treaty  ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  motive  had  influenced 
not  only  the  prcfident,  but  the  majority  of  the 
individuals  in  the  ftates,  who  finally  adhered  to 
the  treaty,  to  the  latter  of  whom  all  alliance 
with  England;  of  whatever  kind,  was  extremely 
obnoxious. 

The  old  animofity  of  the  two  parties  was  fur- 
ther inflamed  by  thefe  difcuffions.  The  debates 
in  the  congrefs,  and  the  pamphlets,  and  writings 
in  the  papers,  on  the  fiibjeél,  were  loaded  with 
perfonal  abufe  and  mutual  accufations.  The 
anti-federaïïjîs  were  accufed  of  encouraging  a 
fpirit  of  diforganization  for  dangerous  purpofes, 
and  from  the  fordid  motive  of  French  gold.  The 
other  party  was  accufed  of  facrificing  the  national 
honour  ;  of  fhamefully  humbling  the  ftates  at 
the  feet  of  England  ;  ef  violating  their  ancient 
engagements  to  France  ;  and  of  corruption, 
through  the  medium  of  ambition  or  gold.  The 
moft  fatal  confequences  were  predicted  to  flow 
from  the  treaty,  and  afcribed  to  the  federaiifts, 
as  injuries  brought  by  them  upon  the  country. 
The  fpirit  of  party  was  excluded  from  no  clafs  of  \ 
fociety.  Political  intolerance  proceeded  to  the 
extreme  ;  even  frequently  in  the  fame  dwelling, 
it  was  found  to  be  the  greatcfi:  ;  and  the  moft 
difgraceful  and  hateful  appellations  were  rnutu- 

'   ally 
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ally  given  by  the  individuals  of  the  parties  to  each 
other. 

The  difpleafure  which  France  expreffcd  at  the 
treaty,  widened  the  breach  between  the  parties. 
The  ajiù-federaïifîs  having  foretold  it,  confidercd 
the  exprelTion  of  that  difpleafure  as  the  eulogium 
of  their  oppofition  ;  while  th.^  federallfls  declared 
them  to  be  the  authors  of  the  diffatisfaélion  of 
France.     The  latter  even  went  fo  far  as  to  fay, 
that  their  opponents  had,  by  underhand  intrigues, 
engaged  the  government  of  France  to  complain 
of  the   treaty,  when  it  was  not  difpofed  to  do 
fo;  and  thus  they   openly  denounced  them  as 
enemies  of  their  country. 

The  executiv^e  government  of  the  United 
States,  the  centre  of  the  party  of  \\\^federaVifts, 
could  not  be  ignorant  that  their  treaty  with  Eng- 
land placed  France  in  a  much  lefs  favourable 
fituation  than  formerly  relative  to  America,  and 
even  in  a  lefs  favourable  iituation  than  England, 
efpecially  in  times  of  war;  but  whether  they 
did  not  forefee  the  difpleafure  of  France,  or  they 
braved  the  confequences,  they  affeéled  to  be  fur- 
prifed  and  offended  with  the  complaints  of  the 
French  government  ;  and  immediately,  whether 
in  purfuance  of  a  fyllem  they  had  projected,  or 
from  a  fear  of  giving  advantage  to  the  oppofite 
party  by  reforting  to  open  and  frank  means  of 

reconciliation 
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recoriitiliation  with  the  French,  they  feemed  in 
hade  to  plunge  into  meafures  calculated  to 
heighten  the  difpleafure  of  the  French  govern- 
Bient,  and  to  encreafe,  if  poffible,  the  animofity 
of  the  anti-federaliftSy  whom  they  no  longer  he- 
fitated  to  denominate  jacobins,  and  agents  of 
France. 

Among  the  meafures  with  which  the  anti- 
fcJeralifts  reproached  the  government  as  being 
inimical  to  France,  was  the  fending  of  a  new 
ambailador  to  Paris,  without  powers  to  adjuft 
the  differences  between  the  countries,  and  with-- 
out  even  authority  to  place  France  and  England 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  refpeél  to  the  United 
States.  They  certainly,  without  any  injuftice, 
confidered  among  the  meafures  openly  hoftile  to 
France,  a  delay  of  eight  months  of  the  fecretary  , 
of  ftate  in  anfwering  one  of  the  difpatches  of  the  . 
French  minifter  ;  the  infulting  anfwer  that  was 
given,  after  i^o  extraordinary  a  delay  ;  and  the 
drawing  up  a  manifefto,  under  the  title  of  hifiruc^ 
î'wns  to  the  American  minifter  in  France,  that 
was  a  libçl  on  both  the  old  and  new  governments  Ï 
of  France,  and  that  did  not  fcruple  to  attribute 
to  perfidious  defigns,  the  fignal  fervices  rendered 
by  France  to  the  United  States  during  their 
flruggle  for  independence  ;  and  above  all,  the 
laying  thefe  hiJlruSilons  before  the  congrefs,  that 

they 
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they  might  be  pubhflied  to  the  world,  without 
the  blame  of  this  iniult  being,  in  point  of  form,' 
imputed  to  them.  In  the  conduél  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  federahfts,  their  opponents 
pretended  to  fee  an  intention  of  breaking  with 
France  at  all  events,  and  of  joining  England, 
againft  that  faithful  ally  of  the  United  States  ; 
they  imputed  the  condudiof  the  governing  party, 
cither  to  total  is-norance  of  the  interefls  of  Ame- 
rica,  or  to  corruption  ; — for,  of  the  incurable 
hatred  of  England  tov/ard  the  States,  and  her 
fccrct  refolution  to  involve  them  in  difficulties, 
and  to  detach  them  from  a  powerful  ally,  in 
order  to  have  complete  power  over  them  for  the 
purpofes  of  her  ambition,  that  party  aff€<fled  to 
have  no  manner  of  doubt. 

The  eleélion  of  a  new  prefident  afforded  frefh 
aliment  to  the  animofity  of  the  parties.  The 
leaders  of  thc-federali/is  were  defirous  of  advanc- 
ing to  the  office  of  prefident  Mr.  Pinckney,  vvho 
had  lately  been  ambaffador  in  England,  and  who 
had  made  the  lafl  treaty  with  Spain,  which  gave 
general  fatisfacTtion  in  America  ;  and  had  given 
his  fandion,  at  leaft  nominally,  to  the  treaty  with 
England.  He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  merit, 
of  a  family  exceedingly  refpeéled  in  South  Caro- 
lina, and  of  a  perfonal  charaéler  greatly  valued. 
His  fervices,  however,  did  not  procure  him  the 

firft 
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firft  ofiice  in  the  Union.  The  vice-prefident» 
John  Adams,  feemed  to  be  naturally  called  to 
that  fituation.  Eight  years  exercife  of  the  office 
of  vicc-prefident,  old  and  important  fervices  to 
the  States,  and  a  long  life  of  eminent  virtue,  gave 
him  a  title  that,  in  the  opinion  of  perfons  among 
the  federalifts  uninfluenced  by  intrigue  or  per- 
fonal  confiderations,  was  infinitely  preferable  to 
that  of  every  other  among  nine  candidates  for 
that  high  office.  The  leaders  of  that  party,  not- 
withftanding,  confidcred  Mr.  Pinckney  as  a  man 
more  likely  to  be  direéled  by  their  influence. 
They  afTociated  his  name  in  the  votes  with  John 
Adams,  profeffing  to  the  majority  of  their  parti- 
fans,  only  to  raife  him  to  the  office  of  vice-pre- 
fident.  They  confidered  it  as  probable,  that  he 
would  have  the  fécond  greateft  number  of  votes 
in  the  north  ;  and  that  in  the  fouth,  efpecially  in 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  was  not  expected 
John  Adams  would  have  any,  he  would  have  the 
majority,  or  at  all  events  the  fécond  number,  if 
Mr.  JefFerfon  fliould  happen  to  have  the  majo- 
rity ;  and  that  thus  he  would  have  a  greater 
number  of  votes  than  any  other  candidate,  and 
would  confequently  be  prefident. 

The  antt-federaltfts  openly  and  unanimoufly 
fupported  Mr.  JefFerfon;  and  his  title  to  the 
office,  founded  on  his  eminent  talents,  on  the 

ihare 
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fhare  he  had  in  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  on  his  fervices  as  fccretary  of  Hate  and  as 
ambaflkdor  in  France,  could  not  be  queftioned, 
except  by  the  prejudices  of  party,  which  are  equal 
in  power  to  more  folid  airguments. 

The  two  parties  ftrained  every  nerve,  and  re- 
jeéled  no  advantage  that  intrigue  could  furniiii. 
They  mutually  accufed  each  other  of  unfair  pro- 
ceedings, and  even  of  tricks  to  invalidate  votes,' 
and  of  frauds  in  the  returns.  The  leaders  of  the 
federalîjîs  were  deceived  in  their  expectation  of 
fecretly  gaining  a  majority  for  Mr.  Pinckney. 
John  Adams  had,  however,  but  one  vote  more 
than  the  majority  required  by  law.  He  was  de- 
clared prcfident,  and  Mr.  Jefferfon  vice-prefident. 

The  moft  recent  fliock  of  thefe  parties,  con- 
flantly  and  vehemently  excited  againft  each  other, 
was  occafioned  by  an  extraordinary  fitting  of  the 
congrefs,  affembled  by  the  prefident,  to  take  into 
confidcration  the  refufal  of  the  French  Dircâory 
to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney  as  minider  from  the 
United  States.  Although  the  federaïijis  had  a 
majority  in  the  congrefs,  the  opinions  of  their  op- 
ponents frequently  prevailed.  Almoft  every  pro- 
pofition  for  meafures  of  hoftility  againft  France 
\Vas  rejeded;  and  the  fending  of  three  ambaffa- 
dors,  to  demand  an  explanation  from  the  French 
government,  was  fcarcely  followed  by  any  pre- 
parations 
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parations  for  a  war.     It  is  not  a  little  remarkable, 
that  in  this  conteft  the  orators  of  the  fcderalifts 
held  the  fame  language  which,  three  years  be- 
fore, had  been  employed  againft  them  by  their 
opponents  ;  when  on  the  qucftion  offending  Mr. 
Jay  to  England,  the  anti-federal'ifls  recommended 
vigorous   meafures,   to  reftore  the  United  States 
from   the  ruinous  and  humiliating  condition  to 
which  they  were  reduced  by  England — and  that 
the ani'i-federaiyis,  to  cruili  the  holHle  fpirit  which 
the  other  party  expreffed  againft  France,  advanced 
the  fame  arguments  which  the  governing  party 
ufed  on  the  former  queftion,  to  recommend  con- . 
ciliatory  meafures  toward  England.     The  mem- 
bers of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  who,  although 
generally  voting  with  th&federdlijîs,  were  not  in 
the  fecrets  of  the  party,  on  this  occafion  carried 
the  votes  of  the   congrefs   toward    conciliatory 
meafures.     The   debates,    however,    were  more 
violent  than  e^xr.     They  were  more  than  ever 
filled  with  perfonal  abufe,  efpecially  on  the  fide 
of  Ûï^federal'ijfs,  who  accufed  their  adverfaries  of 
having  advifed  the  infults  that  the  ftates  received  ■. 
from  France,  and  of  being  engaged  by  the  French 
government   to  facrifice    the  interefts    of  their 
country,  and  by  this  accufation  endeavoured  to" 
fubjed;  their  opponents  to   the  odium   of  the 
people. 

The 
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The  temper  of  the  two  parties  continues  to 
be  the  fame  at  this  time  ;  and  fo  inveterate  is 
their  mutual  hatred,  their  refpeâive  policy  is  fo 
widely  afunder  and  fo  rooted  in  their  alfedions, 
and  their  reciprocal  infults  are  fo  many  and  fo 
ofFenfive,  that  it  is  impolTible  to  hope  for  a  re- 
conciliation. It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  politician 
to  enquire  into  the  final  iiiue  of  their  ftrife.  I 
have  here  undertaken  only  to  ftate  fa(5ls,  in  order 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  ftate  of  thefe  parties.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  the  names  of  fede- 
ral'ijî  and  anti-federal Ift,  by  which  they  are  moft 
commmonlv  known,  are  as  little  conformable 
to  the  meaning  of  thefe  words  as  the  denomina- 
tions FjUgllfli  adherents  and  Freiicli  adherents,  which 
they  mutually  give  to  each  other.  Their  feveral 
obi  eels  are,  to  give  the  conftitution  a  monarchi- 
cal or  a  republican  tendency  ;  and  to  find,  in  the 
ambiguity  of  parts  of  its  text,  an  authority  for 
their  defigns,  as  circumftances  happen  to  favour 
one  or  the  other.  Both  the  parties  are  attached 
to  the  union  ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  antl- 
federalijls  cannot,  with  the  leaft  juftice,  be  re- 
proached with  being  lefs  fo  than  their  opponents. 
The  one  is  the  governing  party,  the  other  is  in 
oppofition  ;  and  we  know  that  when  parties  have 
long  combated  with  each  other,  their  original 
objeds  become  fecondary.     Their  love  of  pov/er. 

Vol.  IV,  Z  and 
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and  their  hatred  of  each  other,  are  motives  con- 
tinually ading  upon  them  ;  and  every  occafion 
of  gratifying  their  rage,  jealoufy,   and  ambition, 
is  mutually  feized  by  them.      It  is  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  paffions  of  party,  not  to  know,  that  they 
are  as   tumultuous  as  any  that  can  agitate  and 
torm^ent  individuals   and   fociety.     The  imputa- 
tion of  being  adherents  of  France  or  England,  is 
as  unfounded  as  the  other.     The  leaders  of  one 
party  look  to  England  as  the  natural  fupport  of 
their  power,  efpecially  fince  France  became  a  re- 
public ;  but  they  do  not  willi  to  fubjugate  Amie- 
rica  to   Englilli   influence.     It  is  faid,   and   not 
without  the  appearance  of  probability,  that  there 
are  individuals  among  them  who  carry  their  at- 
tachment to   England   fomething   further  than 
this  ;   having   in   contemplation,   either    the    re- 
union of  America  to  England,  or   the  eftablifii- 
ment  of  a  monarchy  with  a  houfe  of  peers,  that 
fliall  be  clofely  and  permanently  allied  to   Great 
Britain.     But  if  there  are  fuch,  as  will  be  readily 
enough  believed,  they  are  not  the  whole  of  thofc 
leaders,  and  they  do  not  admit  the  reft  into  their 
fecret  ;   for  in   that   cafe   they    would   foon  fee 
the  number  of  their  adherents  diminifh.     It  is  by  " 
exciting  a  hatred   of  fome  of  the   meafures  of 
France,  and,   by  a  common  fraud,  turning  that 
hatred  againft  France  herfelf,  that  thefe  perfons  , 
»  endeavour 
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endeavour  to  execute  that  project,  while  they 
conceal  from  their  partizans  their  real  defigns. 

I  cannot  be  perfuaded  that  the  American  go- 
vernment has  entered  into  thefe  dcfigns,  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  too  far  removed  from  com- 
mon fenfe  to  be  adopted  by  the  government,  and 
to  be  rather  the  views  of  individuals  blinded  by 
their  interefls  and  paffions.  Yet,  if  V7c  look  coolly 
at  the  condu(5l  of  the  government  from  the  time 
of  concluding  the  treaty  with  England,  if  we 
confider  how  little  conciliatory  meafures  towards 
France  have  been  ftudied  in  its  public  aâs,  how 
profufely  its  minifters  have  laviihed  infults  on 
the  French  in  their  public  difpatches,  and  how 
profound  a  refpeél  the  fame  minifters,  at  the  very 
fame  time,  expreffed  for  the  government  and  the 
minifters  of  England,  and,  finally,  what  rude  lan- 
guage toward  France,  equally  removed  from  pru- 
dence and  decency,  has  been  held  by  the  imme- 
diate dependants  of  the  government  in  both 
houfes  of  the  legiflature,  we  lliali  acknowledge, 
that  it  is  not  without  appearance  the  American 
government  is  accufed  of  a  partiality  for  England, 
which  is  not  the  genuine  refult  of  an  attention 
to  the  interefts  of  the  United  States.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  be  recolleéled,  that  there  is  a 
neccffity,  or,  at  leaft,  that  there  is  the  habit  in 
politics,  as  well  as  in  private  tranfadions,  of  fol- 
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lowing  one  faîfc  ftcp  by  another  ilill  more  errone- 
ous, to  avoid  an  acknowledgment  of  millakc, 
and,  ftill  more,  the  gi^  ing  an  advantage  to  the 
oppofite  party — if  we  take  into  the  account  that 
Mr.  Pickering,  the  American  fecretary  of  ftate, 
who  was  the  author  of  the  difpatchcs  I  have  al- 
luded to,  and  the  principal  aftor  in  the  fcenc, 
did  not  acquire  his  lituation  (for  which  no  intel- 
ligent perfon  of  his  party  deemed  him  qualified, 
either  by  his  talents,  or  his  political  experience) 
but  in  confequence  of  its  being  refufed  by  a  more 
able  man,  to  whom  it  had  been  offered  bv  Mr. 
Wafliington,  at  that  time  prcfident,  and  that 
the  difficulty  of  finding  another  perfon  to  fill  the 
office  is  as  great  now  as  it  was  then  (for  the  offices 
of  government  are  in  little  requeft  in  America, 
which  is  unqueftionably  a  misfortune,  if  it  be 
not  a  vice  proceeding  from  the  conftitution),  and 
that  the  machinations  of  a  party  are  employed 
in  making  the  difficulty  of  finding  Mr.  Pickering 
a  fucceifor,  appear  greater  than  it  really  is — if  we 
call  to  mind  the  reafonable  difcontent  ot  the 
American  merchants  at  the  piracies  committed 
on  their  property  by  the  privateers  and  the  go- 
vernments of  the  French  iflands,  and  the  generdi 
indignation  of  the  people,  although  not  imme- 
diately affeded  by  thefe  a6ls  of  piracy,  we  fhall- 
perhaps  give  another  interpretation  to  the  pre* 

ference 
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ference  which  is  given  to  England,  than  that  of 
a  determination  to  iiibjugate  the  American  "ftates 
to  EngUfh  influence  ;■  amcafurcthat  would  meet 
with  the  mofr  aâive  oppolltion  among  the  fe^ 
deraîïfts  themfelvt^s,  and  which  never  can  be  car- 
ried into  efFeél,  unîefs  France  becomes  an  un- 
natural accomplice  in  the  -fcheme  by  adls  toward 
America  contrary  to  her  intereft,  her  juftice,  and 
the  greatnefs  of  her  charaAer. 

As  to  a  party  confifting  of  adherents  of  France, 
it  can  with  lefs  truth  be  faid  to  exiftin  the  United 
States  than  a  party  devoted  to  England.     I  con- 
fider  it  to  be  a  natural  thing,  that  men  who  have 
uniformly  endeavoured  to  give  a  republicani  ten- 
dency to  the  American  coniliitution  fliould  look 
up  to  the  prefent   conftitution  of  France   as  af- 
fording  aid   to  their  prctenfions  ;  but  1  am  per- 
fuaded  the  antifederaViJh  entertain    no    defigns 
derogatory  to  the  independence  and  interefts  of 
the  ftates.     When  the  governing  party  affed;  to 
forget  the  fcrvices  rendered  by  France   to  Ame- 
rica, and  boaft  of  it  as  part  of  their  political  fyf- 
tem,  it    is   not   furprifmg  that   their  opponents 
more  warmly  cheriili  the  remembrance  of  thofe 
fcrvices,   and  of  the  calamities  infliâed  by  Eng- 
land, which  latter  feem   to  be  forgotten  by  the 
government.     The  members  of  the  legillature, 
who  form  the  oppofition,  betray  no  criminal  at- 
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tachment  to  France  ;  nor  exhibit  any  figns  of 
voting  through  the  influence  of  the  French  go- 
vernment ;  nor  have  the  appearance,  in  any  re- 
fped,  of  looking  toward  France  with  any  other 
feelings  than  thofe  that  naturally  fpring  from  the 
intereft  the  United  States  have  in  an  alliance 
with  her — chiefly  to  balance  the  Englifh  influ- 
ence, which  they  imagine  they  have  too  much 
reafon  to  fear.  1  am  ftill  perfuaded  I  am  war- 
ranted in  ftating,  that  there  is  really  in  America 
lefs  of  what  may  be  called  a  French  party  than 
an  Engliih  one.  Î  do  not  know  whether  it  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  mifconduél  of  France,  or  to 
the  want  of  addrefs  in  her  old  or  her  new  go- 
vernment, or  to  an  indifference  to  the  gaining  a 
party  here,  but  it  is  certain  the  French  have  no 
party  in  this  country.  Whoever  will  give  him- 
felf  the  trouble  to  look  lleadily  at  the  politics  of 
the  country,  will  be  convinced  with  me  that  this 
is  faél. 

I  am  far  fr6m  confidering  this  as  a  fubjed:  of 
complaint  ;  ahd  I  fliould  be  glad  that  it  could  be 
afcribed  to  the  wifdom  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. The  objeél  of  a  government  that  forms 
a  party  in  a  foreign  nation,  is  to  influence  its 
public  ad:s,  and  to  controul  it  by  intrigue.  The 
objed  is  as  deftitute  of  juflice  as  of  magnanimity  ; 
it  undermines  the  independence  of  the  foreign 

{late. 
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ftate,  and  the  rights  of  nations  ;   and  its  means 
are   of  the  moft  odious  nature,  being  no  other 
than  the  fowing  of  corruption  and  domeftic  dif- 
fenfions  in   the  country.     Where  fuch  purpofes 
can  be  obtained,  by  fuch  means,  dcteftable  as  one 
and  the  other  are,   the  fuccefs  can  be  but  tem- 
porary.    They  are  foon  countermined  by  the  ufe 
of  the  fame  means  by  the  rival  nation  ;  and  the 
only  certain  efFeél  they  leave  behind  is  the  de- 
pravity and  confequent  misfortunes  of  the  people 
among  whom  they   are  pradifcd.     Although  I 
hazard   the  difgrace  of  being  deemed  romantic 
in  my  fentiments  on  this  fubjed,  I  am  not   the 
lefs  willing  to  declare,  that  1  confider  generofity, 
good  faith,  and  found  morals  as  the  means  of  fuc- 
cefs  the   moft  efficacious   and  eafily  applied,  in 
politics  as    well   as    in  private    conduél.     How 
much  is  the  power  of  a  nation  augmented,  in  the 
charader  it  acquires,  that  demands  nothing  that 
is  not  juft,  and  that  gives   in  its  treaties  with 
other  nations  even  more  than  is  demanded.     The 
intrigues  of  a  rival  nation  with  any  of  its  allies 
will  be  more  readily  and  perfedly  defeated  by  a 
frank  and   plain  conduél,   than  by  an  imitation 
of  thofe  intrigues,  which,   in  truth,  places  the 
nation  that  employs  them  in  a  ftate  of  real  hof- 
tihty  with  that  to  whom  it  is  even  then,  by  its 
miniflers,  making  profeiTions  of  fricndlliip.    The 
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reputation  and  importance  of  moft  cabinets,  and 
moft  ambaffadors,  no  doubt,  would  be  infinitely 
reduced,  if  they  were  compelled  to  renounce 
their  intrigues ,  but  the  interefts  of  ftates,  and 
the  happinefs  of  the  people  would  as  certainly 
be  greatly  increafed  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  that  I  can 
not  queftion,  that,  if  a  regard  to  integrity  is  in- 
capable of  working  a  revolution  in  the  policy  of 
cabinets,  fuch  a  revolution  will  inevitably  be 
brought  about  by  the  natural  progjrefs  of  know- 
ledge, which  cannot  fail  to  prove  its  utility. 

Although  the  eleâions  for  offices  in  the  fede- 
ral government,  and  thofc  in  the  fcveral  ftates, 
are  under  the  influence  of  party,  my  reader  mull: 
not  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  univerfally  range  themfelves  on  the  fide 
of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  Many  are  igno- 
rant of  their  motives  and  objeéls  ;  and  a  great 
number  of  others  regard  them  with  indifference, 
having  no  other  intention  than  to  return  the 
candidate  moil;  proper  for  the  office,  and  permit- 
ting themfelves  to  be  direded  in  their  votes  by 
fuch  as  they  deem  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
fubjed  than  themfelves.  The  fecurity  of  li- 
berty, the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  prefervation  of  the  prefent  form  of  go- 
vernment, are  the  objeds  of  their  attachment  ; 
and,   in  general,  they  live  in  the  pleafmg  per- 
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fuafion  that  there  can  be  no  other  fentiment  in 
public  affairs. 

A  painful  recolleAion  of  the  calamities  in- 
flidted  by  England,  during  their  ftruggles  for  in- 
dependence, and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
fervices  rendered  them  by  France  at  the  fame 
period,  are  the  common  fentiments  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  partiality  for  France  is,  no  doubt, 
increafed  by  the  reflexion  that  fhe  contends  for 
liberty  with  the  enemy  that  oppofed  their  inde- 
pendence; and  by  a  perfuafion  that  it  was  in 
America  that  France  was  firft  taught  to  love  li- 
berty. This  preference,  however,  for  the  inte- 
refts  of  France  is  by  no  means  fo  obftinate  as  not 
to  give  way  to  a  conviétion,  where  it  is  excited, 
that  France  has  defigns  upon  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  it  is  by  engendering 
fufpicions  of  that  nature,  that  the  party  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  French  interefts,  and  their  writers, 
have  endeavoured  for  a  year  paft  to  fhake  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  the  French  caufe. 
To  this  end  calumnies  on  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  falfe  and  infidious  conftru(5lions  of 
their  conduce:,  have  been  induftrioufly  ipread 
throudi  America. 

Whatever  has  come  within  my  own  obferva- 
tion,  or  I  have  gathered  from  others,  convinces 
me  that  I  have  given  a  faithful  pidure  of  the  mais 

of 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  the  American  States,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  it  will  be  faid — that  an  af- 
feélionate  remembrance  of  the  fhare  which  France 
had  in  the  eftablifliment  of  American  independ- 
ence^ and  the  refolution  not  to  fuf:er  herfclf  to 
make  the  flighted  breach  in  that  great  work, 
creeled  as  it  was  with  fuch  immenfe  coft,  are, 
either  one  or  the  other,  fentimcnts  difcrcditable 
to  the  American  people. 

NEW    STATES  FORMED    SINCE    THE    ADOPTION 
OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  new 
conftitution  in  178/,  and  the  firft  fittings  of  the 
new  congrefs  in  1  789,  the  Union  confifted  of  no 
more  than  thirteen  ftates  ;  but,  fmce  that  period, 
three  have  been  added  in  the  manner  prefcribed 
in  fuch  cafes  by  the  conftitution.  Kentucky, 
which  was  a  diftrid:  dependent  on  the  State  of 
Virginia,  was  raifed  into  a  ftate  by  an  aél  of  con- 
grefs, of  the  4th  of  February  1791  ;  and  Ver- 
mont, which  was  a  part  of  Nev/  Hampfliire,  was 
eredted  into  a  ftate  on  the  1 8th  of  June  in  the 
^.•:ï\q  year;  and,  on  the  ift  of  June  179^^  Ten- 
.  -^  ,  formerly  part  of  North  Carolina,  and  after 
uio  acceptance  of  the  conftitution  voluntarily 
ce4cd  by  that  ftate  to  the  Union,  under  the  name 

of 
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of  The  Governme7it  of  the  Territories  on  the  South 
of  the  Ohio,  was  alfo  declared  an  independent 
ftate. 

The  province  of  Maine,  part  of  the  State  of 
.MafTachufetts,  has  demanded  to  be  creeled  into 
a  feparate  ftate  ;  and  will  probably  be  declared 
fuch  in  the  firft  ot  fécond  feffion  of  the  next  con- 
grefs,  and  it  is  to  be  cxpe(fted  that  the  Union,  if 
it  preferves  its  independence,  will  at  length  con- 
{i{k  of  a  greater  number  of  ftates  than  at  prefent, 
by  portions  of  territory  being  difmembered  from 
the  fiâtes  of  the  greateft  extent,  and  eredied  into 
independent  ftates. 

Beiides  the  fixteen  ftates  which  at  prefent  form 
the  Union,  there  is  an  immenfe  trad:  of  land, 
bearing  the  name  of  TheTerritory  on  the  Norths  ' 
IFefî  of  the  Ohio  y  which  is  attached  as  a  diftrid:  to 
the  fovereignty  of  the  Union,  and  is  under  the 
immediate  jurifdidion  of  the  congrefs.  The  a(5l 
which  formed  this  territory  into  a  diftriél  under 
the  old  congrefs,  on  the  ift  of  July  1/87,  was 
afterwards  modified  by  the  new  conftitution. 
A  governor,  a  fccretary,  and  three  judges,  ap- 
pointed by  the  prefident  of  the  United  States,  the 
firft  for  three  years  and  the  others  for  four,  com- 
pofe  the  provilional  government  of  this  territory  ; 
which,  although  it  includes  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  acres,  contains  only 

four 
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four  thoufand  white  people.  The  Indians  form 
the  greater  part  of  its  population  ;  but  even  their 
numbers  are  not  great.  By  a  law  of  the  old  con- 
grefs,  of  the  13th  of  July  1  787,  this  territory  was 
authorifed  to  chufe  a  legiilative  affembly  when 
its  population  of  white  people  fhould  amount  to 
{{{tj  thoufand.  The  fame  law  included  other  li- 
beral regidations,  affociating  the  Terrkory  on  the 
North-  Weft  of  the  Ohio  with  the  reft  of  America 
in  the  rights  granted  by  the  conilitution.  It  alfo 
enjoined  the  inhabitants  to  obferve  a  iuft  and 
friendly  conduft  towards  the  Indians.  It  prohi- 
bited the  purchafe  of  lands  from  the  Indians  by 
individuals  without  the  exprefs  authority  of  con- 
grefs  ;  and  declared  that  this  territory  fliould  bear 
its  fliare  in  the  expences  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
Union» 

ELECTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  AXD  THE  VICE- 
PRESIDENT,   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

■  The  eleélion  of  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  being  a  fubjeA  of  the  mofi:  weighty  im- 
•portance  in  this  country,  and  it  having  happened 
that  I  was  in  America  when  an  elcd;ion  to  that 
high  office  took  place,  I  am  perfuaded  there  are 
manv  details  relative  to  the  fubjed;  that  will  be 
given  here  with  advantage. 

The 
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The  conftitution,  in  the  article  on  the  execu- 
tive power,  having  determined  the  conditions 
requh"ed  lor  the  office  of  prefident,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  duration  of  its  powers,  enjoins  the  mode 
of  elec^lion  to  the  refpediive  offices  of  prefident 
and  vice-prefident  ;  but  I  will  not  again  cite  the 
text,  which  will  be  found  in  the  firft  feélion  of 
the  fécond  article  of  the  conftitution. 

On  the  1  3th  of  September  1/88,  the  old  con- 
grefs,  having  received  the  ratification  of  the  con- 
ftitution froin  eleven  ftates,  and  the  other  forms 
prefcribed  for  its  ratification  being  complied  with, 
declared  the  conftitution  to  be  in  force.  It  ap- 
pointed the  firft  W^edncfday  of  the  following 
January,  for  the  choofing  the  eledlors  in  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  that  had  ratified  the  conftitution, 
which  electors  were  to  nominate  the  prefident  ; 
and  the  fi.rft  Vv^ednefday  in  the  February  follow- 
ing, for  the  aftembling  of  the  eledlors  in  the  fe- 
veral  ftates,  to  chufe  the  prefident  ;  and  the  firft 
Wednefday  of  March,  for  the  afi^embling  of  the 
new  congrefs  at  New  York,  (at  that  time  the  feat 
of  the  government),  when  the  feveral  branches 
of  the  government  were  to  commence  their  pro- 
ceedings under  the  new  conftitution. 

George  Waftiington  was  eledled  prefident,  on 
the  firft  Wednefday  in  February  17 8Q  ;  and  en- 
tered on  the  exercife  of  his  funélions,  with  the 

other 
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mother  authorities,  on  the  firft  Wedncfday  of  the 
following  March.  He  had  been  prelldent  of  the 
convention  ;  his  name  had  refounded  in  every 
part  of  America;  the  gratitude  and  veneration 
of  the  public  were  not  only  his  due,  but  eagerly 
accorded  to  him  ;  and  his  eleélion  was  without  a 
diifenting  voice.  John  Adams  w^as  at  the  fam& 
time  eleéled  vice-prefident.  •  ii 

The  conftitution,  in  furnifhing  the  legiflature 
with  a  general  rule  for  the  eleélion  of  prefident 
and  vice-prefident,  had  not  provided  for  every 
kind  of  vacancy  that  might  occur,  but  had  com- 
mitted that  tafk  to  the  legiflature  ;  and  I  think 
it  neceflary  to  give  the  law  as  it  exifts  at  prefent 
on  that  fubje6l. 

"LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  PASSED  IN  CONGRESS  ON 
THE  FIRST  OF  MARCH  1792,  IK  VIRTUE  OF 
AN  ARTICLE  OF    THE    CONSTITUTION. 

Seal.  ifl.  The  cafe  of  the  eleélion  of  prefi- 
dent or  vice-prefident  of  the  United  States  before 
the  ufual  period  of  eleélion,  which  cafe  is  here- 
inafter provided  for,  being  excepted,  the  eleélors 
for  the  chufmg  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident 
fliall  be  named  within  thirty-four  days  immedi- 
ately 
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ately  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 792  ;  and  thenceforth,  within  thirty-four 
days  immediately  preceding  the  firft  Wednefday 
of  December  in  the  fourth  year  after  the  laft 
eleélion.  The  faid  eleélors  fliall  be  equal  in 
number  to  that  of  the  fenators  and  reprefenta- 
tivcs  in  congrefs,  of  which  the  fevcral  ftates  fliall 
have  a  right  to  compofe  their  deputation,  at  the 
time  when  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  to  be 
chofen  fliall  enter  into  cflice  :  provided  that,  if 
the  new  apportioning  of  rcprelentatives,  in  virtue 
of  the  new  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants,  fhall 
not  take  place  before  the  peiriod  for  chufmg  the 
elecftors,  then  the  number  of  electors  fliall  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  number  of  fenators  and  repre- 
fcntatives  of  the  prefent  congrefs. 

Set?,  '^d.  The  eleftors  fliall  aflemble  and  vote 
on  the  firfl:  Wednefday  of  December,  in  each 
flate,  at  fuch  place  as  fliall  be  named  by  the 
legiilature  of  the  fliate  ;  and  fliall  draw  up  and 
•fign  three  certificates  of  theif  refpe^ive  votes, 
and  fliall  fold  up  and  feal  the  fame  feparately, 
and  fhall  indorfe  upon  the  cover  of  each  packet  à 
declaration,  that  it  contains  a  lifl:  of  the  votes  of 
the  fliate  for  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident  ; 
and  every  eleélor,  or  the  majority  of  elecSors,  fliall 
appoint  by  ballot  the  perfon  to  whom  they  will 
entruft  one  of  the  faid  certificates,  to  be  by  him 

conveyed 
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conveyed  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  at  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  government,  before  the 
firft  Wednef(iay  of  the  January  following  ;  arid 
fliall  addrefs  another  of  the  faid  certificates,  by 
the  poft,  to  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  at  the 
place  of  refidence  of  the  government  ;  and  fhall 
tranfmit  the  third  of  the  faid  certificates  to  the 
judge  of  the  diftrid  in  which  their  alfembly  fhall 
be  held. 

Se£î.  3d.  The  executive  power  in  each  ftate 
Ihall  caufe  to  be  drawn  up,  and  properly  certified, 
three  lifts  of  the  names  of  the  electors  of  the 
ilate,  and  fhall  tranfmit  the  fame  to  the  eleAors 
before  the  firfh  Wednefday  of  December  ;  and 
the  eiediors  ihall  add  one  of  the  faid  lifts  to  each 
of  the  before-mentioned  lifts  of  their  votes. 

Sc6i.  4th.  In  the  cafe  of  a  lifi:  of  tnc  votes  of 
a  ftate  not  arriving  at  the  place  of  refidence  of 
the  government  on  the  firft  Wednefday  in  Ja- 
nuary, the  fecretary  of  ftate  fhall  difpatch  an  ex*- 
prefs  to  the  judge  of  the  diftriél  of  fuch  ftate,  in 
whofe  hands  the  third  certificate  fliall  have  been 
depofited,  who  fliall  tranfmit  it  by  the  fame, 
melfenger  to  the  place  of  refidence  of  the  go*-, 
vernment. 

Scôî.  5  th.  The  congrefs  fliall  commence  its 
fittings  on  the  fécond  Wednefday  of  February, 
179s  ;  and  thenceforth,  on  the  fécond  Wednefday 

of 
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C){  the  February  following  each  afTembly  of  elec- 
tors ;  and  the  certificates,  or  as  many  of  them  as 
fhali  have  arrived,  fliall  be  opened,  the  votes 
counted,  and  names  of  the  perfons  elected  to  fill 
the  offices  of  prefident  and  vice-prefident  de- 
clared and  proclaimed,  according  to  the  lorms 
of  the  conftitution. 

Sea}.  6th.  In  the  cafe  of  the  prefident  of  the 
fenate  not  being  prefent  at  the  place  of  refidence 
of  the  government,  on  the  arrival  of  perfons 
charged  w^ith  thé  lifts  of  the  votes  of  the-  eleélors, 
fuch  perfon  iliall  deliver  the  lilts  to  the  fecretary 
of  ftate,  who  fliall  carefully  prefervc  them,  and 
remit  them  as  foon  as  poffible  to  the  prefident  of 
the  fenate. 

Seal.  7th.  The  perfons  appointed  by  the  elec- 
tors to  convey  the  lifts  to  the  prefident  of  the 
fenate,  fliall  receive,  at  the  time  of  delivering  the 
faid  lifts,  fifteen  pence  per  mile  for  the  diftance, 
by  the  high  road,  from  the  place  of  elcdion  to 
the  refidence  of  the  government. 

Seal.  8th.  If  any  perfon,  being  appointed  to 
convey  the  votes  of  the  electors  to  the  prefident 
of  the  fenate,  and  having  accepted  that  truft^ 
ihall  negled  to  difchargc  the  fame,  he  fliall  incur 
a  penalty  of  one  thoufand  dollars. 

Seâî.~  gth.  In  the  cafe  of  the  removal,  death, 
refrgnation,  or  incapacity  to  fill  his  office,  of  the 
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preiident  or  vice-prefident,  the  provifional  prefi- 
dent  of  the  fenate,  or,  where  no  fuch  officer  has 
been  appointed,  the  fpeakcr  of  the  houfe  of  re- 
prefentatives,  fhall  fulfil  the  duties  of  preiident 
of  the  United  States,  or  vice-prefident,  until  the 
prefident  or  vice-prefident  fhall  rcfiime  his  func- 
tions, or  a  new  elecftion  fhall  take  place. 

Seal.  loth.  When  the  offices  of  prefident  and 
vicc-prcfident  fliall  become  vacant  at  the  fame 
time,  the  fecretary  of  flate  fliall  give  notice  of 
the  fame  to  the  executive  power  of  each  flate  ; 
and  fhall  publifn  the  faid  notice  in  one  gazette  at 
leaft  of  each  flate,  in  which  it  fliall  be  declared 
that  the  eleélors  for  the  prefident  of  the  United 
States  will  be  appointed  or  chofen  in  the  feveral 
fiâtes,  within  the  thirty-four  days  immediately 
preceding  the  firfl  Wednefday  of  the  month  of 
December  following,  provided  a  fpace  of  two 
months  fliall  intervene  between  the  date  of  fuch 
notice,  and  the  firfl  Wednefday  of  the  Decem- 
ber following  ;  but  when  the  faid  fpace  of  time 
fhall  not  fo  intervene,  or  if  the  term  for  which 
the  late  prefident  and  vice-prefident  were  eîeéled 
does  not  expire  on  the  third  day  of  March  fol- 
lowing, then  the  fecretary  of  flate  fliall  declare 
in  fuch  notice  that  the  eledors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed or  chofen  within  the  thirty- four  days 
immediately  preceding  the  .firfl  Wednefday  of' 

December 
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December  in  the  following  year  ;  and  the  electors 
fliall  be  appointed  accordingly,  and  lliall  proceed 
as  is  provided  in  this  aÀ. 

Se5î.  nth.  The  only  evidence  that  fîiall  be 
required  of  the  refufal  to  accept  the  office  of 
prefident  or  vice -prefident,  or  refigna.tion  of  either 
of  the  faid  offices,  fhall  be  a  declaration  in  waiting 
to  that  effed,  figned  by  the  perfon  refufmg  to 
accept  or  refigning  fuch  office,  which  fhall  be 
tranfmitted  to  and  depofited  in  the  office  of  the 
fecretary  of  ftate. 

Sc6i.  12th.  The  term  for  which  the  prefident 
and  vice-prefident  fhall  be  chofen  fliall  be  four 
years  ;  commencing,  in  all  cafes,  on  the  4th  of 
March  following  the  day  of  the  élection. 

By  the  provifions  of  this  law,  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  conflitutlon,  the  power  of  declaring  the 
manner  of  nominating  the  eleélors  who  were  to 
choofe  the  prefident  and  vice-prefident,  was  left 
to  the  legiflatures  of  the  feveral  fiâtes  ;  and  the 
refait  was,  that  a  uniform  mode  was  not  adopted* 
In  fome  of  the  fiâtes  the  people  were  left  to  no- 
minate the  eleSiors,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
voted  for  other  offices;  in  others,  that  power 
vra.s  confided  to  the  legiflatures  themfelves.  The 
following  is  a  flatemcnt  fliewing  which  of  thefe 
modes  was  adopted  by  each  ftate  refpedlively. 

A  3  2  States 
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States  m  which  the  Ble5Î6rs  for  the  Trefdent  miâ 
Vtce-prejîdent  of  the  United  States  are  named 
by  the  People. 

Maflachufetts.  Kentucky. 

Pennfylvania.  South  Carolina. 

Virginia.  Georgia. 
TennefTee. 

States  in  which  the  "EleBors  for  the  Prejtdent  and 
Vke-prefide?it  of  the  U?tited  States  are  named  hy 
the  Leglflature. 

Vermont.  Delaware- 

New  Hampfhire.  New  Jerfey. 

Conneélicut.  '       Maryland. 
Rhode  Illand.  North  Carolina. 

New  York. 

ït  is  certainly  a  circumftance  at  which  one 
can  fcarcely  exprefs  too  much  furprife,  that  a 
public  aél,  including  an  intereft  fo  weighty  and 
general  as  that  of  the  choice  of  prefident,  fhould 
not  be  condud;ed  on  uniform  principles  through- 
out the  ftates  ;  and  that  the  privilege  of  nomi- 
nating the  eledîors  fhould  not  univerfally  refide 
in  the  people.  The  advocates  for  its  refiding  in 
the.  legiflatures  contend,  that  the  legiflatures,  be- 
ins; 
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ing  chofen  by  the  people,  and  for  a  fhort  period, 
their  nomination  of  eledlors  is,  in  fad,  that  of 
the  people  ;  and  that  the  nomination  of  ele6lors 
being  always  at  a  ftated  period,  the  people,  when 
they  choofe  the  legiflature,  have  it  before  their 
eyes  that  it  has  the  electors  to  name,  and  there- 
fore are  called  to  vote  for  fuch  members  as  they 
imagine  may  be  entrufted  with  that  funâ:ion. 
Their  opponents  maintain,  that  the  eleélion  of 
the  prefident  and  vice-prefideni;  by  the  people, 
in  an  immediate  and  diredb  manner,  is  an  in- 
alienable right,  and  which  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  conftitution  to  ratify  ;  that  the  conftitution, 
in  leaving  it  to  the  fe\eral  legiflatures  to  declare 
the  manner  of  nominating  the  ele(5lors,  had  in 
view  only  the  place  and  time  of  their  aflembling, 
and  never  meant  to  intrench  upon  one  of  the 
moft:  facred  rights  of  the  people  ;  and  that,  al- 
though the  legiflatures  are  chofen  for  a  fhort  pe- 
riod, and  the  time  of  norpinating  the  electors  is 
fixed,  fo  that  the  people  may  always,  in  their 
choice  of  the  members  of  the  legiflature,  keep 
in  mind  that  particular  trufl:,  yet  the  functions 
of  legiflator  and  of  eleélor  are  fo  abfolutely  dif- 
tind:,  that  the  man  who  is  the  moft  proper  for 
one  may  be  extremely  unfit  for  the  other. 

Mr.  Wafhington   was  a  fécond  time   chofen 
prefident  of  the  United  States,  on  the  firll:  Wed- 
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nefday  in  December  1792,  but  not  unammouilj, 
as  in  the  former  inftance,  an  appofition  already 
beginning  to  lliew  itfelf  in  the  Union.  He  had, 
however,  a  majority,  which  was  the  greater, 
becaufe  many  of  thofe  in  oppofition  perceiving 
that  he  would  be  chofen  in  defpite  of  their  ef- 
forts, did  not  declare  openly  againfl  him,  while 
fome  of  that  party  even  gave  him  their  vote. 
John  Adams  was  again  eleéled  vicc-preûdent, 
with  a  majority  that  greatly  exceeded  the  votés 
of  any  of  the  other  candidates. 

In  the  month  of  Odiober  179^,  Mr.  Wafh- 
ington  publicly  declared  his  refolution  of  retiring, 
on  account  of  infirmities  of  age,  and  requefted 
his  friends  and  adherents  not  to  nominate  him. 

The  fcrutiny  for  prefident  and  vice-prefident 
was  made  in  a  fitting  held  for  that  purpofe,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  law.  The  fenate 
having  come  down  to  the  chamber  occupied  by 
the  reprefentatives,  took  their  feats  on  the  right, 
as  is  the  cuftom  w  hen  the  two  houfes  unite  for 
particular  objeds.  The  vice»prefident,  aéling  in 
his  capacity  of  prefident  of  the  fenate,  was  featcd 
in  a  chair  on  the  right  of  that  occupied  by  the. 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives.  The 
chairs  of  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  and  the 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  flood  upon 
a  platform,  elevated  for  the  purpofe.     One  cojii- 

milîioner. 
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miffioner,  appointed  by  the  fenate,  and  two  by 
the  other  honfc,  ikt  at  a  table  at  the  foot  of  the 
platform;   and  the  ficretaries  of  the  two  houiès 
were  refpeaively  placed  at  tables  that  of  the  ie- 
natc  on  the   right,   and  the  other  on  the  left  of 
the  platform,   and  immediately  below  it.     The 
fecretary  of  the  fenate  having  read   the  law  re- 
gulating the  mode  of  opening  the  fcrutiny,   and 
the  inftruments   of  the  two  houfes  refpeélively 
appointing  the  commiffioners,  the  vice-prefident 
fucceffively   drew  from  two  boxes,  which  flood 
before  him,  the  votes  from  the  feveral   ftates  for 
the  nomination  of  prefident  and  vice-prefident  of 
the  United   States-     The   votes,  together  with 
papers  relative  to  the  election,  were  fealed  up  in 
a  packet  from  each  flate,  agreeable  to  the  law  of 
the   111  of  March,    17g2.     The  vice-prefident, 
having  broken  the  feals,  read  the  general  return 
of  the  eleâion  of  each   flate,  certifying  its  va- 
lidity ;  after  which,  the  fccretary  of  the  fènate 
declared  the  feveral  votes  of  the  eied;ors,  and  read 
their  feveral  fignatures.      All  the  papers  were 
then,  by  order  of  the  vice-prefident,   handed  to 
the  commiffioners,  w^ho  mutually  examined  and 
checked  the  whole,  and  feverally  made  entries  of 
the  votes  for  each  candidate..     Mr.  Sedgwick, 
the  commilîioner  of  the  fenate,  having  compared 

A  a  4  and 
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and  checked  his  lift  with  thofe  of  Mr.  Sit- 
GREAVE  and  Mr.  Parker,  the  commilïioners 
of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  read  aloud  the 
general  fummary  of  the  returns,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  feveral  packets  had  been  opened  by 
the  prefident.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
fummary. 
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The  vice-prefideht  then  declared,  that  In  vir- 
tue of  the  conftitution,  the  candidate  having  the 
grcateft  number  of  votes  above  an  abfolute  ma- 
jority of  the  ele<5lor3,  was  the  perfon  appointed  to 
be  prefident  ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  elec- 
tors being  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  the  can- 
didate having  feventy-one  votes  was  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  duly  elefted. 

As  the  choice  feil  upon  himfelf,  and  by  his 
prefeht  office  it  became  his  duty  to  proclaim 
himfelf  prefident,  he  betrayed  evident  ilgns-  of 
embarraffmcnt  ;  and  did  not  recover  from  his 
agitation  tiil  after  fom.e  m.oments  of  filence  ; 
when  he  declared,  that  John  Adams,  having  fe- 
venty-one votes,  a  number  beyond  an  abfolute 
majority  required  by  the  conftitution,  and  no  can- 
didate having  more,  votes,  John  Adams  was 
eleéled  and  proclaimed  prefident  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years — ^and  that  Thomas  Jefferfon, 
having  fixty-eight  votes,  and  no  other  candid'ate 
having  the  fame  number,  was  elc^ed  and  pro- 
claimed vice-prefident,  for  the  fame  term  of  four 
years.  He  concluded  this  concifc  proclamation, 
by  befeeching  the  Almighty  to  favour  and  proteâ: 
the  objefts  of  the  cletflion. 

The  fundlions  of  the  new  prefident  were  not 
to  commence  till  the  4th  of  March  ;  and  John 
Adams,  in  his  quality  of  vice-prefident,  continued 

to 
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to  be  prefident  of  the  fenate.  Fifteen  days  after- 
wards, he  requeued  that  houfe  to  name  a  provi- 
iional  prefident,  that  he  might  employ  the  inter- 
val in  preparing  for  the  funélions  of  his  high 
oiîice. 

The  fecretary  of  ftate,  whofe  duty  it  was  to 
inform  Mr.  Jefferfon  of  his  nomination  to  the 
office  of  \  ice-prefident,  fent  an  exprefs  to  him  for 
that  purpofe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  duplicate  of 
the  difpatch  by  the  regular  poft.  The  precaution 
turned  out  to  be  neceffary  ;  for  the  extraordinary 
meffenger  fell  fo  fuddenly  and  extremely  ill,  at 
the  diftance  of  forty  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
that  he  was  not  even  able  to  declare  the  objed  of 
his  difpatches  ;  and  it  was  by  the  poft  that  Mr. 
Jefferfon  received  the  account  of  his  nomination. 
Mr.  Jefferfon  proceeded  to  Philadelphia,  and  on 
the  4th  of  March  the  new  members  of  the  exe- 
cutive authority  entered  on  their  funétions. 

The  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  which  by  the 
conflitution  was  diifolved  on  the  3d  of  March  of 
its  fécond  year,  no  longer  exifted.  The  conflitu- 
tion, in  prefcribing  to  the  new  prefident  the  ne- 
celTity  of  taking  the  oath  before  he  entered  on 
the  exercife  of  his  functions,  had  not  declared  at 
what  time,  or  in  what  manner,  or  before  whom 
the  oath  was  to  be  taken.  John  Adams  followed 
the  example  of  his  predeceflbr;  he  repaired  to 

the 
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the  houfe  of  repreferxtatives,  preceded  by  tliç 
IkerifFs,  marfhals,  and  other  officers,  and  placed 
himfelf  in  the  chair  occupied  by  the  fpeaker 
during  the  fittings  of  the  houfc.  Such  members 
of  the  fenate  as  remained  in  the  town,  took  their 
ordinary  feats;  the  other  feats  were  filled  with 
fpeélators,  among  whom  were  many  ladies.  Mr. 
Jefferfon,  the  new  vice-prefident,  placed  himfelf 
at  the  foot  of  the  platform  on  the  right,  and  the 
late  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives  on 
the  left.  In  the  front,  and  round  a  table,  were 
four  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  among  whom  w^asMr.ELSWORTH» 
the  chief  juftice.  The  galleries  and  tribunes  were 
crowded.  The  foreign  miniftcrs,  although  not 
formally  invited,  attended  without  ceremony, 
and,  with  many  others,  flood  behind  the  plat- 
form. The  prefident,  the  ûmplicity  of  whofe 
drefs  was  not  diftinguifhed  by  any  thing  but  a 
black  cockade  and  a  fword,  pronounced  a  dif- 
courfe,  in  which  he  declared  his  political  faith  • 
after  which,  having  defcended  from  the  platform, 
he  repeated,  in  a  loud  voice,  the  ufual  oath,  after 
the  chief-juftice,  and  kiffed  the  book  of  the  evan- 
gelifts,  and  then  returned  to  the  platform.  In  a 
fhort  time  after,  he  retired,  preceded  by  the 
ofBcers  who  accompanied  him  on  his  entrance. 

Nothing 
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Nothing  can  be  more  fimple  than  the  cere- 
mony of  this  inftallation  ;  bat  this  very  iimplicity 
has  fomething  in  it  fo  delightful,  fo  noble,  and 
■fo  nearly  refembling  the  grandeur  of  antiquity, 
that  it  commands  our  reverence,  and  feizes  upon 
our  worthieft  afîe(5lions.  I  fpeak  at  leaft  of  the 
efFeél  it  produced  on  my  feelings.  This  change 
of  the  perfons  exercifmg  the  moft  awful  functions 
of  the  ftate,  with  fo  little  pomp,  but  with  fo 
great  folemnity  ;  and  which  places  a  man  who, 
the  evening  before,  was  among  the  crowd  of 
fimple  citizens,  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
while  he  who  held  the  firft  office  of  the  ftate 
the  preceding  evening,  is  returned  again  to  the 
clafs  of  fmiple  citizens — is  full  of  the  qualities 
that  conftitute  true  greatnefs. 

The  prefence  of  the  late  prefident,  who  mingled 
■with  the  other  fped:ators  of  this  fcene,  added  to 
its  intereft,  and  compleated  the  greatnefs  of  its 
efFea. 

Mr.  Jefferfon,  having  returned  to  the  chamber 
of  the  fenate,  took  the  oath,  in  prefence  of  the 
members  and  the  fecretar)";  having  firft  pro- 
nounced a  fhort  difcourfe,  full  of  talent  and  wif- 
dom,  and  which  received  the  approbation  of  all 
who  did  not  attend  with  a  refolution  to  be  difla- 
tisfied  with  Mr.  Jefferfon's  condud. 

DFPART- 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER,  IN 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  are  three  departments  in  the  executive 
government — the  department  of  ftate,  that  of 
finances,  and  that  of  war.  A  perfon,  who  bears 
the  title  of  fecretary  of  the  department,  is  at  the 
head  of  each  ;  they  aél  under  the  authority  of 
the  prefident,  who  may  avail  himfelf  of  their 
councils  when  he  thinks  proper,  but  is  not  com- 
pelled to  do  fo. 

An  attorney-general  of  the  United  States  is  at-  '| 
tached  to  the  executive  government  ;  whofe  func- 
tions are,  to  profecute  in  the  fuprcme  court  of 
the  States,  all  fuits  in  which  the  government  of 
the  Union  is  interefted,  and  to  give  his  opinion 
on  matters  relative  to  law  to  the  prefident,  when 
he  demands  it  ;  and  to  the  heads  of  the  feveral 
departments,  in  law  matters  concerning  the  de- 
partment, when  it  is  required  of  him.  Laws 
that  have  paiTed  fmce  the  creation  of  the  office 
of  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  have 
appointed  the  perfon  who  fills  that  office,  one  of 
the  commifïioners  of  the  fmking  fund,  and  for 
the  redu<5lion  of  the  national  debt. 

He  is  permitted,  in  common  with  the  attof- 
nies-general  of  the  feveral  fiâtes,  to  purfue  hi» 
profeiTion  in  the  affairs  of  individuals. 

JUDICATURE, 
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JUDICATURE. 

The  judicature  of  the  United  States  is  com- 
pofed  of  courts  of  diârid:,  courts  of  circuit,  and 
a  fupreme  court  ;  and  thefe  have  exclusive  jurif- 
di(5tion  of  all  fuits  that  afFe<^  the  iaterefb  of  the 
Union.  The  courts  of  dill:ri(5l  are  held  in  every 
fbate  four  times  a  year,  by  a  judge  appointed  by 
the  general  government,  and  refiding  for  that 
purpofe  in  the  flate.  They  take  cognizance  of 
crimes  and  offences  againll  the  general  laws  of 
the  Union,  committed  within  the  diftriél,  or  on 
the  fea  w^ithin  its  jurifdiélion,  when  the  penalty 
does  not  exceed  thirty  ftripes  with  a  whip,  or 
the  payment  of  a  hundred  dollars  ;  and  of  all 
caufes  belonging  to  the  admiralty,  including  lei- 
zures  made  in  purfuance  of  the  laws  of  the  gene- 
ral government  relative  to  imports,  commerce, 
or  navis:ation,  w^hen  fuch  feizures  are  made  with- 
ia  their  jurifdiélion.  They  have  alfo  cognizance, 
in  conjun<5tion  with  the  courts  of  the  particular 
ftatC;  and  the  courts  of  circuit,  of  caufes  in  which 
foreigners  complain  of  wrongs  done  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  or  in  violation  or  any  treaty 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  of  all  caufes  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  common  law,  in  which  the  ge- 
neral government  is  the  plaintitf,  and  when  the 
objets  in  dilpute  do  not  exceed  the  value  of  a 

hundred 
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hundred  dollars.  The  courts  of  diftriél  have 
alfo  exclufive  cognizance  of  fuits  againft  confuls 
and  vice-confuls.  Ail  caufcs  determined  by  the 
courts  of  diftriét,  except  thofe  concerning  the 
admiralty,  are  tried  by  jury. 

The  courts  of  circuit  are  held  by  a  judge  of 
the  fupreme  court,  and  judges  of  the  diftriél. 
The  United  States  are  divided  into  three  circuits; 
the  eaftern  circuit,  comprifmg  the  ftates  on  the 
eaft,  extending  to,  but  exclufive  of  New^  York  ; 
the  midland  circuit,  comprifmg  the  ftates  of 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Pennfylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia  ;  and  the  fouthern  circuit, 
comprifmg  the  fiâtes  to  the  fouth  of  Virginia. 
Courts  of  circuit  are  held  twice  a  year  in  each 
ftate  :  they  have  cognizance,  in  conjunélion  with 
the  courts  of  the  different  ftates,  of  all  civil  caufes, 
where  the  matter  in  difpute  amounts  to  the  value 
of  five  hundred  dollars,  independent  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  fuit,  and  in  which  the  Union  is 
interefted,  or  a  foreigner  is  a  party,  or  the  dif- 
pute is  between  citizens  of  different  ftates  ;  and 
an  exclufive  cosfnizance  of  all  criminal  matters 
committed  againft  the  Union.  They  are  alfo; 
courts  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
ofdillria. 

The  fupreme  court  of  the  Union  is  compofed 
of  a  chief-juilice,  and  five  judges,  which  latter 

have 
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have  rank  among  themfelves,  according  to  the 
dates  of  their  appointment  ;  it  holds  its  fittings 
twice  a  year,  at  the  place  which  is  the  feat  of  the 
government  ;  it  has  exclufive  jurifdiélion  over  all 
civil  caufes  where  any  one  of  the  ilates  is  a  party, 
except  where  the  adverfe  party  is  a  citizen  of 
the  fame  ftate  ;  and  over  all  fuits  inftituted  againft 
foreign  ambaifadors  or  envoys,  or  their  domeftics, 
confidently  with  the  law  of  nations.  Its  juriA 
di<5lion  extends  alfo,  but  not  exclufively,  to  fuits 
in  which  an  ambaffador  or  other  foreign  minifter 
is  plaintiff,  or  in  which  confuls  or  vice-confuls 
are  intereflied.  It  is  a  general  court  of  appeal 
from  the  judgment  of  the  courts  of  circuit,  or  of 
the  different  tribunals  of  the  feveral  ftates. 

All  the  federal  courts  ha^^e  authority  to  make 
rules  to  regulate  proceedings  before  them,  and 
to  adminifter  oaths. 

The  attorney-general  of  the  United  States, 
w^ho  muft  refide  at  the  feat  of  governùient,  con- 
duéls  the  caufes  of  the  government  in  the  fu- 
preme  court  ;  and  a  counfel  appointed  by  the  ge- 
neral government  refides  in  each  ftate  or  diflnét, 
to  condud  in  the  courts  of  diftriâ;  and  courts  of 
circuit  criminal  antl  civil  caufes  on  behalf  of  the 
government. 

The  diftance  of  the  ftates  of  Kentucky  and 
Tcnneffee,  and  of  the  province  of  Maine,  from 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  the 
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the  feat  of  the  federal  government,  making  It  in- 
convenient to  hold  courts  of  circuit  in  them, 
their  courts  of  diftrid;  are  authorifed  to  exercife 
the  jurifdid:ion  belonging  to  the  courts  of  circuit, 
except  in  cafes  of  appeal,  v^hich  are  carried  be- 
fore the  fupreme  federal  court.  The  fame  au- 
thority is  given  to  the  courts  of  diftricl  in  the 
territories  of  the  north- weft,  which  as  yet  are  not 
formed  into  a  ftate. 

The  juries  that  ferve  in  the  federal  courts  are 
chofen  according  to  the  forms  obferved  in  the 
refpeélive  ftates  w^here  thefe  courts  happen  to  be 

held. 

CRIMINAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  crimes  and  offences  of  which  the  federal 
tribunals  take  cognizance,  are  only  fuch  as  are 
committed  againft  the  Union,  or  committed  in 
territories  under  the  immediate  jurifdid:ion  of  the 
Union.  In  the  firft  clafs  are — treafons  ;  rebel- 
lions ;  refufal  to  pay  impofts  enjoined  by  the 
Union  ;  fmuggling  ;  frauds  committed  by  officers 
of  the  revenue,  in  matters  of  revenue  ;  in  a 
word,  every  offence  againft  laws  pafted  by  the 
congrefs.  In  the  fécond  clafs  are — crimes  and 
offences  committed  on  the  feas,  or  in  forts  or" 
arfenals  belonging  to  the  Union;  and,  in  cafe  of 
the  feat  of  government  being  removed  to  Fede^ 
ral-city>  all  crimes  and  offences,  of  what  nature 

foever> 
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foever,  committed  in  that  city,  or  in  a  diil:ri(fl 
furrounding  it  of  ten  miles  fquare. 

The  crime  of  treafon,  as  it  is  defined  bj  the 
conftitution  ;  wilful  murders,  committed  in  forts> 
arfenals,  &c.  belonging  to  the  Union,  or  com- 
mitted on  board  of  American  vefTels  in  the  open 
feas,  or  in  the  feveral  roads  ;  the  treachery  of 
mafters  difpofmg  of  vciTels  or  cargoes  committed 
to  their  charge,  for  theij  own  profit,  or  delivering 
fuch  veffels  to  pirates  ;  a  confpiracy  of  failors  to 
prevent  the  mafter  from  defending  himfelf  againft 
pirates  ;  piracies  committed  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States>  under  foreign  colours,  on  the  vef- 
fels  or  cargoes  belonging  to  the  Union,  or  to  ci- 
tizens of  the  Union  ;  forging  of  national  fecuri- 
ties;  debafing  of  money  by  officers  of  the  mint, 
or  thefts  committed  by  them  of  gold  or  filver 
coin  from  the  mint;  theft  of  money  or  notes 
fi'om  letters,  made  by  the  letter-carriers  of  the 
pofl  offices  ;  and  the  robbery  or  opening  of  the 
mail  on  the  highways,  or  the  robbery  of  them  in 
the  poft  offices,  or  opening  of  them  by  perfons 
not  authorifed — are  crimes  puniffied  with  death. 

Robbery,  and  the  receiving  of  ftolen  goo^ls,  are 
punilhed  with  whipping,  which  is  never  to  ex- 
ceed thirty-nine  ftripes  ;  and  forging  o£  bills  of 
lading,  lliip's  books,  or  regiiiers,  or  other  fuch. 
documents,  are  punifiied  with  the  pillory,  and 
B  b  2  ixnprifonment 
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imprifonment  not   to   exceed  more  than  three 
years. 

All  other  crnTies  and  offences  agalnft  the  gene- 
ral government,  including  dealings  in  the  flave 
trade,  w  hich  the  laws  of  the  Union  prohibit,  are 
punifîied  by  fines  and  imprifonment  of  various 
degrees. 

Although  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  the/ 
Union  cannot  be  charged  with  crnelty,  when 
compared  with  that  of  moft  ftates  of  Europe,: 
efpecially  England,  one  is  not  the  lefs  furprifed 
to  fee,  in  a  code  abounding  with  the  puniflim^ents 
of  whipping,  the  pillory,  and  death,  that  fine  and 
imprifonment  are  the  only  puniflimcnts  for  the 
crimes  of  wilfully  flitting  the  nofcs,  tongues,  or 
ears  of  a  human  being. 

I  cannot  prevail  on  myfelf  to  believe,  that  the 
congrefs  will  not,  ere  it  be  long,  infufe  into  its 
jurifprudence  the  benign  temper  of  the  legiflature 
of  Pennfylvania,  whofe  example  has  been  follow-^ 
ed  by  many  other  of  the  ftates.  Independent  of 
the  great  moral  and  political  motives  which  re- 
commend that  conduct  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  muft  at  length  be  moved  by  the  hard 
and  cruel  contraft  of  punifliments  inflid:ed  in 
the  fame  place,  and  for  the  fame  fpecies  of  crime, 
according  as  the  fentence  happens  to  be  pafled 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  federal   government,  or 

thofe 
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thofe  of  the  refpeélive  ftates — for  the  fentence  of 
a  federal  court  is  executed  in  the  place  where  it 
is  paiTed.  This  contraft  is  painful  in  an  un- 
common degree  at  Philadelphia  ;  where  the 
Union  having  no  prifon  peculiar  to  itfelf,  crimi- 
nals fentenced  by  the  federal  courts  to  impri- 
fonment  are  confined  in  the  fame  prifon  with 
offenders  fentenced  by  the  courts  of  Pennfylvania, 
but  are  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  humane  and  falutax)'-  regulations  of 
that  ftate  in  its  prifons. 

CIVIL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

\  The  laws  of  the  Union  in  civil  matters,  like 
thofe  of  the  feveral  ftates,  are  for  the  nioft  part 
the  Engliili  laws,  accompanied  with  all  the  de- 
lays and  intricacies  arifmg  from  complicated  and 
difficult  forms.  It  w^ould  be  a  great  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  American  people,  to  fimplify  the 
proceedings,  and  even  many  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  ;  and  it  is  a  reform  fometimes  talked  of, 
but  the  uadertaking  is  great  and  difcouraging. 
The  lawyers,  educated  in  the  principles  of  this 
embarraffed  code,  and  accuftomed  to  its  pra<ftices, 
would  reluélantly  change  them  for  others  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  fuppofed  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
fo  perfuaded  of  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the 
fyftem,  that  they  would  oppofe  the  introduction 
B  b  3  of 
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of  any  other  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ren:iembered  that 
law-fuits,  although  ruinous  to  clients,  are  the 
harveir  of  lawyers.  This  clafs  of  men  compofes 
much  moic  than  half  of  the  legiflature  of  the 
Uiiion,  as  well  as  ot  the  legiflatures  of  the  different 
ftates  ;  and  rhefe,  I  am  afraid,  are  too  powerful 
re  f  )ns  to  permit  us  to  hope  for  any  fpeedy  re- 
form in  the  law. 

One  of  the  moft  remarkable  laws  of  the  Union 
is  that  relative  to  llavery  ;  but  it  may  be  confi- 
dcred  as  fpringing  from  principles  of  policy,  ra- 
ther than  enlightened  reafons  of  jurifprudence. 
We  have  feen  that  the  conftitution  permitted, 
till  1808,  the  bnportation,  hi  the  JeveralJîateSy  of 
fuch  perfons  as,  till  that  period,  the  Jeveraïjîates 
JJiould  judge  it  expeâùent  to  permit  to  he  imported  \ 
and  by  this  defcription  the  conftitution  meant  to 
defignate  jlaves  ;  v/hich  tem.porary  countenance 
given  to  the  flave  trade  the  conftitution  could 
not  openly  acknowledge,  without  an  abfurd  con- 
tradiélion  of  the  liberal  principles  it  had  pre- 
mifed  ;  nor  could  it  openly  prohibit  the  ilave 
trade,  without  a  certainty  of  the  law  being  op- 
pofed  by  the  fouthern  ftates.  By  this  vague  de- 
fignation  the  fxamers  of  the  conftitution  crept  out 
of  this  embarraftment  ;  and,  however  grofs  the 
fubterfuge  may  be,  we  can  fcarcely  blame  them  ; 
fmce,  while  they  preferved  the  exiftence  of  the 

Union 
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Union  at  the  difficult  period  when  the  conftitu- 
tion  was  framed,  they  named  a  term  not  far 
dillant  for  the  extinction  of  that  deteftable  traffic. 

In  ]  79^}  the  congrefs  paffed  a  law,  prohibit- 
ing American  veffels  to  carry  Haves,  under  the 
penalty  of  two  thoufand  dollars,  and  confifcatioîi 
of  the  flaves  and  veiTels  ;  and  this  law,  although 
fometimes  eluded,  is  for  the  greater  part  rigor- 
oufly  enforced,  of  which  I  have  feen  m.any  in- 
llances  during  my  ftay  in  America.  It  is  eveii 
difficult  and  expenfive  to  elude  it;  for  the  Qua- 
kers purfue  offenders  againft  this  law  with  in- 
credible activity  and  inveteracy.  The  merchants 
who  make  the  attempt  mufi:  provide  falfe  bills 
of  lading,  and  make  oath  that  the  cargo  is  the 
property  of  foreign  merchants,  and  employ  others 
to  take  the  fame  oath  ;  and  all  this  is  attended 
with  great  expence. 

A  law  of  1793,  prohibits  the  giving  of  an 
afylum  to  any  perfon  engaged  to  ferve  another^ 
ordaining  a  fine  to  be  levied  upon  all  offenders 
in  this  cafe,  and  declaring,  that  the  perfon  who 
flies  from  his  mafter  fhall  be  liable  to  be  fent  back 
to  him.  In  this  law  the  congrefs  avoided  the 
ufe  of  the  word  JIaves,  although  it  w^as  to  pro- 
vide againft  the  flight  of  concealment  of  flaves 
that  it  was  palled,  there  being  little  reafon  for 
apprehenfions  about  domeftics  engaged  for  a  term. 

Bb4  The 
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The  jurifprudence  of  the  Union  relative  to  ilaves, 
is  confined  to  thefe  two  articles. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

The  department  of  flate  is  alfo  that  of  foreign 
affairs,  which  indeed  form  its  principal  bufinefs. 
The  fecretary  of  Hate,  who  is  at  the  head  of  this 
department,    is   the   keeper   of  the  feals  of  the 
Union.     It  is  his  oface  to  counterfign  the  laws, 
and  to  promulgate  them  ;  he  has  the  cuftody  of 
the   papers   of  the  old   congrefs,  and    has   other 
functions  ;   but  his  principal   employment  is  to 
tranfaél   affairs   with  foieign  powers.     The  ex- 
pences  incurred  for  foreign  affairs  amounted,  for 
the  four  ûiû.  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  new 
conftitution,   to    no   more   than   forty   thoufand 
dollars  annually.      Since  that  period  the  number 
of  the  minillers  and  confuls  of  the  Union  in  fo- 
reign countries  being  encreafed,  the  ordinary  an-  ^ 
nual  expences  for  foreign  affairs  have  amounted 
to    fixty  thoufand  dollars  ;   and  the  expences  at-: 
tending  the  execution  of  the  different  treaties 
made  by  the  Union  during  the  laff  three  years, 
have  occafjoned   the  granting  of  extraordinaries 
gyeatly  exceedijag  the  arnount   of  ordinary   ex- 
pences.    The  treaty  with  Algiers  coft  the  Union 
more  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  dollars.     The 
amount  p£  expences,  ordinary  and  extraordinary, 
'^  '     '  for 
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for  foreign  affairs,   from  the  year   1  /  QO  to  this 
time,   is  more  than  two  milUons  of  dollars. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  United  States  ^ 
might  have  fpared  ?,  great  part  of  this  expence, 
had  their  politics  been  direâed  with  a  little  more 
wifdom.  Nor  would  the  faving  of  money  have 
been  the  greatefl  advantage  they  would  have 
reaped  ;  it  is  probable  they  would  have  been  able 
to  fhun  the  interior  troubles,  with  which  it  is  too 
plain  they  are  now  menaced  ;  to  avoid  the  very 
'  delicate  and  embarraifmsr  fituations  in  which 
they  have  more  than  once  been  plunged,  and 
are  now  more  than  ever  involved  ;  to  preferve  the 
bleffmgs  of  peace  for  many  years  ;  to  fecure  the 
exillcnce  of  the  Union,  v/hich  is  the  fource  of 
their  ftrength,  and  which  cannot  be  fhaken  but 
through  their  connection  with  foreign  countries  ; 
in  a  word,  to  place  out  of  the  reach  of  danger 
that  independence  which  they  won  with  fo  much 
glory  to  themfelves,  the  right  to  w^hich  cannot 
be  contelled,  but  which  has  no  longer  any  real 
exiflencc,  except  in  the  mouths  of  their  own 
declaimers.  Proud  with  reafon  of  having  thrown 
off  the  oppreiTive  yoke  of  England,  the  United 
States  were  too  ready  to  play  a  part  among  the 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and  to  involve  themfelves  in 
the  interefts  of  foreign  powers,  from  which  na- 
ture had  moft   happily  feparatcd   them.     They 
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involved  themfelves  in  thofe  foreign  interefls 
the  moment  they  fent  minifters  to  foreign  courts, 
and  received  their  minifters  in  return  ;  from  that 
moment  they  expofed  themfelves  to  the  dangers 
that  the  weak  are  placed  in  relative  to  the  ftrong, 
among  nations  as  well  as  individuals  ;  they  re- 
duced themfelves  to  the  neceffity  of  praélifnig 
duplicity,  an  indifpenfable  condition,  w^hen  he 
who  13  weak  allies  himfelf  to  him  who  is  ftrong  ; 
and  the  more  indifpenfable  in  politics,  inafmuch 
as  juftice  has  been  hitherto  contemned  in  that  ' 
art,  the  will  of  the  more  powerful  being  the  only 
law.  In  receiving  foreign  minifters,  they  gave 
rife  to  intrigues,  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe 
their  mafters  believed  it  to  be  their  intereft  to 
difturb  their  tranquillity,  and  check  their  grow- 
ing profperity.  In  a  ftate  where  political  concerns 
are  as  yet  little  comphcated,  the  reftdence  of  fo- 
reign minifters  is  more  mifchievous  than  in  others, 
even  when  they  have  received  no  inftruélions 
from  their  courts  to  cultivate  intrigues,  which 
is  a  cafe  difficult  to  imagine.  They  arc  ready 
enough  to  render  themfelves  of  importance,  and 
to  give  confequence  to  their  employments  ;  if 
they  fucceed  in  fome  underhand  prac^lice,  if  they 
corrupt  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  or  fome  member  of 
the  government,  if  they  pave  the  way  for. the  in- 
fluence and  intereft  s  of  their  courts^  or  feem  to 

do 
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do  fo,  they  are  fure  to  win  the  favour  of  their 
mafters;  for  courts  will  intrigue  every  where>  and 
will  have  a  party  wherever  they  can  ;  and  thus 
they  pafs  for  men  of  talents  and  induftry  ;  and 
while  the}'  fow  the  feeds  of  difcord  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  refide,  they  create  a  title  to  re- 
wards, and  gain  a  ftep  toward  preferment.  And 
thefe  truths  are  the  more  alarming,  in  proportion 
as  the  cabinet  that  fends  the  ambaffador  is  ftrong, 
and  has  an  intereil:  in  leffening  the  power  of  the 
ftate  where  he  refides,  and  in  proportion  as  that 
contains  in  it  circumftances  dangerous  to  its  una- 
nimity ;  in  a  word,  as  it  contains  inore  or  leis 
of  thofe  circumftances  whofe  combination  forms 
the  exiftence  of  the  United  States.  « 

The  ambalfadors  of  lefs  powerful  ftates  slS:  on 
the  fame  principles  ;  and  the  application  of  them 
folely  is  different.  They  flatter  the  opinions  of 
their  cabinets,  and  lull  them  with  ftatements  in 
which  truth  is  not  ftriélly  confulted  ;  and  thus 
they  cultivate,  in  their  refpeélive  governments, 
ppmions  and  defigns  mifchievous  to  their  fubjecfts. 
If  it  happens  that  they  belong  to  a  party  at  home, 
their  difpatches  take  the  colour  of  the  party.  It 
is  a  univerfal  paffion  to  be  of  importance  in  the 
world,  but  the  agents  of  governments  are  the 
moft  infeded  by  it.  They  fill  their  difpatches 
with  hearfays,  converfations,  fufpicions  uttered 
oi  fome,  denunciations  againft  others,  and  re- 
ports 
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ports  fpringing  from  their  prejudices  only,  from 
•v\^hich  they  draw  conclufions  that  fill  the  minds 
of  their  employers  with  perplexities,  confirm 
them  in  their  prejudices,  and  engage  them  in 
hafty  and  impolitic  meafures. 

When  a  minifter  is  charged  with  a  négocia- 
tion, the  danger  is  ftill  more  imminent.  With 
whatever  prudence  and  forefight  his  cabinet  may 
draw  up  his  inftruélions,  ftill  they  muft  include, 
fome  latitude.  The  ambafiador's  probity,  his 
judgment,  and  his  information,  can  be  the  only 
guarantees  of  his  conforming  himfelf  to  his  in- 
llrucfHons.  He  may  even  involuntarily  exag- 
gerate, in  his  correfpondence,  the  obftacles  he 
has  to  encounter  ;  he  may  mifcalculate  the  over- 
tures that  are  made  to  him,  on  the  part  of  the 
■ftate  with  whom  he  treats  ;  if  he  is  to  be  cor-: 
rupted,  the  minifters  with  whom  he  has  to  deal, 
will  not  fail  to  give  him  his  price,  and  he  w411 
confent  to  a  treaty  which  facrifices  fome  of  the 
articles  of  his  infiiructions,  or  includes  articles 
not  to  be  found  in  them.  In  a  word,  he  will 
agree  to  fomething  contrary  to  the  intentions  of 
his  court.  How  many  more  topics  of  the  fame 
kind  might  thefe  obfervations  include  ? — It  is 
true  the  ratification  of  fuch  a  treaty  is  not  in- 
evitable ;  but  the  government  of  a-  ftate,  already 
weak,  is  not  in  the  fame  condition  to  refufe  the 

ratification 
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ratification  of  a  treaty,  iigned  by  its  ambafifador, 
that  a  powerful  ftate  is  ;  and  the  danger  that  may 
be  incurred  by  the  refufal  gives  great  opportunity 
of  intrigue  for  the  ratification  of  fuch  a  treaty. 

A  weak  ftate,  which  fends  and  receives  ambaf- 
fadors,  and  would  mingle  in  the  concerns  of 
powerful  ftates,  can  fcarcely  avoid  being  drawn 
into  a  party  ;  its  ambition  and  vanity  will  often 
hurry  it  on  in  a  direélion  contrary  to  its  ufual 
policy  ;  and  it  never  belongs  to  fuch  a  ftate  to 
take  a  part  in  the  differences  of  other  govern- 
ments, by  which  it  only  hazards  its  own  profpe- 
rity,  and  fometimes  endangers  its  exigence. 

Had  the  United  States,  after  the  glorious" war 
they  had  maintained  for  their  independence, 
opened  their  ports  to  all  nations  with  equal  ad- 
vantages, and  permitted  their  merchants  to  trade 
wherever  their  intereft  led  them,  and  had  been 
wife  enough  to  abftain  from  all  other  foreign  re- 
lations, they  w^ould  have  approached  nearer  than 
at  prefent  to  the  objeA  they  defire,  of  being  a 
powerful  government.  In  the  midfi;  of  internal 
tranquillity,  they  might  have  filled  their  arfenals, 
fortified  their  harbours,  colleded  timber  for  the 
building  Ihips  of  w^ar,  which  tliey  need  not  have 
lent  from  their  ports  till  they  w^ere  iTirong  enough 
to  proted  the  American  flag  ;  they  might  have 
cfcaped  from  their  prefent  fituation,  in  which 

they 
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they  are  torn  by  domeftic  diiTentions,  fwayed  by 
foreign  influence,  and^  in  truth,  lefs  independent 
than  they  were  on  the  4th  of  July,  1  77Ù — which 
fituation  is  the  entire  refult  of  the  poUtics  of  the 
government,  for  their  population  is  doubled,  their 
wealth  incrcafed,  and  their  people  induftrious. 
enterprifing,  fagacious,  and  honeft* 

My  opinion  will,  no  doubt,  find  many  oppo- 
nents, and  more  efpecially  in  America  ;  but  if  it 
be  well  examined,  I  believe  it  will  find  alfo  many 
partizans.  As  to  myfelf,  I  am  fo  penetrated  with 
the  conviélion  of  its  folidity,  fmce  my  refidence 
here  has  given  me  fome  knowledge  of  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  that  1  do  not  hefitate  to  pro- 
nounce— that  the  independence  of  the  fiâtes,  and 
the  tranquillity  and  happinefs  of  the  people  (a 
people  fo  worthy  of  repofe,  and  fo  admirably 
placed  by  nature  to  pofTefs  a  durable  repofe),  will 
never  be  enfured  till  the  day  in  which  the  go- 
vernment deftroys  all  political  ties  with  Europe. 
By  that  policy,  it  is  not  perhaps  yet  too  late  to 
fecure  the  profperity  of  America,  although  in- 
finite mifchiefs  have  been  occafioned  by  the  fo- 
reign connexions  the  government  has  cultivated 
during  the  lafl  fourteen  years. 

In  exprefTmg  my  opinion  on  the  dangers  in- 
curred by  feeble  itates  in  their  connections  with 
powerful  ones,  it  is  America^  and  America  in  her 

prefent 
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pfefent  iltuation,  that  I  have  had  in  view.  If 
fmall  ftates,  fiich  as  Genoa  or  Geneva,  fend  am- 
baiTadors  to  powerful  nations,  it  is  to  foHcit  pro- 
ted:ion,  and  to  acquire  fubfidies  ;  they  are  def- 
tined  to  be  inferior  ;  they  can  never  be  a  grain  in 
the  poUtical  balance  ;  they  may,  therefore,  with- 
out danger  to  themfelves,  indulge  in  diplomatic 
vanity.  Does  it  belong  to  the  United  States, 
invited  by  nature  and  a  concurrence  of  circum- 
ftances  to  become  a  powerful  nation,  but  which 
can  never  ftand  in  that  rank  except  through  the 
medium  of  a  long  continued  peace,  to  endanger 
that  important  event  by  a  narrow  policy  ?  Can 
they  ever  doubt,  that  they  are  obje<5ls  of  the  hatred 
of  their  former  mailers  ?— A  palTion  that  is  not 
lefs  real  for  being  enveloped  in  the  forms  of 
amity.  Do  they  doubt,  that  the  high  deftiny  to 
which  nature  and  the  period  of  their  birth  called 
them,  is  an  objed  of  the  jealoufy  of  the  political 
forefight  of  Europe  ?  Have  they  not  to  fear  their 
being  the  aliment  of  rivalry  among  the  European 
powers,  in  the  midll;  of  whofe  contefts  they  can- 
not remain  neuter  without  entire  paffivenefs  ? 
But,  as  if  they  had  no  knowledge  of  thefe  truths, 
they  have,  without  necefuty,  and  even  wilfully> 
flaked  all  their  advantages,  and  engendered  ma- 
ladies which  alreadv  have  tainted  the  ftate  and 
threaten  to  fpread  to  its  vitals,  to  gratify  the  vanity 

of 
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of  making  a  figure^  while  yet  in  infancy,  on  the 
poUtical  theatre,  with  the  old  and  powerful  ftates 
of  Europe  !  It  is  with  nations  as  with  indivi- 
duals, the  premature  ufe  of  the  genial  powers  is 
fucceeded  by  a  life  of  debility  and  early  decrepi- 
tude. 

FINANCES  OF  THE  tfNITEt)  STATES;  THETR 
HISTORY,  AND  PRESENT  SITUATION  ;  TAXES; 
REVENUES,    &C. 

The  new  conftitution  had  been  contemplated 
and  was  framed  to  give  the  federal  government  a 
degree  of  power,  the  want  of  which  was  daily 
experienced  by  the  former  congrefs.  Its  weak- 
nefs  was  chiefly  felt  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  and 
the  contributions  of  the  feveral  ftates  toward  the 
expences  of  the  Union.  The  demands  of  the 
war,  too  greatly  difproportioned  to  the  refources 
of  the  United  States,  had  not  been  completely 
fatisfied  by  the  loans  which  France  and  their 
other  allies  furnillied  with  a  generofity  that  now 
feems  utterly  forgotten.  The  congrefs,  con- 
vinced as  it  was  of  the  evils  of  a  paper  currency 
which  had  no  exifting  funds  for  its  foundation^ 
was  neverthelefs  forced  into  a  prodigious  emiffion 
of  that  currency,  having  no  guarantee  but  the 
faith  of  a  public  deilitute  of  all  means  of  repay- 
ment.    The  paper   iiTued  by  the  feveral  fiâtes 

was 
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Was  in  fimilar  abundance  ;  and  throughout  it  was 
depreciated  almoft  to  nothing;.  This  debt  nvas 
to  be  uni\  erfaiiy  provided  for  ;  funds  were  to  be 
found  for  the  cxpences  of  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  the  neceffity  for  the  creating  a  {yûtm 
of  finance  was  apparent  ;  and  the  old  congrefs, 
feehng  the  importance  of  all  tliefe  duties,  by  a 
dired  declaration  in  1783>  pledged  the  honour  o:" 
the  United  States  for  the  payment  of  '  all  the 
public  creditors.  The  new  congrefs,  at  the  clofe 
of  its  firft  fèffion,  in  September  IfSg,. ordered 
the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  of  the  Union  to  lay 
before  the  legiflature,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  enfuing  feflion,  a  plan  for  the  reftoring  of 
public  credit.  Mr.  Hamilton,  at  that  time 
the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  acquitted  himfelf  of 
this  duty,  in  January  1 790  ;  and  the  congrefs, 
adopting  the  plan  laid  before  them,  pafled  a 
law,  on  the  4th  of  Auguft  in  the  fam.e  yeari 
whofe  objeél  was  the  payment  of  the  national 
debt.  This  law  funded  the  debt  due  to  foreign 
nations,  as  well  as  to  the  creditors  at  home  ; 
adding  to  the  debt,  not  only  a  long  arreai:  of  in- 
tereft,  but  interefc  upon  intereft.  The  debt  due 
to  foreio;n  nations  amounted  to  eleven  millions 
nine  hundred  and  eig;ht  thoufand  one  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  dollars;  and  the  domeilic  debt 
to  forty  millions  nine  hundred  and  five  thoufand 
Vol.  IV.  C  c  four 
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four  hundrei^   and   eighty-five   dollars  ;   making 
together   iifty-two  millions   eight   hundred  and 
thirteen  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  feventy-three 
dollars.    The  prcfuknt  of  the  United  States  was 
authorized  to  borrow  twelve  iTiilUons  of  dollars, 
on  the  bell  terms  he   could   obtain,   to  pay  the 
foreign  debt.     As  to  the  loan  to  extinguifli  the 
dameftic  debt,  the  arrears  of  interell,  and  certifi- 
cates of  intereft  due,  a  paper  then  in  circulation, 
were  received  as  part  of  it,  and  funded  at  an  in- 
tereft of  three  per  cent.    The  capital  of  the  debt, 
comprifmg  the  paper  money  then  In  circulation, 
was  funded  at  an  intereft  of  ûx  per  cent  ;  with 
a'  provifion  that  a  third  of  the  debt  thus  funded 
fliould  not  receive  intereft  till  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  that  is  to  fay,  till  the  year  ISoo,  and 
this  part  of  the  debt  v^as  for  that  re  a  fon  funded 
under  the  name  of  the  deferred Jïock  ;  w^hile  two 
other  funds  were  created,  one  of  three  per  cent, 
and  one  of  fix  per  cent,  to  fulfil  engagements  of 
the  ftate.     The  deferred ^ffock  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  treafury,   in  the  proportion  of  eight  per 
cent  per  annum,  v.hich  provifion  was  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  com^penfation  for  the  fiifpcnfion  during 
ten  years  of  the  payment  r)i  the   intereft.     The 
diâfercnt  funds  were  redeemable  aifo  by  the  con- 
grefs  by  annuides  for  twenty- three  years,  at  eight 
per  cent  per  annum,  but  which  could  not  in  that 
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cafe  be  aitenvards  redeemed  by  any  other  fund. 
The  fame  law  contained  provifions  to  make  the 
Union  refponfible  for  the  debts  of  the  different 
ftates.  It  authorized  a  loan  of  twenty-one  mll- 
'lions  five  hundred  thoufand  dollars;  and  per- 
mitted to  be  received,  as  fubfcriptiohs  to  the 
loan,  certificates  of  debts  of  the  feveral  ftates  for 
military  fervice,  or  furnifliing  of  provifions  during 
the  war,  limiting  the  fums  which  each  flate  might 
fubfcribe  in  this  m.anner.  A  third  of  the  debts 
thus  funded  bore  an  intcrefl  of  three  per  cent  ; 
Und  the  remaining  two-thirds  an  interefl:  of  fix 
per  cent,  but  one-half  of  the  fix  per  cents  vras  not 
to  receive  interefl  till  after  the  year  1800.  The 
fubfcriptions  to  this  loan  were  to  be  made  within 
à  certain  time  ;  but  the  period  was  afterwards 
extended.  The  fame  law  appointed  commif- 
fioners  to  rcfide  in  each  ftate,  to  verify  the  titles 
of  claimants,  to  give  certificates,  pay  the  interefl  ; 
in  a  word,  to  tranfaél  all  bufmcfs  relative  to  this 
loan  under  the  authority  of  the  fecretary  of  the 
trcafury.  The  holders  of  certificates  af  debts  due 
from  any  of  the  fiâtes,  who  were  unwilling  to 
fubfcribe  to  the  loan,  received  an  interefv:  of  three 
{)er  cent  on  that  paper. 

The  plan  of  transferring  the  irefponfibiiity  for 
the  debts  of  tlie  feveral  fiâtes  to  the  congrefs  was 
hot  adopted  without  long  debates.     No  onpofi- 
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tion  was  made  to  the  funding  of  the  foreign  debt, 
nor  even  that  of  the  domeflic  debt,   but  what   j 
lliould  be  admitted  into  the  latter,  and  the  man- 
ner of  redeeming   it,   occafioned   great  difputes. 
Thofe  who  oppofed  the  funding  6£  the  debts  of 
the  feveral  ftates  ar2;ued,  that  the   claims  were 
almoft  obfolete  ;  that  neither  the   interefb,  nor 
any  part  of  the  principal  had  been  paid  ;  that 
they  had   fallen  to  an  eighth  of  their  original 
value  ;  and  that  in   all   probability  they   would  ! 
continue  to  fall  till  they  fhould  be  extinct.     A 
large  portion  of  thefe  debts  had  been  incurred  I 
for  necelTaries  for  the  troops  during  the  war,  at  a 
nominal  price  greatly  above  the  value  of  the  arti- 
cles, ov/ing  to  the  fcarcity  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  congrefs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  its  future 
power  of  payment;    and    another    confiderable 
portion  accrued  from  paper  given  to  the  military 
for  pay.     The  perfons  who  originally  held  both 
thefe  fpecies  of  paper  had  fold  them  at  a  very 
low  rate,  fome  being  compelled  to  do  fo  by  their 
ov/n  neceflities,  and  others  having  lo{t  all  confi- 
dence in  the  paper.     The  preibnt  holders  were 
fpeculators,  who  had    acquired   them   for   little 
or  nothing  from  thofe  who,  by  their  real  fervices, 
were  perfons  truly  entitled  to  the  amount  of  the 
debts.    The  oppofers  of  the  plan  therefore  argued, 
that  the  difchargc  of  thofe  debts  in  the  hands  of 

the 
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the  prefent  holders  of  that  property,  would  be 
an  injuftice  to  the  contraélors  and  foldiers,  to 
whom  they  were  in  f  a6l  due  ;  an  infult  to  the 
diftrefs  that  compelled  them  to  transfer  their 
claims  for  very  inferior  compenfations,  and  an 
open  proteélion  given  to  public  rapacity  and  job- 
bing, whofe  ill  efFeéls  were  uniformly  acknow- 
led2;ed. 

The  proportion  of  the  opponents  of  the  fecre- 
tary's  plan  was,  that  debts  verified  by  the  certi- 
ficates of  congrefs  iliould  be  paid  at  their  original 
nominal  value  ;  but  that  the  holders  of  fuch  cer- 
tificates fhould  receive  no  more  than  a  portion 
equivalent  to  the  higheft  price  they  had  borne 
in  the  market  from  the  tim.e  of  their  purchafe 
of  them  till  the  acceptance  of  the  prefent  con- 
ftitution,  and  that  the  furplus  iliould  be  paid  to 
the  original  creditors  of  the  ftate. 

The  partizans  of  the  fecretary's  plan  appealed 
to  the  declarations  of  the  old  congrefs  in  the 
creation  of  the  titles  to  this  fpecies  of  debt. 
They  had  been  given  for  claims  of  the  original 
ppfTefTors,  or  perfons  whom  they  had  reprefented  ; 
the  prefent  holders  had  incurred  the  hazard  of  a 
ftill  greater  fall  in  the  value  of  thefe  certifxates, 
and  even  of  their  annihilation,  a  danger  to  which 
the  original  pofiTelTors  had  preferred  a  lofs  by  the 
fale  of  them  ;  the  market  was  open,  and  the  cer- 
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tificates  lold  on  the  principle  of  other  poffcflions, 
and  the  right  of  the  prefent  holders  was  not  tq 
be  infringed  without  a  public  injullice.  Tg 
thefe  reafonings  it  was  added,  that  the  difficulties 
and  delays  tha.t  would  attend  the  plan  of  the 
other  party  would  render  it  impraticable. 

The  two  opinions  v/ere  fupportcd  with  a  great 
deal  of  moderation  ;  but  with  pertinacity  and 
plaufibility  on  both  fides.  Thofe  who  contended 
for  limiting  the  pa^^mcnt  of  the  prefent  holder:^ 
of  the  certificates  to  the  highefb  price  they  huvj 
borne  in  their  poiTeffion,  and  to  pay  the  furpius; 
to  the  original  polîefTors,  argued  with  moft  equity^ 
for  it  was  known  that  the  greateft  bulk  of  the 
original  pofleflbrs,  mofl  of  whom  were  foldicrs^ 
had  been  driven  to  fell  their  certificates,  either 
by  extreme  diftrefs,  or  by  the  artifices  of  jobbers 
to  excite  alarms  for  the  validity  of  thofe  debts  ; 
s,nd  that  the  prefent  poffeifors  v/erc  fpeculators, 
well  informed  of  the  intentions  of  leading  men,^ 
and  the  real  il;ate  of  things,  and  who  difburfed 
only  inconfiderable  fums  for  thofe  certificates,  the 
îofs  of  the  whole  of  which  v\^ould  little  affect 
their  fortunes  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  thefe 
were  forei,'i:ners,  who  had  entered  into  thefe  fpe-- 
culations  for  the  purpofjs  of  plunder.  The  par-, 
tizans  of  the  plan  that  was  adopted  had  reafons 
of  finance  on  their  fide,   forming  a  morality  by 
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no  means  equitable,  but  politic,  and  abfolutcly 
neceiTary  to  the  reftoration  of  credit,  on  which 
objeét  the  congrefs  was  immediately  employed. 
And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  confidence  of 
the  holders  of  certificates  in  the  government  tor 
fome  liberal  funding  of  the  debt  w^as  fuch,  that 
this  paper  had  rifen  four  hundred  per  cent,  fmcc 
the  adoption  of  the  new^  conftitution. 

The  refolution  to  which  the  congrefs  came 
on  the  fubjeél  fuddenly  created  immenic  for- 
tunes. Speculators  bought  up  the  paper  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other.  At 
New  York,  ■v\-her€  the 'congrefs  then  held  its  fit-' 
tings,  its  price  rofe  and  fell  daily,  as  the  fpeakers 
on  one  fide  or  the  other  fccmed  to  gain  the  ad^ 
vantage.  Many  members  of  both  houfcs  entered 
into  this  traffic.  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  author  of 
the  plan  adopted  by  congrefs,  was  univcrfally  ac- 
quitted of  this  dillionountble  conduct,  and  uni- 
vcrfallv  received  the  tribute  due  to  his  integrrity. 

The  plan  of  the  lecrctary  of  the  treafury  for 
the  adoption  of  the  debts  of  the  feveral  ftatcs  by 
the  Union,  was  not  finally  accepted  without  iume 
modifications,  nor  till  after  it  had  been  once 
rcjeded.  The  partizans  of  this  plan  argued,  that 
the  debts  contraéled  by  the  feveral  ftates  for 
their  particular  defence,  was,  notwithftanding, 
for  the  common  caufc,  and  was  in  reality  the 
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debt  of  the  Union — that  the  feveral  ftates  v/ould 
encounter  greater  difficulties  in  raifing  taxes  to 
difcharge.  their  debts  than  the  Union,  the  levying 
of  various  taxes  being  prohibited  them  by  the 
conftitution  ;  that  fucli  taxes  as  they  conld  levy 
would  only  have  a  partial  and  inadequate  efFcél, 
and  in  one  ftate  might  be  in  prejudice  to  the 
means  employed. by  other  ftates  for  the  fame  pur»- 
pofe,  while  the  Union  might  employ  uniform 
means  throughout  the  whole  liâtes,,  without 
clafnina;  of  interefts,  and  with  a  favins:  to  the 
particular  ftates,  and  with  more  perfect  fecurity 
to  the  public  creditors,  who  would  all  by  that 
means  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  ;  that  the 
offices  eftablifned  by  the  Union  in  the  feveral 
ftates  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  thecon- 
grefs,  might  be  charged  with  the  liquidations  of 
thefe  debts,,  and  a  great  faving  made  in  that 
heavy  but  neceffary  expence  ;  and  laft]y,  thai 
this  plan  would  tend  to  confolidate  the  force  of 
the  rederal  government,  by  allying- the  creditors 
of  the  feveral  liâtes  to  the  interefts  of  the  Union. 
•  Their  opponents  maintained,  that  thefe  debts 
were  neither  inovv-n  in  their  am.ount,  nor  their 
Ic'.eral  kinds  ;.  that,  previous  to  any  difcufhon  on 
the  utility  of  the  pla.n,  tfhe  nature  and  value  of 
thefe  debts  ilioukl  be  afcertained,  and  thofe  con^ 
traded  for  the  defence  of -the  i^:veral  ftates  diftin- 
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guilhed  from  fuch  as  were  occafioned  by  a  negleél 
of  levying  the  taxes,  and  a  report   made  by  the 
commiffioners  appointed  for  the  purpofe  of  ilirik- 
ing  the  balances  of  the   fums  refpe6tively  due 
from  the  Union  to  the  feveral  ftates,  and  from 
the  ftates  to  the  Union  ;  that  from  thefe  balances 
would  refult  the  real  debts  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
which  the   Union  might  afterward,  if  it  were 
found  advifeable,  confolidate  with  its  own  debts, 
which  meafure  would    otherwife    be    ralli,  and 
without  any  knowledge  of  its  extent  and  its  ope- 
ration ;  and  that  to  augment   the   debt   of  the 
ynion,  by  adding  to  it  thofe  of  the  feveral  ftates, 
would  deprefs  the  national   credit,  augment  the 
paper  in  circulation,  and  cherifh  that  fpirit  of 
public  gambling,   whofe  evil  confequences  were 
already  perceived  and  whofe  dangers  were  daily 
incrcaling. 

The  partizans  of  the  plan  replied,  that  the  na- 
tional credit  could  never  be  firmly  eftablifhed 
without  the  confolidation  of  all  the  debts  of  the 
country  ;  that  all  delay  in  the  efFe<5ling  flich  con- 
folidation would  intercept  the  be.nefits  expelled 
from,  the  confolidation  of  the  proper  debts  of  the 
congrefs,  in  the  diminution  of  the  intereft  of 
money,  and  the  raifmg  the  value  of  the  funds  ; 
and  that  returns  of  the  balances  between  the 
feveral  ftates   and  the  Union  might   be   made 

with 
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■with  the  fame   promptnefs  and  precifion  after 
iuch  confohdation  as  before. 

The  reafonings  of  this  party,  as  Î  have  faid, 
prevailed.  The  debts  of  the  fey§f^l  ftates  were 
calculated  at  twenty-five  miiliGiis  of  dollars,  and 
SL  loan  of  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thou- 
fand  dollars  was  authorifed  by  the  congrefs. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  financial  opera^ 
tion  was  not  effected  without  a  fccret  agreement 
among  the  deputies  of  certain  fiiates,  relative  to 
the  iutcrcils  of  their  conftituents.  The»  eafterii 
liâtes,  comprifing  New  York,  were  the  principal 
debtors.  Maifachufetts  alone  owed  fix  millions 
of  dollars.  In  ITS/,  an  infurre<fHon  took  place 
in  that  ftate,  of  which  the  levying  of  taxes  was 
the  caufc,  or  at  leail  the  pretext  ;  and  that  ftate 
v>'as  not  vyilling  again  to  hazard  its  tranquillity 
by  the  levying  new  taxes,  which  niuit  take  place 
if  it  had  itsovv'n  debt  to  difcharge.  Mafiachufetts 
was  therefore  particularly  intereftcd  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan.  The  fouthern  ftates,  on  the 
contrary,  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  South 
Carolina,  creditors  ot  the  Union  ;  but  it  was  a 
favourite  projed;  with  them,  to  draw  the  feat  of 
the  federal  government  nearer  to  them  ;  and 
Virginia  was  more  eager  in  its  profccution  than 
the  reft,  becaufe  the  place  defigned  for  the  future 
feat  ot  the  government  was  on  its  territories,  and 
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Virginia  was  the  principal  public  creditor.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  eaftern  liâtes  had  an  intereiî 
in  preferviiig  thç  feat  of  the  government  at  New 
York  ;  but  this  w^as  not  fufficient  to  weigh  with 
the  intereft  they  had  in  the  confolidation  of  the 
debts  of  the  ftate.  Their  deputies,  therefore^ 
made  a  compromife  vvith  thofe  of  the  fouthern 
Hates,  agreeing  to  vote  for  the  feat  of  the  federal 
government  being  placed  on  the  Potowmack,  on 
condition  of  the  others  voting  for  the  confolida- 
tion of  the  debts.  The  ftate  of  Pennfylvania, 
although  among  the  debtors,  was  not  embarraifed 
with  its  debt,  having  fufficient  means  of  its  ex- 
tinâion  ;  but  a  promife  was  made  to  its  deputies, 
that  the  provincial  feat  of  the  government  iliould 
be  at  Philadelphia  fox  ten  years,  and  they  vserc 
not  without  hopes  of  preferving  it  fur  a  longer 
term,  and  therefore  acceded  to  the  fecret  treaty. 
Thus  the  plan  of  confolidation  pafled. 

It  was  provided,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
fums  that  appeared  to  be  owing  by  the  fcverai 
ftates  ihould  be  taken  as  fuch  by  the  Union,  with- 
out previous  examination,  and  fliould  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  fach  ftates  in  their  accounts  with 
the  Union  ;  and  that  the  balance  which  fliould 
appear,  by  the  final  accounts  of  the  commli- 
fioners,  due  to  any  of  the  ftates,  fhould  be  funded 
in  their  favour  by  the  Union,  which  was,  to  re- 
main 
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main  creditor  of  fnch  ftates  as  by  the  final  ac- 
count appeared  to  be  debtors. 

The  return  of  the  commifiioners,  as  we  have 
already,  feen,  makes  the  balances  due  to  certain 
ilates,  namely,  New  Hampfhire,  MaiTachufetts, 
Ehodc-îfland,  Conneélicut,  New  Jerfey,  South 
Carohna,  and  Georgia,  amount  to  three  millions 
five  hundred  and  feventcen  thoufand  five  hundred 
and  eighty-four  dollars  ;  and  thofc  due  from  the 
other  ftates,  namely,  New  York,  Pennfylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Caro- 
lina, to  the  iame  funi. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a  work  of  great  reputation 
on  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  which  he 
publifhed  in  l'/ç&,  fpeaks  in  the  following  man- 
ner of  this  nieafure.  "  The  ftates,  whofe  debts 
amounted  to.  the  greateft  fums,  were,  by  the 
operation  of  this  plan,  found  to  be  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  creditors  of  the  Union.  And  experience 
has  iliewn,  that  this  great  addition  of  debt  with 
which  the  Union  has  charged  itfelf,  far  from 
giving  ftrength  to  the  federal  government,  has 
occafioned  niore  difcontents  than  any  other  mea- 
lure  ;  not  only  by  the  impofition  of  new  taxes 
to  pay  the  debts,  but  ilill  more  by  an  apprehen- 
fion,  that  perfons  in  power  will  feek  rather  to 
augment  and  perpetuate  the  debt  of  the  Union 
than  to  extinguifh  or  diminifii  it  ;  and  from  a  ge- 
neral 
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neral  belief,  that  the  fpeculations  and  interefts  of 
individuals  had  more  influence  in  the  adoption  of 
the  plan  than  any  other  confideration.     And  al- 
though it    may  ièem   indifferent,    whether  the 
fums  neceflary  to  difcharge  thefe  debts  be  levied 
on  the  people  by  the  federal   government  or  by 
the  feveral  ftates,   yet  the  difficulty  the  federal 
government  fmds  in  augmenting  its  revenues  by 
the  excife,  licenfes,  &zc. — the  rapid  progrefs  which 
individual  ftates  have  made  for  the  extin<^ion  of 
their  refpe^live  debts,  and  the   fituation  of  the 
ftates   whofe    debts    were    not   adopted   by   the 
Union,  becaufe  they  wxre  on  the  final  account 
its  debtors,  are  fufficient  proofs,  that  a  great  part 
of  the  additional  debt  which  now  refts  on  the 
Union  would  at  this  day  have  been  extinguifhed 
by  the   relburces  of  the  feveral  ftates,  if  it  had 
not  been  confolidated  Vv'ith  that  of  the  Union." 

This  wTiter  adds — ''  That,  had  the  confolida- 
tion  of  the  debts  of  the  feveral  ft'ates  with  thofe 
of  the  Union  been  poftponed  till  the  final  fettle- 
ment  of  accounts  by  the  commiffioners,  the  debt 
of  the  federal  government  would  have  am.ounted 
to  no  more  than  eleven  millions  fix  hundred  and 
nine  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty- nine  dol- 
lars, inftead  of  twenty- two  millions  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-tv/o  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-fi.vc    dollars,    which   were   acknowledged 

and 
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and  funded  by  the  Union  ;  and  that  therefore 
the  congrefs,  by  its  precipitation,  created  an  un- 
necelîary  debt  of  ten  miUions  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thoiifand  fix  hundred  and  twenty- 
fix  dollars." 

The  law  that  confoUdates  thefe  different  fpeciès 
of  debts,  pledges  the  public  faith  for  the  efla- 
blifhmcnt  of  funds  for  the  payment  of  iiiterefts 
granted  on  loans  ;  and  it  fets  apart  larids  belong- 
ing to  the  Union,  in  the  territories  of  the  wefl, 
to  be  fold,  to  create  a  ilnking  fund  for  the  ex-' 
tinélion  of  the  national  debt. 

A  fum  of  a  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thoxifand 
dollars  was  due  to  foreign  officers,  who  ferved  in 
the  American  army  during  the  war  ;  and  it  was 
deftincd  to  be  paid  out  of  the  loans  made  in 
Europe,  and  has  been  faithfully  difcharged  as  far 
as  claims  have  been  made,  which  have  amounted 
to  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  thoufand  dollars. 

Since  the  year  1790,  the  congrefs  has  ereAed 
an  office  far  the  reduélion  of  the  national  debt, 
compofed  of  the  prefident  of  the  fenate,  the" 
chief-juftice,  the  fccretary  of  ftate,  the  fccretary 
of  the  trcafary,  and  the  attorney-general  of  the 
Union.  It  authorlfed  four  different  loans  for  the 
reduction  of  the  debt,  by  the  redemption  of  feve- 
ral  funds  ;  and,  in  179O,  authorifed  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  fmkiiig  fund  further  to  borrow  five- 
millions 
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millions  of  dollars,  to  pay  certain  furns  an<i  their 
interefts,  which  the  government  were  engaged 
to  difchars:e  that  year.  The  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  authorifed,  by  the  fame  law,  to  fur- 
nifh  this  loan,  or  fubfcribe  to  it  in  part.  The 
funds  already  in  exiftcnce  were  received  as  fub- 
fcriptions  to  the  loan  ;  the  commiffioiiers  had  a 
power  to  fell  at  their  difcretion,  the  feveral  forts 
of  funds  (three  per  cents,  fix  per  cents,  or  deferred 
Jfock)  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  to  difcharge 
the  whole,  or  part  of  the  fums  and  interefts  that 
the  loan  was  meant  to  extinguifh,  provided  that 
they  did  not  fell  more  than  one  half  of  fuch 
funds  at  a  price  below  par  ;  they  were  alfo  au- 
thorifed to  fell  the  fhares  of  the  bank  which  be- 
longed to  the  Union.  The  new  debt  thus  created 
by  this  loan,  the  receipts  for  which  bore»  an  inte- 
reft  of  fix  per  cent,  was  not  to  be  redeemed  till 
the  commerxement  of  the  year  ISIQ. 

The  con2;refs  had  incoroorated  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  that  bank  had  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  Union  two  millions  of  dollars, 
to  which  amount  the  Union  had  fubfcribed  in 
the  formation  of  its  capital,  and  thefe  twa  mil- 
lions were  to  be  repaid  in  ten  years,  by  equal  pay- 
ments. The  consfrefs  afterwards  authorifed  that 
bank  to  advance  the  Union  three  millions  more  ; 
and  again,,  five  millions,  in  1 7^^,»  as  I  have  be- 
fore 
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lore  obferved  ;  and  declared  the  revenues  of  the 
ftate  to  be  fubjeél  to  the  payment  of  the  intereft 
of  thefe  loans,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to  the 
other  expences  of  the  government  ;  and  deftined 
all  furplus  of  the  revenues  to  be  a  fund  for  the 
repayment  of  fuch  loans. 

The.  debt  of  the  United  States,  in  1790, 
amounted  to  feventy-two  millions  fix  hundred 
and  thirteen  thoufand  tv^o  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  dollars;  and  in  179Ô,  to  feventy-eight  mil- 
lions fix  hundred  and  ninety -feven  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  ten  dollars.  It  has  therefore  in- 
creafed  by  the  fum  of  fix  millions  eighty -four 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  dollars,  al- 
though the  office  for  the  reduélion  of  the  national 
debt  had  extinguiflied  two  millions  three  hun- 
dred and  feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fixty- 
one  dollars,  and  although  the  United  States  have 
in  that  period  enjoyed  a  profound  peace,  and 
have  been  favoured  with  circumftances  which 
nfually  enable  a  flate  to  reftore  order  in  its 
finances. 

A  greater  economy  in  the  public  expenditure,- 
the  fale  of  immenfe  quantities  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  Union  in  the  territories  of  the  weft  w4iich 
is  praélicable,  and  a  prudent  increafe  of  impofts, 
are  means  that  a  wife  adminiftration  would  em- 
ploy with  efFed  to  the  fpeedy  extindion  of  the 

national 
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hational  debt  if  war  or  fome  great  internal  con- 
vulflon  did  not  arreil  their  progrefs.  The  na- 
tional debt,  according  to  engagements  made  with 
the  public  creditors,  and  plans  prefented  to  the 
congrefs  and  adopted  by  it,  is  to  be  entirely  ex- 
tin  ^uifhed  in  1823, 

o 

The  office  for  the  redu6tion  of  the  public  debt 
had,  in  its  creation,  like  all  fuch  meafures,  the 
objeéi  of  raifmg  the  public  credit,  by  a  profpeét 
of  the  extinction  of  the  debt.     It   was  defigned 
to  be   ftrengthened  by  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
bank  ot  the  United  States,  which  made  part  of 
the  general  fyftem  of  finance   propofed  by  the 
fecretary  of  the  treafury.     This  bank  w^as  incor- 
porated in  1791,  with  a  capital  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  two  millions  of  which  were  fubfcribed 
by  the  United   States,  who  w^re  not,  however, 
compelled  to  make  good  the  fubfcrlption  at  the 
period  impofed  on  the  other  fubfcribcrs.     The 
remaining  eight  millions  were  furnifhed  by  the 
fubfcriptron  of  individuals  ;  one-fourth   part  of 
/which  was  payable  in  fpecie,  and  the  other   in 
certificates  of  debt.     The  ccmmilTioners  tor  the 
reduâiion  of  the  national  debt  employed  a  mil- 
iion  of  dollars  in  the  extindion  of  this  paper. 
Thus  certificates  of  debt  amounting   to   icven 
millions  of  dollars  difappcare<i  in  the  firfi:  year. 
Vol.  IV,  .     D  d  The 
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The  price  of  the  remainder  was  naturally  iit- 
creafed;  but  the  artifices  of  fpeculators  carried 
them  to  a  price  which  they  could  not  long  main- 
tain. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  in  the 
conftitution  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

ift.  The  incorporation  of  the  fubfcribers,  with 
certain  privileges,  till  the  year  1811. 

2d.  The  power  of  extending  their  capital  to 
ten  millions  of  dollars. 

3d.  The  power  of  holding  poiTeffions  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  in  perfonal 
or  real  eftates,  including  their  original  capital. 

4th.  Of  eftablifhing,  within  the  United  States, 
fuch  affiliant  banks  as  the  direâ:ors  fhall  judge 
expedient. 

5th.  The  formation  of  an  adminiilration  for 
the  bank,  confifting  of  a  prefident,  twenty-five 
directors,  and  a  cafhier. 

6th.  A  prohibition  to  carry  oil  any  bufinefs 
but  that  properly  belonging  to  the  bank,  to  pur- 
chafe  any  part  of  the  national  debt,  to  take  more 
than  fix  per  cent  for  their  loans  and  difcounts — 
but  w^ith  the  privilege  of  felling  the  original 
iliares  of  the  bank. 

7th.  A  prohibition  to  contraft,  by  loans,  dif- 
counts, or  the   emiffion  of  paper,  a  debt  more 

.  than 
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than  double  the  fum  exifling  in  the  coffers  of 
the  bank. 

8th.  A  prohibition  to  lend,  without  an  exprefs 
law  of  the  United  States,  more  than  a  hundred 
thoufand  dollars  to  the  federal  govemment,  or 
more  than  fifty  thoufand  to  any  one  of  the  ftates, 
or  to  any  foreign  prince  or  power. 

Qth.  An  obligation  to  lay  before  the  fecretary 
of  the  treafury  a  ftatement  of  the  actual  fituation 
of  the  bank,  whenever  he  iliould  demand  fuch 

Maternent,  with   a  power   riven  to   that  officer 

il. 

to  check  fuch  accounts  with  the  books  of  the 
bank. 

10th.  A  provifion  to  make  the  notes  of  the 
bank  legal  payment,  in  all  the  offices  of  the 
United  States. 

11th.  The  pledge  of  the  public  faith,  to  efia- 
blifli  no  other  bank  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  term  of  the  charter  granted  to  this  bank. 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the 
nature  of  the  fecurity  of  fnares  in  a  bank,  whofe 
original  capital  fhould  be  formed  like  that  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  and  which,  placed 
immediately  under  the  influence  of  government, 
might,  in  times  of  neceffity,  be  com.pelled,  by  a 
law  of  congre fs,  to  furnifh  the  loans  that  cir- 
cumfîances  rendered  neceffary,  I  ihall  only  ob- 
D  d  2  ferve 
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ierve  the  danger  to  which  it  expofes  the  finances 
of  the  Union,  by  the  faciUty  of  the  government 
to  obtain  large  loans  by  a  law  of  congrefs,  and  by 
the  power  vefted  in  the  bank  of  lending  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  dollars  to  the  government,  even 
^vithout  any  new  fan6lion  of  the  congrefs.  The 
prefent  ftate  of  the  national  debt  is  attributed  to 
this  circumftance  ;  without  which,  it  is  probable, 
the  loans  would  not  have  been  fo  multiplied,  and 
a  greater  economy  would  have  been  pra(5lifed  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  government.  The  con- 
grefs, perceiving  the  public  expenditure  exceed 
the  public  revenues,  would  have  endeavoured  to 
balance  them  by  taxes  which  they  only  poftponed, 
and  which  at  prefent  they  are  obliged  to  levy  in 
a  degree  that  would  not  have  been  neceflary  had 
they  been  earlier  convinced  of  the  evils  of  loans 
- — taxes  which,  however  heavy,  cannot  even  at 
prefent  fuperfede  the  neceffity  of  new  loans  for 
the  redemption  of  former  ones  provided  to  be 
redeemed  at  fixed  periods  ;  as,  for  example,  thofe 
of  the  bank,  and  thofe  for  which  the  government 
was  oblip:ed  to  2:rant  an  enormous  intereft. 

It  is  not  certainly  without  great  hefitation  that 
I  hazard  my  opinion  in  matters  of  finance,  re- 
fpefting  which  my  information  is  by  no  means 
extcnfive  :  and  the  more  fo,  as  that  opinion  is  in 

oppofition- 
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oppofition  to  many  perfons  who  arc  eftecmed 
able  financiers.  I  iliall  at  prefent  confine  myfclf 
to  the  obferving,  that,  although  I  am  perfuaded 
of  the  real  and  important  utility  of  banks,  when 
their  affiiirs  are  adminiftered  with  prudence  and 
equity,  in  aiding  the  efforts  of  commerce,  in- 
duftry,  and  agriculture,  and  adding  by  the  credit 
to  the  wealth  of  a  ftate,  and  confequently  to  its 
caufes  of  profperity  ;  and  although  I  even  ac- 
knowledge that  thefe  advantages  have  been  de- 
rived from  banks  by  the  United  States,  yet  the 
mifchiefs  of  the  fyfi:em  on  which  banks  are  con- 
dueled  appear  to  me  greatly  to  exceed  their  bene- 
fits. The  facility  with  which  abufes  creep  into 
thefe  eftabliihments  is  fo  great,  and  thefe  abufes 
are  fo  powerfully  protecfled  and  encouraged,  both 
by  the  neceifities  of  governments  and  the  rapacity 
of  individuals,  that  it  is  almofl  impoffible  for  the 
mofl  upright  of  the  perfons  concerned  in  their 
management  to  exclude  fuch  abufes.  Their  evils 
are  the  greater  in  a  country  where  banks  are  nu- 
merous, fpecie  fcarce,  and  the  defire  of  accumu- 
lation the  common  defire  of  the  inhabitants, 
înftcad  of  creating  a  currency  double  the  amount 
of  their  real  capital,  banks  create  one  ten  times, 
and  even  twenty  times  greater  ;  and  the  illufion 
which  fuccecds  the  firll  moments  of  commercial 
D  d  3  profperitVj 
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profperity,  that  in  a  time  of  peace  fprings  from 
the  facihty  of  extending  individual  capitals,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  means  of  augmenting  and 
precipitating  the  real  calamities  which  muft  fol- 
low. The  ruin  of  individuals,  and  even  that  of 
ftates,  muft  fooner  or  later  be  the  confequence  ; 
inafmuch  as  economy,  and  fedate  views  of  the 
nature  of  enterprifes,  are  no  longer  things  that 
can  be  attended  to.  The  prefent  fyftem  of  bank- 
ing is  upheld  by  an  opinion,  that  a  ftate,  far  from 
being  impoverifhed  by  its  debts,  has  in  that 
medium  a  new  caufe  of  profperity,  refulting  from 
a  new  aélivity  given  to  circulation,  and  an  op- 
portunity given  to  individuals  to  turn  to  profit 
the  gradual  favings  of  the  fmalleft  revenues. 
This  theory  is  no  better,  I  think,  than  an  abufe 
of  ingenuity,  emploj^ed  in  the  aid  of  a  defperate 
ftate  of  finance.  It  tends  to  augment,  without 
bounds,  that  mafs  of  debt  fo  fingularly  meta- 
morphofed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  to  the 
neceftary  aliment  of  public  credit  and  profperity. 
The  moft  ordinary  underftanding  is  fufiicient  to 
difcover,  that  there  muft  at  leaft  be  a  point  be- 
yond which  the  debts  of  a  ftate  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend ; — and,  where  is  the  government  who  will 
thus  confine  itfelf  when  it  can,  almoft  fecretly, 
and   altogether   without   the    murmurs   of  the 

people^ 
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people,  increafe  the  means  of  its  expenditure  ? 
Where  is  the  government  that,  intoxicated  with 
this  fyftem  of  indefinitely  increafing  its  debt,  is 
not  daily  haftening  the  nation  it  direéls  to  inevi- 
table ruin  ?  The  period  of  reckoning  muft  at  laft 
arrive,  when  the  people  will  not  and  cannot  pay 
taxes  which  are  neither  employed  in  the  defence 
nor  any  other  fervice  of  the  nation,  but  are  raifed 
merely  to  pay  interefts  of  loans,  which  economy 
in  the  finances  would  have  rendered  unnecefiTary  ; 
and  when  things  have  attained  this  crifis,  the 
epoch  is  arrived  which  is  the  moft  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  nation,  the  ftability  of  its 
government,  and  the  happinefs  of  individuals. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States,  being  by  its 
charter  empowered  to  eftablifh  affiitant  banks  in 
fuch  parts  of  the  United  States  as  it  iliould  deem 
expedient,  has  already  eftablifhed  four — one  at 
New  York,  one  at  Bofton,  one  at  Baltimore,  and 
one  at  Charlefton  ;  but  the  capitals  of  thefe  banks, 
known  in  America  by  the  name  of  hranch-hanh, 
are  not  exclufive  of  its  capital  often  millions  of 
dollars.  The  following  is  a  ftatement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
3lft  December  3796. 
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Dehlor, 

Capital 

Dutch  loan 

Sums  belongingto 
the  government 
of  the  United 
States* 

Sums  belongingto 
individuals 

Bank  notes  in  cir- 
culation 

Poft  notes  t 

Balance  of  1796 

Intereft  on  loans 
made  to  the  go- 
vernment 

Profits  referved  in 
hand,  afterpay- 
ment of  the  di- 
vidends 


Crfdii^r. 


Do-lUrs. 

10,000,000 
750,000 


431,242 

813,238 

795,901 
607,600 
232,873 

210,677 

132,348 


DcHais. 


per 


In   the    fix 

cents         -'       3,524,331-} 

Difcounted  bills    2,080,64 1  ' 

Due  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the 
United  States      4,000,000 

Specie         -  621,415 


The  capitals  of  the  feveral  hrancJi-lanhj  hitf 
nlihed  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  are  a» 
follow  : 


Dollars. 

Dollars. 

New  York 

1,200,000     Baltimore         -. 

400,000. 

Bofton      - 

700,00,0     Charlefton 

500,000 

The  particular  accounts  of  the  hranch-banls- 
make  part  of  the  general  account  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  This  bank  ered;ed  a  new 
building  in  17Q7j  in  which  it  has  tranfaâied 
bufmefij  fince  the  ift  of  July  of  the  fame  year: 
the  grqund  on  which  it  ftands  coil:  fourteen  thou- 

•^  Government  keeps  its  cafh  in  the  bank  of  the  Unite4 

States. 

t  Bills  drawn  on  thp  hranck-banks. 

fand 
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fand  dollars  ;  and  the  coll  of  the  building  will 
exceed  a  hundred  thoufand.  The  dividends  of 
this  bank  are  eight  per  cent  ;  and  its  fhares  bear 
a  premium  irom  fifteen  to  eighteen  per  cent. 
The  following  is  a  fbatement  of  the  prefent  price 
of  the  public  funds. 

Three  per  cents  -  50 

Six  per  cents  -  82 

Deferred  ftock  -  65 

The  public  engagements  are  difcharged  in  the 
United  States  with  the  grcateft  pun  equality  ;  and 
the  loan  granted  by  France  was  repaid  before  the 
period  of  its  being  due,  at  the  defire  of  the  French 
government. 

The  prefent  revenues  of  the  United  States  con- 
fift  of  the  following  articles: — ift,  Duties  on 
tonnage,  and  on  the  importation  of  foreign  ar- 
ticles. 2d.  Duties  on  fpirituous  liquors  diftiiled 
in  the  United  States  ;  on  the  manufaclure  of 
tobacco  ;  on  refining  of  iugar  ;  on  public  fales  ; 
on  the  retailing  of  wine,  and  foreign  fpirituous 
liquors  ;  and  on  carriages.  3d.  A  profit  on  the 
poftage  of  letters.  And  4th,  Dividends  of  fhares 
belonging  to  the  government  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States, 

The  duties  on  tonnage  are  about  three  pence 
halfpenny  per  ton  on  American  vefTels,  and  half 
a  dollar  per  ton  on  foreign  vefTels. 

The 
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Thé  following  is  a  table  of  the  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  laft  {e\en  years. 


American  Tonnage. 

Foreign  Tonnage. 

Tn  1790,                       Ton?. 

Tons, 

Coafting  veffels          113,181 

Englifh 

228,631 

Velfels  employed  in 

French 

13,435 

the  fiiheries              26,522 

Dutch 

8,81^ 

Veffels  employed  in 

Spanifh 

8,551 

foreign  trade          3ff2,823 

Danifh,    Pruffian, 

Hamburg,  he. 

5,131 

502,526 

264,563 

Total  of  American  and  foreign  tonnage  for   the  year, 
767,089. 

In  1791,  ; 

Coafting  veffels         106,494     Englifh       -  -       210,618. 

Veflels  employed  in                    French        -  -           8,988 

the  fifheries              32,542     Other  nations  18,860 

Veffels  employed  in  

foreign  trade          363,854  238,466 

502,890 
Total  for  the  year,  741,356. 
In  1792, 

Coafting  veffels          120,997     Englifh       -  -        206,065 

Veffels  employed  in                    French        -  -        24,343 

the  iiflieries              32,062     Other  nations  13,870 

Veffels  employed  in  

foreign  trade          414,629  244,27iJ 

567,688 
Total  for  the  year,  81 1,966. 
In  1793, 

Coafting  veffels          14  J, 639     Englifh       -  -        100,180 

Veffels  employed  in                    French         -  -      45,287 

tlie  iifheries             38,177     Other  nations  -        17,759 

Veffels  employed  in  — 

foreign  trade          438,864  163,226 


618,680 
Total  for  the  year,  781,906. 


Amtricat: 
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American  Tonnage,  F^ireign  T-onnage. 

In  1794,  Tons.  Tons. 

Coafting  veflels  192,636  Englifh        -        -        37,053 

VefTcls  employed  in  French         -         -       11,249 

'the  fifheries  27,260  Other  nations  34,667 

VefTels  employed  in  ■ 

foreign  trade  527, U»4  82,974 


747,140 
Total  for  the  year,  830,1 14. 

In  1795, 

Coafting  veflels         171,918  fl   could  not 

Vefle Is  employed  in                    ^     pru  j    procure  an 

the  fifheries              34,102     ir        }  J    exaft  llate- 

Veflels  employed  in                    ^^^v          ,•  ,    ment  of  the 

r      ■      I    1           ,.o„  ^--     Other  nations  ^      r 

foreign  trade          580,277  ;     amount    of 

■        (^  each. 

786,297  62,000 

Total  for  the  year,  848,297. 

In  1796, 

Coafting  veflels          200,372     Englifh        -  -        19,669 

VefTels  employed  in                    French         -  -         2,055 

the  fifheries              38,920     Danilh       -  -         10,430 

Veffels  employed  in                    Swedifh        -  -         5,560 

foreign  trade           675,046     Anfeatic  Cities  4,987 

Ports  of  Italy  -           758 

913,338     Spain         -  -            2,449 

Portuguefe  -        -         637 

Dutch         -  -             301 


Total  for  the  year,  962,184. 


47,845 


The  quantity  of  tonnage  in  the  preceding  table  - 
is,  with  refped;  to  American  veffels,  the  quantity 
that  failed  from  the  feveral  ports  ;  and,  with  re- 
fpeél  to  foreign  veffels,  that  which  entered  the 
feveral  ports  ;  therefore,  as  moff  of  the  veffels 
would  return,  we  may  take  the  total  quantity  of 

tonnage 
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tonnage  at  nearly  double  the  quantity  named  m 
the  table. 

The  duties  on  foreign  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States  vary  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  articles,  from  five  to  fifty-five  per  cent. 
Some  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  computed 
value  of  the  articles  ;  and  others  by  the  quantity. 
Foreign  articles,  imported  in  foreign  veiTels,  are 
flibjed,  fince  the  month  of  July  1 7Q2,  to  ten  per 
cent  more  than  when  imported  in  American 
veiTels.  The  amount  of  thefc  duties  is  always 
added  to  the  duty  on  tonnage  in  the  returns 
made  by  the  fecretary  of  the  treafiiry.  The 
amount  of  thefe  confolidated  duties,  from  the 
îfl  of  Auguft  178Q,  to  the  end  of  17Q1,  was  fix 
millions  three  imndred  and  thirty-four  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  fixty-three  dollars.  In  1 7(j2, 
they  yielded  four  millions  feven  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thoufand  and  thirty-two  dollars.  In 
1793,  fix  m/illions  one  hundred  and  fixty-two 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-four  dollars.  In 
i  7Q4,  fix  millions  feven  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars.  In 
Ï795,  feven  millions  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
thoufand  four  hundred  and  nine  dollars  ;  and  in 
170^^  fix  millions  five  hundred  and  fixty- feven 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-feven  dollars. 

Tht:fe  films  are  the  net  amount  of  thefe  duties 

after 
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^fter  the  following  dedudions — firft,  drawbacks 
on  foreign  goods  re-exported  of  the  whole  duty, 
except  one  per  cent.  Second,  drawbacks  oa 
fpirituous  liquors  diftilled,  fugars  refined,  and  to- 
bacco manufaélured  in  the  ftates,  when  thefe 
articles  are  exported  to  foreign  countries.  Third, 
bounties  given  to  the  fiflieries,  which  vary  from 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  two  dollars  and  a  half  per 
ton,  according  to  the  fize  of  the  veflei  employed. 
m  them.  There  is  alfo  a  bounty  on  every  barrel 
of  ÛÛI  faked  or  fmoked,  of  about  four  pence 
halfpenny.  Fourth,  the  expence  of  colleAion  of 
the  duties,  which  amounts  to  about  five  per  cent. 
Fines  for  fmusrsrlins!;  foreig^n  articles  into  the 
ftates,  or  attempts  to  defraud  the  revenue,  are  alia 
thrown  into  the  mafs  of  thefe  receipts.  But 
fmuggling  is  far  from  confiderable  in  the  United 
States,  the  duties  in  general  being  moderate.  It 
is  however  to  be  obferved,  that  the  produce  of 
the  duties  on  tea  is  decreafed  nearly  half  within 
the  two  laft  years,  although  the  ufe  of  tea  is  far 
from  being  diminiflied.  The  fmuggling  of  this 
article,  for  it  muft  be  acknowledged  to  be  fuch, 
is  attributed  to  the  increafc  of  the  tax,  which 
is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  per  cent  for  teas 
coming  from  China,  and  higher  ftill  for  thofe 
imported  from  Europe  ;  and  alfo  to  the  facility 
orfecretly  landing  that  article. 

There 
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There  are  a  few  fmall  velîels  belonging  to  thé 
United  States  whofe  employment  it  is  to  prevent 
veiTeis,  coming  from  foreign  countries,  unloading 
in  places  w^here  there  is  no  cuftom-houfe. 

The  various  expences  of  the  revenue  are  paid 
by  the  colledors  of  each  diftriâ:,  and  dedudted 
from  the  general  account  of  their  receipts. 

The  duties  on  Ibme  articles  of  importation  were 
augmented  in  the  laft  feifion,  which  ended  in  the 
month  of  March  17Q7.  The  duties  on  fpirituous 
liquors  diftilled  in  the  United  States,  were  firft 
impofed  in  1794;  At  that  time  they  were  fix 
pence  halfpenny  per  gallon  on  fpirituous  liquors 
made  from  molalfes,  and  five  pence  per  gallon 
on  thofe  made  from  fruit  or  grain,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1 7Q4  they  were  reduced 
to  fix  pence  per  gallon  on  the  former,  and  four 
pence  on  the  latter  ;  but  this  reduction  was  only 
on  liquors  of  inferior  quality,  the  duties  on  thofe 
of  the  firft  quality  being  raifed  to  fifteen  pence 
per  gallon  when  made  ftom  moiafTes,  and  ten 
pence  halfpenny  when  made  from  productions  of 
the  country.  This  tax,  efpecially  that  part  of  it 
impofed  on  fpirituous  liquors  diftilled  from  home 
produce,  has  always  been  very  unpopular.  The 
law  gave  the  option  to  the  diftiiler  to  pay  either 
the  precife  duty  for  each  gallon,  or  a  compofition 
of  two  fliillings  and  eight  pence  per  annum  for 

every 
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every  gallon  the  ftills  employed  could  contain. 
The  diftillers  generally  preferred  the  £rft  mode, 
becaufe  they  were  uncertain  of  occupying  tlieir 
ftills  the  whole  year,  and  becaufe  there  was  greater 
opportunity  to  elude  the  payment  of  the  duties 
in  that  mode,  the  diftilleries  being  fcattered  at 
great  diftances  throughout  the  ftates,  and  not 
very  vigilantly  w:atched  by  the  ofiicers  of  the 
excife.  The  public  opinion  being  averfe  to  this 
tax,  it  never  was  univerfally  colleéled.  Many 
parts  of  fome  of  the  ftates,  and  even  entire  ftates, 
have  refufed  to  this  day  to  fubmit  to  this  tax, 
Congrefs  therefore,  in  the  laft  felïion,  thought 
proper  to  deprive  the  diftiller  of  the  option  the 
law  formerly  gave  him  as  to  the  mode  of  paying 
the  tax,  and  enjoined  every  diftiller  to  pay  a 
compofition  in  proportion  to  the  ftze  of  his  ftills. 
The  diftiller  is,  however,  permitted  to  make  the 
composition  only  for  tw^o  weeks,  or  for  any  term 
between  that  and  fix  months  ;  the  compofttion 
for  two  weeks  is  three  pence  halfpenny  per  gal- 
lon, for  fix  months  two  ftiillings  and  one  penny 
halfpenny  per  gallon,  and  the  compofitions  be- 
tween thefe  two  terms  are  in  the  fame  proportion, 
giving  the  advantage  to  thofe  vv^ho  fubfcribe  for 
the  longer  term.  By  this  regulation  the  num- 
ber of  excifemen  is  diminifhed,  the  receipt  is 
more  produdiive,  and  the  inquiHtion  attached  to 

that 
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that  fpecies  of  tax  is  narrowed  as  much  as  poiïible. 
The  tax  is,  notwithftanding,  a  burthen  on  the 
agriculture  and  induftry  of  the  country,  and  upon 
a  branch  of  its  induftry  calculated  to  diminifh  the 
employment  of  foreign  induftry  and  the  con- 
iumption  of  foreign  produce. 

The  diiliileries  that  make  ipirituous  liquors 
from  molaffes  being  chiefly  in  fea  ports,  and  but 
few  in  number,  it  is  not  eafy  to  elude  the  duty. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  examination  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expences  of  colle<Siçn  of  the  various 
taxes  of  the  United  States,  calculates  the  expence 
of  collection  on  fpirituous  liquors  diflilled  from 
the  produce  of  die  country  to  amount  to  nearly 
thirty-four  per  cent,  while  thofe  on  fpirituous  li-  I 
quors  diftilled  from  molaifes,  known  in  America 
by  the  name  of  continental  rum,  amount  only  to 
fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  molaifes  imported  into  the 
United  States  for  diilillation  amounted,  in  the 
years  1700  and  i  7Ql,  on  an  average  of  the  two 
years,  to  fix  mil  i.ns  fix  hundred  and  fixty  thou- 
fand  gallons  per  3nnum.  In  1/90,  it  amounted 
only  to  three  miiiirns  fix  hundred  and  ninety-fix 
thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fix  gallons. 

The  joint  net  produce  of  the  duties  on  thefe 
two  forts  of  fpin'uous  liquors  in  the  lall  fix 
months  of  l/Ql,  was  one   hundred  and  fixty- 

four 
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four  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ninety- fevcn  dol- 
lars; in  1792,  four  hundred  and  forty-fix  thou- 
fand four  hundred  and  eighty-three  dollars  ;  in 
1793,  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  feventy-five  dollars  ;  in  1 794, 
three  hundred  fifty-three  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars;  in  179^,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thoufand  dollars  ;  and  lyQ^h  tw^o 
hundred  and  thirty- eight  thoufand  dollars. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve   here,  that  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  fpirituous  liquors  confiderably 
encreafed.  from  the  year  1790  to  the  year  1795. 
ïn  1790,  it  amouQted  to  three  milHons  fix  hun- 
dred feventy- eight  thoufand    one   hundred  and 
ninety-nine  gallons  ;   and  in  1  79 4,   to   five  mil- 
lions fix  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  fi.xty-nine  gallons. 
,, ,  The  importation  of  wine,  exclufive  of  Madeira, 
in  1 790,  amounted  to  fix  hundred  feven  thoufand 
!  feven  hundred    and   fixty-one   gallons  ;    and   in 
1795,  to  four  millions  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  thoufand  and  feventy-fix  gallons.     The  im- 
Iportation  of  ale  and  porter  in  1790,  amounted  to 
I  feventy  thoufand  five  hundred  and  ,fixty-four  gal- 
lons ;  and  in  1794,  to  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
iOne  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  gal- 
;lons. 

The  great  increafe  in  thefe  importations  is  in 
Vol.  ly.  E  e  part 
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part  to  b$  afcribed  to  the  prcfent  war,  which  has 
increafed  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  if  we  confider  that  a  fmall  portion  of  thefc 
articles  is  re-exported  from  America,  part  of  thç 
encreafe  will  be  afcribed  to  other  caufes — one  of 
which  is,  a  great  decreafe  in  the  importation  of 
molafTes  ;  the  quantity  imported  in  1705  being 
no  more  than  half  the  importation  of  that  article 
in  1  790,  and  the  fpirituous  liquors  diftilled  from 
molalTes  in  the  United  States  was  reduced  from 
two  millions  to  one  million  o£  gallons,  between, 
the  year  1 7Q0  and  the  year  1 795 — another  caufe 
is  the  rife  in  the  price  of  grain,  which  has  been 
fo  great,  that  the  diftilleries  that  ufe  that  article 
have  been  fcarcely  able  to  maintain  their  ground. 
The  following  table  will  put  this  matter  out  oij 
quellion. 

Duties  paid  for  the  Importation  of  Wine  s  y  fpirituous  Liquor Sy 
and  malt  Liquor  s  ^  into  the  United  States,  during  the  Teats 
1793,  1794,  and  1795  ;  and  the  Drawbacks  for  the  Reex- 
portation  of  the  fame  Articles,  during  the  fame  Period. 


Year  s - 

-1793- 

i79<. 

^795- 

Dunes. 

Drawba. 

Duties. 

Drawba. 

Duties. 

Drawba»' 

Madeira  wines 

i2î>75" 

4,692 

166, 6;3 

14,258 

196, S42 

5>9S'' 

Other  wines 

243,910 

4>235 

233;46o 

4:012 

464,803 

ii>433 

Spiri'uous  liquors 

1,034.564 

11^3^'- 

1,618,364!   38,117 

1,492,40; 

59,i8x 

Ale,  poncr,  iic. 

22,^72 

35,9*1 

1             163 

29>37S 

288 

The  drawbacks  for  the  exportation  of  fpiritu-. 
ous  liquors  diftilled  in  the  Hates,  are  a  halfpenny 
per  gallon  for  thofe  made   from  the   produce  of 

the 
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the  country  ;  and  two  pence  per  gallon  for  tliofe 
made  from  molaffes,  which  difference  is  a  com- 
pemation  for  the  duties  paid  on  the  importation 
of  molaffes  into  the  liâtes. 

The  law  that  impofes  thcfe  taxes  was  palTcd 
in  March  1791  ;  and  their  produce  is  appro- 
priated to  the  payment  of  the  interefts  and  capital 
of  loans  made  and  to  be  made  for  the  extindlion 
of  the  national  debt  ;  and  it  is  provided,  that 
thefe  taxes  ihall  be  continued  to  be  levied  till  that 
evxnt  takes  place. 

The  duties  on  the  importation  of  moîaiîes  was 
increafed  one  halfpenny  per  gallon  in  the  feiîion 
before  laft  ;  and  the  drawback  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  continental  rum  increafed  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

The  mode  of  colleéling  the  duties  on  manu- 
factured tobacco  has  undergone  feveral  altera- 
tions fmce  its  eftablilhment,  which  was  in  1/94. 
At  £rft  the  duty  was  laid  on  the  article  at  the 
rate  of  four  pence  halfpenny  per  pound,  but  the 
fmallnefs  of  the  receipts  being  attributed  to  frauds 
from  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  quantity  ma- 
nufaélured,  the  congrefs  laid  the  tax  on  the  mills, 
it  being  varied  from  one  hundred  and  forty  to 
two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  according  to  the 
fize  and  kind  of  mill  ;  and  the  produce  of  this 
tax  amounts  npw  to  more  than  three  times  the 

E  e  2  former 
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former  receipts.  The  drawback,  hovv^ever,  of 
three  pence  halfpeny  per  pound  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  that  article  having  exceeded  the  produce 
of  the  tax,  it  was  plain  there  w^as  immenfe  fraud 
in  thefe  exports  ;  and  the  Icgillature  entirely  fuf- 
pended  that  tax  for  one  year,  in  the  feffion  of 
1796.  In  the  laft  feffion  but  one  they  re-efta- 
blifhed  the  tax  ;  but  its  produce,  w^hich  fliould 
it  even  continue  to  exift,  will  never  be  confider- 
able,  cannot  at  prefent  be  placed  on  the  fide  of 
the  receipts  of  the  revenue. 

The  law  which  laid   a   duty  on  the  refining 
of  fugars  in  the  United  States,  paffed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1 794  ;  but  the  duty  did  not  take  place 
till  the  ift  of  October  in  the  fame  year.     It  is 
one  penny  per  pound  on  the   fugar, .  when  it  is 
refined  ;  and  a  drawback  is  allowed  of  two  pence 
halfpenny  per  pound  when  it  is  exported,  the  ad- 
ditional one  penny  halfpenny  being  the  amount 
of  the  duty  impofed  on  raw"  fugars.     The  fame 
law,  with  a  view  to  encourage  this  branch  of 
American  commerce,    impofes  a    duty    of  two 
pence  per  pound  on  foreign  refined  fugars  im- 
ported into  the  ftates,  and  no  drawback  is  allowed 
on  the  re-exportation  of  fuch  fugars.     An  addi- 
tion of  a  farthing  per  pound  has  been  lately  laid 
on  the  importation  of  raw   fugars,  and   an  ad- 
ditional halfpenny  per  pound   allowed  for  the 

exportation 
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exportation  of  raw  fugars  refined  in  the  ftates. 
In  1795,  this  duty  produced  thirty-one  thoufand 
nine  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars;  and  in  179Ô, 
thirty-eight  thoufand  dollars — the  expences  of 
^  collections  which  amount  to  five  per  cent,  being 
deduéled. 

The  law  impofing  a  duty  on  public  fales  alio 
pafied  in  l7Q-i-  This  duty  varies  from  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar  to  half  a  dollar  on  effeéls  fold  to  the 
amount  of  a  hundred  dollars;  in  1795  it  pro- 
duced thirty  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
dollars  ;  in  1 79^,  thirty-three  thoufand  fix  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  dollars — the  expences  of  col- 
leélion,  which  amount  to  two  and  a  half  per 
c^nt,  being  dedudicd.  Notvvithftanding  the  pro- 
vifions  made  by  the  law  for  the  payment  of  this 
duty,  the  integrity  of  the  auâioneers,  who  are 
obliged  to  take  out  a  licence,  is  its  only  gua- 
rantee. 

The  tax  on  retailers  of  wine  and  Ipirituous 
liquors  was  alfo  impofed  by  a  law  of  1 794  ;  it  is 
five  dollars  per  annum  for  every  retailer  of  wine 
in  lefs  quantities  than  thirty  gallons,  and  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors  in  lefs  quantities  than  twenty  gal- 
lons. Public  houfes  are  exempt  from  this  tax. . 
In  1795  it  produced  fifty-three  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fortv-feven  dollars  ;  and  in  1 79^, 
more  than  fifty-eight  thoufand  dollars— indc- 
E  e  3  pendent 
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pendent  of  the  expences  of  collecfllon,  which  are 
two  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  carnages  was  alfo  firil  impofcd 
in  the  fame  year  ;  it  is  from  two  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars per  annum  on  each  carriage,  according  to  its 
kind;  in  l/Qo  it  produced  forty- one  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  ;  and  in 
1  796,  fifty-three  thoufand  two  hundred  dollars. 
The  expences  of  collecftion  amount  to  five  per 
cent. 

In  l79Ôacaufe  v.^asdetermxined  in  the  fupreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  on  a  queftion  arifing 
out  of  this  tax.     The  confliitution  fays — that  no 
càpïtai'wn  tax,  nor  d'ire5î  tax.Jliall  he  impofed  hy 
congre fs,  except  fuch  as  may  he  impofed  on   the  dlf-. 
ferentjîates  hi  proportion  to  their  federal  numher. 
A  perfon  fefiding  in  Maryland  refufed  to  pay  the 
tax  on  carriages,  on  the  ground  that  it   was  a 
dired  tax,  becaufe   it  was  levied  direélly  on  the 
article  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  confumer  ;  whereas 
to  be  indirect,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  perfons 
dealing  in  that  article.    The  counfel  for  the  per- 
f-/n  appealing  from  the  tax  wxre  Mr.  Ingclson, 
attorney-general  of  the  ftatc  of  Pcnnfylvania,  and 
•  Mr.  Campbell,  a  barriftcr  of  "Virginia;  and  the 
coiinfcl  for  the  government  were,  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton,   and   Mr.   Lee,    attorney-general    of  the 
United    States       The   latter   gentlemen   main- 
tained. 
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talned,  that  the  tax  was  indireél,  inafmuch  as  it 
was  levied  upon  an  article  of  the  appellant's  ex- 
penditure, and  not  on  his  revenue. 

The  term  dtredi,  ufed  as  it  is  in  the  pafTage  of 
tlie  conllltution  above  cited,  is  fo  vague,  and  the 
writers  on  this  fubjeél  have  given  the  term  fuch 
oppofite  interpretations,  that  the  arguments  on, 
both  fides  were  allov»^ed  to  be  of  equal  force. 
The  fupreme  court,  being  empowered  by  the 
conftitution  to  determine  upon  principles  of 
equity  as  well  as  law,  in  all  cafes  refulting  from 
ditferent  conilruélions  of  the  conftitution  or  the 
laws,  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  tax,  de- 
claring the  tax  on  carriages  to  be  an  indirect  tax  ; 
and  it  was  certainly  reafonable,  in  the  great 
doubt  the  judges  muft  feel  on  this  nice  queftion, 
they  fhould  be  determined  by  the  neceffity  of 
making  this  branch  of  the  revenue  productive, 
efpecially  as  the  tax  affeâ:s  only  an  article  of 
luxury. 

The  five  laft  of  thcfe  taxes  were  impofed  by 
laws  that  pafled  nearly  at  the  fame  period,  and 
are  to  ceafc  in  Auguft  1801. 

It  is  faid  that  the  taxes  on  public  fales,  and  on 
retailers  of  wine  and  fpirituous  liquors,  would 
be  difplaced  with  advantage  to  the  country  by  a 
fmall  increafe  of  the  duties  on  importation,  and 
on  wine,  and  on  the  diftilleries.     It^is  maintained 
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that  the  receipt  would  be  greater,  would  be 
w^ithout  additional  coil,  would  be  lefs  vexatious, 
and  would,  notwithftanding,  afFeét  the  perfons 
who  pay  the  two  taxes  objected  to. 

Thefe  five  taxes  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
five  new  taxes,  and  are  placed  under  the  fame 
heads  in  the  returns  of  the  fecretary  of  the  trea- 
fury. 

The  poft  office  is  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  its  profits  form  a  branch  of  the  revenue. 
It  was  in  1/94  the  lafl:  law  was  paiTcd  relative  to 
the  adminiftration  of  this  department.  From 
the  ift  of  Odober  1/89,  to  the  30th  of  June 
1/'91>  the  revenue  produced  by  the  poft  office 
amounted  to  four  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  dollars,  from  the  ift  of  July  1791,  to 
the  Sift  of  December  1792,  to  fixteen  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  one  dollars  ;  for  the  whole  of 
the  year  1 793,  to  tv/enty-nine  thoufand  feven 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  for  1794,  to 
thirty-three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  dollars;  *for  1795,  to  thirty-eight  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  ;  and  for  1 79Ô, 
to  fcventy-two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  nine 
dollars.  This  branch  of  the  revenue  is  flill  in- 
creafuig  ;  but  the  government,  prudently  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  the  poft  to  places  at  prefent 
very  little  inhabited,   the  receipt  in  fuch  places 

does 
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does  not  even  paj  the  expences  of  conveying  the 
letters  to  and  from  them. 

Letters  are  carried  here,  as  in  England,  in 
coaches  or  diligences,  which  are  at  the  fame 
time  public  carriages  ;  fo  that  the  government 
pays  Icfs  fur  the  conveyance  of  the  letters.  In 
roads  where- ftage-coaches  are  not  eftabliihed,  the 
letters  are  conveyed  on  horfeback. 

The  price  of  letters  is  three  pence  hdfpenny 
for  a  diftance  of  thirty  miles,  and  one  and  three 
pence  for  a  diftance  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  Double  letters,  and  covers  enclofmg  more 
than  one  letter,  pay  at  the  fame  rate  for  every 
letter.  Packets  weighing  one  ounce  pay  the  price 
of  four  letters.  Letters  coming  from  abroad, 
and  put  into  the  poft  office  at  the  port  where 
the  veffel  lands,  pay  tv/o  pence  over  and  above 
the  poflage,  if  lent  to  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 

The  number  of  fhares  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  belonging  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  five  thoufand,  whofe  dividends  pro- 
duced a  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  dollars  half 
yearly.  Two  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty 
were  fold  during  the  h.û.  fix  months  of  179^^ 
towards  the  difcharge  cf  loans,  whofe  period  of 
repayment  was  arrived.  The  return  of  the  fe- 
cretary  of  the  treafury  makes  the  amount  of  the 

dividends 
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dividends  for  the  laft  half  year  of  1 7QÇi,  forty-five 
thoufand  dollars. 

Patents  granted  by  the  government  for  new 
inventions,  and  privileges  to  authors  for  an  ex- 
clufive  right  on  their  works,  alfo  produce  a  re- 
Venue  to  the  United  States,  but  the  amount  has 
never  exceeded  ilxteen  hundred  dollars,  and  in 
179Ô  was  no  more  than  twelve  hundred  and 
fixty. 

The  return  of  the  fccretary  of  the  treafury 
alfo  contains  the  receipts,  from  the  mint,  of  the 
coin  of  the  United  States  ;  but  the  expences  of 
that  eilablilhment  are  placed  on  the  other  ûde, 
and  greatly  exceed  the  receipts. 

The  produce  of  all  the  duties,  of  which  I  have 
given  the  detail,  amounted,  in  l/QÔ,  to  feveii 
millions  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thoufand 
and  one  dollars.  The  following  is  a  ftatement 
of  their  refpeélive  produce  : 


Dollars. 

Tonnage  and  imports 

6,507,987 

Diftilleries 

238,000 

Refining  of  fugars 

38,000 

Public  fales 

33,045 

Retailers  of  wine  and  fplrituous  liquors      5  8,000 

Carriages 

53,800 

Carried  over 

6,988,832 
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W^  Dollars. 

•                             Brought  forward  0,988,832 

Poll  office            -              -              -  72,909 

Dividends  on  the  Ihares  of  the  bank  125,000 

Patents              -               -              -  l,2i3o 


7,188,001* 


Although  it  is  probable  that,  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  prefent  war,  the  importation  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Weft  India  illands,  deftined  for  re- 
exportation, wail  be  reduced,  and  confequently 
the  duties  on  tonnage  diminifhed,  it  is  neverthe- 
lefs  to  be  expeétéd  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
revenue  will  not  be  lefs,  but  that  the  encreafe  of 
population  will  add  to  the  importation  a  quan- 
tity at  leaft  equal  to  what  it  will  lofe  by  other 
circumftances.  But  in  the  ftatement  already 
made  of  the  fituation  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States,  it  appears  that  the  revenues  fall 
Ihort  of  the  expenditure,  and  that  according  to 
the  loweft  eftimation,  it  will  require  an  annual 
augmentation  of  the  revenues  to  balance  the  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars — that 

*  The  fum  of  7,18 S, 001  dollars  is  the  aftual  receipt  of  the 
year  179(3  ;  but  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  and  the  com- 
mittee of  finances  in  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  compute 
the  annual  revenue  at  no  more  than  6,200,600  dollars. 

is 
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is  to  fay,  if  even  the  prefent  duties  do  not  fall 
off  in  their  produee,  and  a  w^ar  with  an  Euro- 
pean power  might  reduce  them  almoil  to  no- 
thing. New  fources  of  revenue  mull  therefore 
be  explored,  as  well  as  rigid  economy  praélifcd; 
and  no  doubt  the  aid  of  the  latter  w^ould  be  con- 
iiderable,  if  it  was  the  refult  of  an  enlightened 
and  comprehenfive  fyftcm. 

The  congrefs,  in  the  feffion  which  ended  in 
the  month  of  March  laft,  laid  new^  duties,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  on  the  importation  of  raw 
iligars,  bohea  teas,  molaffes,  cottons,  fugar-candy, 
and  cocoa,  with  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent  on 
all  thefe  articles  when  imported  in  foreign  vefTels. 
It  docs  not  appear  that  thefe  new  duties  are  cal- 
culated to  produce  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  thoufand  dollars,  and  they  may  be  expeéled 
to  fall  fliort  of  that  fum  ;  for  it  is  w^ell  known 
that  the  increafc  of  this  fort  of  taxes  at  once 
dniiiniflics  confumption,  and  gives  encourage- 
ment to  fmuggling.  A  duty  on  ftamps,  which 
w  as  calculated  to  produce  two  hundred  thoufand 
dollars,  was  impofed  in  the  laft  feiTicn,  and  a  loaa, 
of  eight  hundred  thoufand  dollars  authorized. 

In  the  feffion  before  the  laft,  w\irm  debates 
arofe  on  a  proportion  for  laying  a  direct  tax  upori 
lands.  Independent  of  the  neceffity  there  is  at 
prefent  of  augmenting  the  revenues  of  the  United 

States^ 
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States,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  propriety 
of  adopting  a  mode  of  taxation  which  refts  upon 
folid  foundations,  whofe  produce  is  capable  jf 
beiner  extended  accordino;  to  the  demands  of  the 
ilate,  and  is  independent  of  the  fluéluations  to 
which  merchandize  is  fubjed:  ;  and  no  tax  pof- 
feffes  thefe  quahties  in  the  fame  degree  as  a  tax 
on  pand.  The  ieffion,  however,  pafled  away 
without  any  thing  being  done  in  this  important 
fubjed:. 

To  judge  of  the  obftacles  to  which  fuch  a 
fcheme  would  be  fiibjed,  it  is  neceflary  to  take 
a  view  of  the  dired:  taxes  which  at  prefent  exiil 
in  America.  The  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  a 
report  made  to  the  houfe  of  reprefentatives,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year  17Q6,  on  the  pradicability 
of  raifmg  a  dired  tax  throughout  the  extent  of 
the  United  States,  gives  the  following  ftatement 
of  the  different  modes  of  levying  taxes  in  ufe  in 
the  feveral  ftates  : 

"  ift.  A  uniform  capitation  tax,  or  a  dired 
tax  on  perfons,  without  difcriminaticn  of  their 
property,  profeffion,  or  employment,  is  impofed 
in  the  ftates  of  Vermont,  New  Hampfliire,  Maf- 
fachufetts,  Rhode  Ifland,  Connedicut,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
\  "  The  amount  of  thefe  taxes  in  Vermont  and 
Georgia  is  not  known.  '  In  the  five  other  ftates 

it 
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it  is  from  two-ninths  to  four-ninths  of  the  total 
produce  of  the  taxes  of  thofe  ftates. 

"  In  none  of  the  other  ftates  is  this  fpecies  of 
tax  in  life  ;  for  the  taxes  on  profeffions,  on  cer- 
tain clafTes  of  people,  and  on  flaves,  cannx)t  be 
deemed  of  that  kind. 

"  2d.  In  the  ftates  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  MafTachufetts,  Conneélicut,  New  Jerfey, 
Penafylvania,  and  Kentucky,  horfes  and  cattle 
are  taxed,  but  with  variations  and  exceptions. 
In  Virginia  horfes  only  are  taxed.  In  the  fliates 
of  Rhode  Illand,  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Mary- 
land, capitals  and  farms  arc  comprifed  in  the 
general  computation  of  taxable  property;  in  other 
fiâtes  thefe  are  not  fubjed:  to  any  ta:??. 

"  3d.  In  the  ftates  of  New  York,  Rhode  Ifland, 
Delaw^are,  and  Maryland,  taxes  are  impofed  on 
the  general  mafs  of  property,  real  or  perfonal, 
with  particular  exceptions  in  each  of  thefe  fiâtes  ; 
in  the  other  ftates,  taxes  arc  impofed  only  upon 
fpecific  articles  of  property. 

"4th.  In  all  the  ftates,  excepting  Vermont 
and  Delaware,  land  is  taxed,  comprifing  the  lands 
uninclofed  and  uncultivated  ;  and  there  is  reafon 
to  believe  that  the  fame  rneafure  will  be  adopted 
in  the  two  latter  ftates. 

"  In  North  Carolina  lands  are  taxed  by  the 
quantity,  without  regard  to  their  nature  or  fpecies 

of 
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cf  culture.  In  Kentucky  they  are  divided  into 
three  clafles.  according  to  their  quahty,  but  each 
clafs  is  taxed  uniformly.  In  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  the  land  is  taxed  uniformly  by  diftriéls, 
cultivated  or  otherwife.  In  Virginia  it  is  taxed 
according  to  a  permanent  computation.  In 
Maryland  and  New  Jerfey  the  relative  value  of 
the  lands  in  the  different  counties  and  diftricfls  is 
determined  by  the  lav^  ;  and  in  thefe  diftridls  the 
land  is  taxed  according  to  its  value,  never  ex- 
ceeding a  certain  rate.  In  Pcnnfylvania  the  land 
is  taxed  according  to  a  valuation  made  every  three 
years.  In  Conneélicut  all  the  lands,  with  the 
exception  of  fome  in  tw^o  of  the  counties, 'arc 
taxed  according  to  the  nature  of  their  culture,  cr 
the  kind  of  ftate  they  are  in,  and  that  uniformly, 
without  regard  to  their  refpcélive  value.  In 
Maffachufetts  and  New  Hampiliire  land  is  taxed 
according  to  its  produce,  or  the  annual  rent  cr 
profit  it  is  fuppofed  to  bring.  In  the  ftate  of 
Vermont  lands  inclofed  and  cultivated,  Vvith  Ibme 
exceptions,  are  taxed  uniformly,  w^ithout  regard 
to  their  value  or  produce. 

"  5th.  Capitals  employed  in  commerce  or 
manufaélure  arc  taxed  in  different  ftates  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  çach  ffate,  but  in  fomc 
ftates  they  are  not  taxed. 

*'  (5th.  Taxes  at  the  difcretion  of  the  affeffors 

on 
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on  the  computed  property  or  revenues  of  indi- 
viduals, are  permitted  in  different  degrees  and 
modifications  in  fome  of  the  ftates  ;  in  others, 
all  the  taxes  are  impofed  upon  precife  objecfls, 
and  at  a  certain  rate." 

This  fkctch  may  give  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
whi-jh  the  Union  would  have  to  encounter,  as 
wxll  as  the  greater  part  of  the  individual  ftates^ 
in  laying  a  tax  on  land  with  equity  and  with 
fteadinefs  in  its  colleélion.  The  impofition  of 
it  would  give  offence,  like  all  new  taxes,  efpe- 
cially  of  a  direft  nature  ;  but  more  efpecially 
among  a  people  accuftomed  to  pay  very  little  in 
taxes.  Different  ftates  having  different  modes  of 
taxing  the  land,  and  fome  having,  no  territorial 
impofition,  the  legiflature  of  the  Union  is  placed 
between  thefe  two  difficulties — either  to  adopt 
for  its  colledtion  in  each  ftate  accuftomed  to  the 
tax  the  mode  eftabliflied  in  that  ftate,  and  to 
eftablilh  a  new  mode  for  thofe  ftates  which  at. 
prefent  have  no  fuch  tax,  which  would  make  the 
tax  bear  unequally  ;  or  to  eftablifti  a  uniform 
mode  for  all  the  ftates,  which  being  contrary  to 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  many  of  them,  would 
add  to  its  unpopularity,  and  render  its  produce 
ftill  more  uncertain.  To  which  difficulties  it  is 
to  be  added,  that  the  tax  being  deftined  to  the 
fervices   of  the    general   government,  muft   be 

colledcd 
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colleéled  by  the  officers  of  the  Union,  which 
mode  of  colle^lion  would  be  attended  with  great 
expence.  The  committee  of  finances  In  the  houfe 
of  reprefentatives,  who  laid  before  the  houfc  the 
proportion  for  this  tax,  eftimates  the  expences  of 
colleélion  at  twenty-feven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  popular  party, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  aiitt-federal't/ts,  in  the  houfe, 
gave  their  fupport  to  the  meafure,  perceiving 
that  the  eftabliihment  of  a  direél  tax  whofe 
weight  fhouid  be  immediately  felt  by  every  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  would  probably  furnifli 
fome  check  on  the  difpofition  they  afcribe  to  the 
government  of  fquandering  money  in  ufclefs  ex- 
pences. The  federal'ifts  oppofed  the  plan,  and 
perhaps  v/erc  not  uninfluenced  by  the  fame  rea- 
fons.  All  the  adherents,  however,  of  the  re- 
fpeélive  parties  did  not  vote  with  their  leaders  on 
this  occafion.  Manv  members  of  the  houfc 
were  guided  by  their  own  opinions  of  the  tax  ; 
and  thofe  opinions,  which,  no  doubt  flowed 
principally  from  a  regard  to  the  public  welfare, 
were  in  ibme  inftances  afcribed  to  private  conil- 
derations,  according  to  the  circumftances  of  the 
perfons  voting. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  on  the  finances 
of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  forbear  to  touch 
on  a  point,  conneéled  with  the  opinion  I  have  al- 

VoL.  IV.  F  f  ready 
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ready  exprefled — that  the  ftates  in  their  general 
législation  are  rather  occupied  with  the  means  of 
forcing  themfelves  into  the  rank  of  great  and 
powerful  nations  than  thofc  of  confolidating  their  I 
ftrength  and  increafmg  their  real  power.  Per- 
haps this  error  in  their  policy  is  the  natural  refult 
of  the  combination  of  circumftances  which  fur- 
round  them  ;  but  whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  re- 
tards their  progrefs  as  a  nation,  which  can  be 
fecured  only  by  their  efFeélual  independence. 
I  have  in  view  chiefiy  the  duties  on  articles  of 
importation,  which  1  think  were  not  calculated 
for  the  fituation  in  which  America  was  at  the 
time  of  their  being  eflablifhed,  nor  are  politic 
in  her  prefent  fituation  ;  and  their  ill  effeéls  arc,, 
I  believe,  already  evident.  If  we  look,  without 
prejudice  and  with  fufficicnt  refieélion,  at  the 
nature  of  thofe  duties,  we  fee  they  are  rather 
contrived  to  increafe  the  revenues  of  the  general 
government— no  doubt  a  legitimate  objcâ:  of  the 
taxes— than  to  add  to  the  real  w^elfiire,  or  to 
cultivate  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  confe- 
quently  to  add  to  the  fecurity  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Union — obje(f^s  furely  not  lefs  ne- 
ccfiary  than  a  tax.  The  {yftçm  of  thefe  taxes  is 
evi'dently  dcfigned  to  give  encouragement  to  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  ; 
and  for  that  obiccl  merely  it  is  combined  with 

forefi2;ht. 
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iorcûp'ht.  But  commerce  is  only  a  fccondary  cb- 
je6t  in  an  exteniive  continental  nation,  abound- 
ing with  uncultivated  lands.  The  more  im- 
portant objei^ts  of  its  attention  are^ — thé  cultiva- 
tion of  its  land's,  the  increafe  of  its  own  raw  pro- 
duce, and  the  eflablifhment  of  manufaélurcs,  to 
make  it  indenendent  of  other  nations  for  all  the 
articles  of  the  firft  n^ccflity.  Commercé  is  no 
more  than  the  means  of  exchanging  a  furplus  ot 
produce  for  articles  that  a  nation  cannot  produce 
or  manafaèlure.  If  it  proceeds  beyond  that 
point,  efpecially  in  a  nation  in  itsjnfancy,  it  col- 
lects in  the  places  where  it  is  carried  on,  the 
population  which  w^ould  otherwife  fpread  gene- 
rally, and  which  ought  to  be  employed  in  making 
the  country  generally  produélive  ;  while  it  tends 
to  fill  the  country  w^ith  foreign  goods,  and  for  a 
long  time  retards  the  eftabiilliment  of  manufac- 
tures at  home.  Fortunes  may  be  made  by  indi- 
viduals in  this  €ourlè  ;  but  it  is  a  courlé  tîiat  im- 
pedes thé  progrefs  of  a  nation  to  independence 
and  profperity.  The  duties  on  importation  in 
th-e  United  States  appear  to  me  to  place  them  in 
this  fituation.  They  are  no  doubt  ver}'  high  ;  but 
as  there  are  few  manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  the  duties  do  not  at  all  prevent  the  intro- 
duélion  of  foreign  merchandife,  which  turns  all 
the  difpoiabk  labour,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  to 
¥  {  2  naviaation, 
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navigation,  for  the  introdudion  of  foreign  mer- 
chandife  is  the  fupport  of  navigation,  and  enables 
it  to  afford  wages  for  labour  greatly  exceeding 
what  can  be  given  by  agriculture.  The  dear- 
nefs  of  labour  alfo  oppofes  itfelf  to  the  eftabliih- 
ment  of  manufactures,  which  are  attended  with 
difficulties  and  hazard,  even  in  countries  where 
labour  is  cheap.  The  money  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  produce  of  their  lands,  enriches  foreign 
nations,  efpeciaily  England,  with  whom  their 
commerce  is  the  moft  confiderablc,  and  indeed 
to  whom  it  is  almofl  wholly  confined.  It  is  a 
real  tax  paid  by  America  to  England.  Part  of 
this  money,  indeed,  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
American  merchants,  and  confequently  returns  - 
to  the  cultivator  of  the  lands,  but  the  greater 
part  enriches  a  foreign  country. 

The  reader  will  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the 
truth  of  thefe  obfervations  by  the  following  com- 
parative view  of  the  amount  of  the  importation 
of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  into  England, 
and  the  importation  of  Englifh  merchandifc  into 
the  United  States,  prefented  in  1 79Ô,  to  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  England. 
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COiMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  EXPORTA- 
TION, TONNAGE,  &c. 

The  preceding  article  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  a  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  from  the  entries  made  in 
the  cuftom-houfe  books. 

Another  way  of  judging  of  the  advantage  of  a» 
commercial  intercourfe  between  two  ftates,  is 
the  value  of  bills  of  exchange..  Thofe  of  the 
United  States  drawn  upon  London,  at  fixty  days 
fight,  have  always  been  at  two  per  cent  at  leaft 
above  par,  except  in  the  month  of  November. 
1 792  only,  when  they  were  at  par  ;  and  fmce 
they  have  been  at  fix,  and  even  as  much  as  nine- 
per  cent  above  par. 

The  balance  of  trade  may  be  fomewhat  in  fa- 
vour of  the  United  States  in  their  dealings  with 
other  nations  ;  but  that  is  a  very  infufiicient 
compenfation  for  the  difadvantage  they  labour 
under  in  their  commercial  intercourfe  with  Eng- , 
land,  and  that  folely  on  account  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  which  they  take  from  that 
country. 

This  fyftem,  fo  ruinous  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
American  people,  is  ftill  more  prejudicial  to  its 
morals.  The  merchant  in  the  ports  of  iVmerica, 
who  receives  manufactured  goods  from  abroad, . 

F  f  4  naturally 
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naturally  endeavours  to  increafe  the  conlnmption 
of  them,  fince  it  increafes  his  profit.  He  there- 
fore difFufes  them  in  the  interior,  and  as  far  as  he 
.can  hope  to  find  a  fale;  and  a  tafte  for  foreign 
commodities  accompanies  their  introducSbion  into 
the  moft  diftant  provinces. 

There  is  no  point  of  the  United  States,  how- 
ever remote,  even  in  the  woods,  in  which  one 
fliore,  and  frequently  more,  may  not  be  found. 
There  are  eftabiiihed  warehoufes  for  foreign 
goods,  which  are  emptied  and  filled  again  twice 
in  the  year,  and  of  wdiich  the  proprietors  make 
a  rapid  fortune. 

Thç  home  manufactures  do  not  fufHce  alone 
to  fatisfy  the  tafte  for  luxury,  which  is  infpired 
by  the  fight  of  articles  more  elegant,  more  fhpwy, 
and  more  in  fafhion  in  the  great  towns 

A  woman,  or  a  young  lad,  would  be  afhamed 
to  appear  on  a  Sunday  at  church,  without  a 
gowri,  a  waiftcoat,  or  a  hat,  manufadured  in 
Europe,  for  which  they  pay  as  much  as  fixty  per 
cent  dearer  than  in  the  Ihops  of  Philadelphia  or 
New  York. 

A  tafle  for  luxury  leads  to  expenfive  habits, 
and  confequently  to  imprudence.  It  is  therefore 
an  obftacle  to  the  complete  happinefs  which  this 
nation  feerns  deftined  by  nature  to  enjoy.  The 
introdudion  of  thefe  foreign  commodities  into 

the 
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the  back-fettiements  may  be  compared  to  the  in- 
trodu<5lion  of  mm  and  whifky  among  the  Indians. 
The  motive  is  the  lame,  and  produces  the  fame 
effects. 

The  abundant  importation  of  merchandife 
manufadurcd  in  England  into  the  United  States, 
naturally  proceeds  from  thofe  ftates  having  been 
habituated,  while  Englifh  colonies,  to  receive 
them  from  the  mother  country,  of  which  it  was 
the  intereft  to  keep  its  manufad:ories  conflantly 
at  work,  and  which,  from  its  being  the  feat  of 
power,  poffelTcd  all  the  means  of  forcing  that 
importation. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived  that,  after  the  re- 
volution, the  opulent  inhabitants  of  the  American 
cities,  muft  naturally  have  retained  their  tafte  for 
Englifh  fluffs  and  furniture,  and  the  habit  of 
ufmg  them  ;  and  that  it  was  the  intercft  of  the 
Englifh  merchants  to  encourage  that  habit  ;  and 
this  it  was  the  more  eafy  for  them  to  do,  as  the 
old  Arnerican  houfes  having  been  almofl  all  dif- 
perfed  by  the  revolution,  the  American  merchants 
were  in  general  little  elfe  at  that  time  than  the 
agents  of  Englilh  houfes.  This  ftate  of  things  is 
then  what  it  could  not  fail  to  be,  fmce  the  legif- 
Jature  has  oppofed  no  obftacle  to  the  prevalence 
of  habit  and  individual  intereft. 

With  more  wifdom   and    forefight,  it  feems 

that 
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that  the  gavernment  of  the  United  States  woiiîd 
hare  prohibited  all  articles  of  luxury  manufac- 
tured abroad,  or  at  leaft  would  have  taxed  them 
as  high  as  circumftances  would  have  permitted, 
without  giving  too  great  encouragement  to  fmug- 
gîing. 

Public  fpirit  effecîualîj  prohibited  them,  dar- 
ing the  revolution  ;  and  yet  every  one  was  then 
clothed,  although  many  hands  v/ere  taken  away 
from  the  loom  by  military  fervicc,  and  by  the 
lineafmefs  and  misfortunes  always  attendant  upon 
war  ;  and  the  population  is  now  nearly  double 
what  it  then  was.  Neccffity  would  immediately 
have  extended  domeftic  manutaélories,  and  would 
Save  led  to  the  fpcedy  eftablifhmeut  of  national 

GHCS. 

At  the  outfet  their  productions  would  have 
been  of  a  coarfe  quality.  People  too  nice  to  be 
contented  v/ith  them,  might  then  have  procured 
foreign  merchandize,  by  paying  double  or  treble 
their  real  value  ;  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  the  inhabitants  would  foon  have  accuf- 
tomcd  thcmfelves  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  fmce  it  would  not  have  been  eafy  for 
them  to  procure  the  produce  of  other  peoples'  la- 
bour. The  home  manufacflories  would  confe- 
quently  have  made  a  rapid  advance  towards  per- 
fe(ilion. 

!J^avigation 
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K  Navigation  employing  fewer  hands,  agriculture 
would  have  had  more  at  its  difpofal.  The  in- 
creafe  of  cattle,  now  very  fcarce  in  America, 
W^ould  have  been  one  of  the  confequences  of 
keeping  up  the  national,  domeftic,  and  other  ma- 
nufactures. 

The  Engiiili,  French,  and  other  artifans,  now 
working  in  Europe  upon  the  m.erchandize  ex- 
ported to  America,  would  have  brought  their 
induibry  into  the  United  States,  where  they  woLild 
have  obtained  a  more  comfortable  livelihood. 

The  United  States  would  have  rcafon  to  fear, 
that  the  prohibition  of  foreign  merchandize  in 
their  ports  would  have  prevented  their  own  pro- 
duce from  finding  an  outlet.  The  produélions 
of  the  United  States  are  articles  of  the  firft  ne- 
celTity  ;  and  feveral  of  them  are  to  be  found  only 
within  their  territory. 

As  to  their  navigation,  their  fifheries  alone 
would  have  been  a  nurfery  for  more  feamen  than 
they  will  foon  have  occafion  for,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
in  order  to  man  their  velTels  of  war  ;  and  their 
commerce  would  not  have  been  therefore  an- 
nihilated. No  doubt,  it  would  have  been  *  lefs 
brilliant  than  we  have  feen  it  for  fome  years, 
but  it  would  have  been  more  folid. 

America  would  have  had  lefs  credit  abroad  ; 
tjut  that  credit  is   her  ruin.     She  would   have 

had 
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isad  leis  flélitious  riches  ;  but  would  have  pof- 
{cffcd  more  real  wealth.  Fewer  emigrants  from 
other  countries  would  have  come  to  her  w^ith  a 
TJew  of  making  fortunes  ;  but  fiie  would  have 
received  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  labori- 
ous claiies  of  the  community .  Thofe  fortunes 
which  give  fueh  fallacious  indications  of  prof-. 
perity,  are  all  made  at  the  expence  of  America 
they  carry  away  the  money,  and  leave  there  no- 
thing but  European  habits,  I  had  almofi:  faid 
Tices. 

The  real  balance  of  trade  would  have  been  in 
her  favour  ;  and  it  has  been  feen  how  much  it  is 
againft  her.  She  would  have  had  fewer  fpecula- 
tions  and  fpeculatoi:s,  but  better  morals;  a  lefs 
iplendid  difplay  of  luxury,  but  more  republican 
inftitutions.  The  intercourfe  with  foreign  na- 
tions w'ould  have  been  lefs  expenfive  ;  but  find- 
ing within  herfeif  the  means  of  fupplying  all  her 
wants,  fbe  v/ould  have  been  more  independent. 
In  a  word,  fhe  would  have  acquired  every  year 
an  increafe  of  fubftantial  enho?tpohit  ;  whereas, 
that  on  which  Ihe  boafts,  and  on  which  fhe  is 
congratulated,  is  nothing  but  a  bloated  appear- 
ance of  corpulence, 

No  doubt  the  cuflomhoufe  w^ould  have  pro- 
duced lefs  to  the  national  treafury*,  but  direct 
taxes  would  eafily  have  flipplied  the  deficiency  ; 

and 
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and  if  the  United  States  had  followed  this  fyftem 
from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  their  own  in- 
duftry  would  ha^'e  been  almoft  adequate  to  their 
wants  ;  whereas  at  prefent  they  cannot  do  with- 
out the  aiTillance  of  foreigners,  except  in  the 
maiiufad:uring  of  hats  and  leather,  of  which  the 
raw  materials  are  the  produce  of  their  own 
country. 

They  are  dependent  ;  and  that  dependence 
'W^hich  ariies  from  their  wants,  and  which  will 
always  increafe  in  proportion  as  luxury,  already 
at  a  great  height  in  America,  ihall  be  earned 
higher  fliil,  may  have  an  influence  upon  the 
political  determinations  of  the  United  States; 
and  mav  lead  them  into  great  errors,  and  to  the 
adoption  of  meafures  fooner  or  later  prejudicial 
to  their  intereft. 

Several  manufaélories  of  fail-cloth  have  been 
efhablifhed  in  the  United  States  with  tolerable 
fuccefs,  but  have  been  carried  to  no  great  extent. 
Every  year  alfo  fome  'fpinning  eftablifnmcnts, 
and  even  cotton  manufa<5lories,  are  atLcmptcd  to 
be  fct  on  foot  ;  but  the  following  year  they  are 
fure  to  fall  ;  for  no  other  reafon  than  the  high 
price  of  labour,  which  is  itfelf  a  confequence  or 
the  general  fyilem  of  taxation; 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  exports  of  the  dilferent 
ftates   of  the  federal  union,  in  p?opcrtion  as  my 

travels 
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travels  have  carried  me  into  thofe  different  fiâtes, 
and  more  or  lefs  in  detail,  according  to  the  nature 
ci  the  information  that  I  was  able  to  procure. 
The  exports  of  the  general  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica are  the  refult  of  thofe  of  the  particular  ftates. 
Here  iolio'>v  the  totals,  as  prefented  annually  to 
the   congrefs  by  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury. 

It  was  only  from  the  ift  of  September  .1  789, 
that  an  exadt  amount  was  taken  of  them,  that 
of  tiie  preceding  years  being  imperfeâ.  In  ac- 
counts of  this  fort,  the  year  begins  on  the  1  ft  of 
Oâiober,  and  ends  on  the  3ûth  of  September  fol- 
lowing. 

Amoimt  of  the  Exports  oftJie  United  States. 

1791, —  1 9,012,040  dollars. 
1792,-20,753,097 
1793,  —  20,109,572 
179-1, —  33,026,233 
1795,-47,989,472 
1796,  —  07,001,097 

This  ftatement  exhibits  a  progreffive  augmen- 
tation, fuch  perhaps  as  never  cxiftcd  in  any  coun- 
try in  fo  Ihort  a  fpace  of  time.  But  this  is  the 
place  to  repeat  what  I  have  faid  as  often  as  I  have- 
had  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  of  the  exports  of 
different  ftates,   that   any  oiie  would  be   grofsly 

deceived 
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tîeceived  who  fliould  judge  of  the  increafe  of  the 
produce  and  refourccs  of  the  United  States  by 
this  enormous  augmentation  of  their  exports. 
The  exports  confift, 

1 .  Of  the  productions  of  the  country,  which', 
although  increafcd  in  quantity  to  a  certam  de- 
gree, have  rifcn  much  more  in  value  ;  fome  forty 
per  cent,  others,  a  hundred,  two  hundred,  and 
even  more.  This  is"  owin«:  to  the  wants  ot  Eu- 
rope,  exhaufîied  by  the  war  in  which  it  has  been 
engaged.  The  value  then  of  thefe  exports  is  far 
from  being  an  exad;  rcprefentation  ot  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country,  \\  hich  can  only  be  the  re- 
fult  of  an  increafe  in  the  quantity  of  its  produce, 

2.  The  \^'ar,  in  which  all  the  commercial 
powers  have  been  engaged  for  five  years  more  or 
lefs,  keeps  their  trade  in  a  ftate  of  almoft  total 
ftagnation.  The  United  States  are  a  kind  of 
^--rinporary  depot  of  the  produce  of  all  countries, 
and  of  many  of  their  colonics,  where,  before  the 
w^ar,  American  veiTels  had  not,  by  a  great  deal, 
fo  exteniive  a  permiffion  to  trade.  Foreign  pro- 
duce is  therefore  brousrht  into  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  much  greater  quantities  tlian 
their  confumption  requires,  and  in  much  greater 
quantities  alfo  than  it  would  be  if  Europe  were 
at  peace. 

The  commodities  over  and  above    the  con- 
fumption 
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fùmption  of  the  United  States  are  re-exported, 
and  fupply  the  different  ftates  of  Europe  and 
their  colonies. 

This  increafed  exportation  is  then,  in  this  point 
of  view,  a  very  uncertain  indication  of  the  real 
increafe  of  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  fince 
it  does  not  depend  upon  the  produce  of  their  foil, 
and  neither  is  nor  can  be  lafting,  A  comparifon 
of  the  quantity  of  the  produce  of  the  foil  of  the 
United  States  exported  annually,  during  fix  years, 
will  furnifli  an  inconteilible  proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  foregoing  obfervations. 

It  is,  again,  from  the  accounts  prefented  to 
congrefs  by  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  that  Î 
have  made  out  this  ftatement. 


Accotmt 
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Upon  examining  this  ftatement  with  atten- 
tion, it  will  be  feen, 

1 .  That  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  from 
the  United  States  is  diminiflied,  and  that  the 
increafe  in  the  exportation  of  flour,  proceeding 
from  the  great  number  of  mills  that  have  been 
fiacceffively  erected,  and  in  that  of  fea-bifcuit, 
does  not  by  a  great  deal  compenfate  the  decreafe 
in  the  exportation  of  wheat.  This  decreafe,  for 
which  I  have  met  with  no  one  who  could  give 
me  a  reafon  completely  fatisfa(5lory,  is  owing,  in 
part,  to  the  ravages  committed  in  feveral  ftates 
by  the  Heffian  fly,  which  has  made  it  neceflary 
to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  in  part 
to  the  great  quantity  of  land  laid  down  in  pafture. 
But  I  muft  again  repeat,  that  the  difference  in 
the  exportation  of  wheat  is  too  great  to  be  ex- 
plained in  this  manner,  efpecially  as  in  many 
new  fettlements,  corn  is  cultivated  at  leafl:  dur- 
ing the  firfl  years  ;  and  as  in  many  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, Carolina,  and  Maryland,  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  has  very  generally  fuperfeded  that  of  to- 
bacco and  indigo. 

The  confumption  may  be  increafed  in  the  great 
towns  by  the  increafe  of  their  population  ;  and 
alfo  in  fome  of  the  back  fettlements,  where, 
owing  to  a  want  of  corn-mills,  the  ufe  of  wheat- 
ilour  was  formerly  almoft  unknown.     But  this 

Vol.  IV.  G  g  increafe 
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increafe  of  confumption  cannot  be  very  great  ; 
for  in  almoffc  every  part  of  the  United  States 
vi^here  wheat  is  cultivated,  the  inhabitants  Hve 
upon  rye-bread,  and  ftill  more  commonly  upon 
maize  or  Indian-corn. 

2.  That  the  exportation  of  other  corn,  that  is 
to  fay,  rye,  barley,  &c.  is  alfo  diminilhed.  This 
is  owing  to  the  increafed  confumption  of  the 
diftilleries,  which,  though  checked  of  late  by  the 
high  price  of  grain,  has  neverthelcfs  been  very 
confiderable  during  the  lail  fix  years. 

3.  It  will  be  feen  that  the  exportation  of  leaf 
tobacco  is  very  much  diminilhed,  and  that  this 
diminution  is  not  compenfated  by  the  great  in- 
creafe of  manufadtured  tobacco  ;  becaufe  it  is 
true,  as  I  have  obferved  in  my  account  of  the 
fouthern  ftates,  that  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  is 
exceedingly  decreafed. 

4.  That  the  increafe  of  culture  has  been   di- 
rected to  that   of  vegetables,  onions,  and  pota^! 
toes,  and  that  it  is  confiderable  ;  and  that  it  has 
taken  a  ftill  greater  turri  towards  artificial  mea- 
dows, or  what  are   called   grazing  farms.     Th( 
enormous  difference  between  the  progrefiive  ex^ 
ports  from  1791  to  i7g(j,  of  cheefe,  butter,  tal^ 
low,  candles,  and  manufadured  fhoes,  is  a  proof 
of  it  ;  although   it  is  true  that  the   tanneries  of 
the  United  States  import  a  great  quantity  of  raw 

hides 
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hides  from  that  part  of  St.  Domingo  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Spaniards.  ' 

5.  It  will  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  produce 
of  the  fillieries  is  much  increafed  in  the  lafl  fix 
years  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  produce,  fo 
confiderably  augmented  in  quantity,  is  in  itfelf  of 
little  value,  excepting  the  whale  fifhery  ;  and  al- 
though the  amount  of  its  whole  value  exceeds 
that  of  the  value  of  produce  diminilhed  in  quan- 
tity, the  increafe  is  hardly  of  any  account  in  the 
immenfe  progreffion  of  the  general  value  of  the 
exports,  which  was  eftimated  at  nineteen  millions 
twelve  thoufand  and  forty  dollars  in  1791,  and 
at  fixty-feven  millions  fixty-four  thoufand  and 
ninety-feven  dollars  in  179O. 

The  following  account  of  the  exportation  of 
foreign  produce  will  prove  how  mi;ich  of  the  in- 
creafe in  the  exports  of  the  United  States  is  owing 
to  that  branch  of  commerce. 
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I  fhall  add  to  this  an  amount  of  the  drawback 
upon  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  produce  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  the  courfe  of 
the  years  i;y3,  17Q4,  1795  ;  I  was  not  able  to 
procure  one  of  the  two  preceding  years,  nor  of 
the  year  1 79G. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give,  by  this  ftatement,  a 
precife  idea  of  the  confumption  of  foreign  pro- 
duce in  the  United  States  ;  becaufe  goods  being 
intitled  to  the  right  of  a  drawback  for  a  whole 
year  after  they  have  been  entered  in  the  cufcom- 
houfe  books,  it  fometimes  happens  that  articles 
which  have  paid  the  duties  in  one  year,  and 
which  are  included  in  the  receipts  of  that  year 
are  not  re-exported  till  the  year  after. 

The  following  account,  however,  will  afford 
an  idea  generally  true,  of  the  confumption  of 
that  produce  ;  and  it  will  fhew,  that  the  con- 
fumption of  colonial  commodities  is  little  aug- 
mented in  the  United  States,  while  that  of  ar- 
ticles manufacflured  in  England  is  confiderably 
increafed. 
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No  doubt  this  increafe  in  the  exports  gives  a 
great  increafe  of  activity  to  trade  :  no  doubt,  alfo 
the  rife  of  the  price  of  commodities  is  another 
augmentation  of  wealth  ;  but  it  can  only  be  con- 
fidered  as  temporary.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  place 
to  fay  a  few  words  concerning  the  nature  and 
pofition  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

As  long  as  the  United  States  were  Englifh 
colonies,  their  trade  was  regulated  by  the  intereft 
and  ambition  of  the  mother  country,  and  could 
only  be  confidered  as  a  branch  of  the  Engliih 
commerce.  This  is  nearly  the  cafe  with  Ireland 
at  prefent. 

The  accounts  prefented  to  the  Englifh  Par- 
liament, which  will  be  found  hereto  annexed,  of 
the  imports  and  exports  of  the  ftates  of  America, 
during  the  laft  twelve  years  that  they  were  Eng- 
lifll  colonies,  will  prove  how  great  has  been  the 
increafe  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
fnice  that  period. 

Yet  if  they  be  compared  with  an  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  between  the  United 
States  and  England,  from  1792  to  1795,  inferted 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  it  will  alfo 
prove  how  much  the  imports  of  the  Englifh 
manufaAures  into  the  United  States  have  aug- 
mented, fmce  the  latter  became  independent. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  augmentation  in 
G  g  4  the 
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the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and  confe- 
quently  their  independence,  which  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  the  principal  caufe  of  it,  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly advantageous  to  England,  who  never- 
thelefs  confiders  their  emancipation  as  an  in- 
jury, and  would  not  be  forry  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  her  revenge. 

I  am  far  from  thinking,  however,  that  France, 
on  being  made  fenfible  of  this  truth,  ought  to' 
regret  for  a  moment  the  efforts  fhe  made  to  affift 
North  America  in  obtaining  the  acknowledgment 
of  her  independence.  Thofe  efforts,  even  though 
the  United  States  may  be  in  general  forgetful  of 
them  at  this  moment,  are  nevcrthelefs  one  of 
the  moft  honourable  traits  of  French  generofity. 
Befides,  France  has  had  a  Ihare  in  the  trade  of 
the  United  States,  which  llie  would  never  have 
had,  if  they  had  remained  fubjeél  to  England; 
a  Ihare  which,  with  better  conduél,  fhc  might 
have  rendered  much  greater  ftill,  and  which, 
with  rational  principles,  fhe  may  no  doubt  here- 
after increafe.  In  a  word,  thefe  great  ferviccs 
rendered  by  France  will,  as  long  as  there  is  any 
gratitude  in  the  United  States,  leavT  in  the  minds 
of  their  inhabitants  an  inclination  for  the  friend- 
fliip  and  alliance  of  France,  which  all  the  in- 
trigues of  England  can  only  fufpend  for  a  time, 

Jicconnt 
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It  was  at  the  peace  by  which  England  acknow- 
ledged their  independence,  that  the  United  States 
began  to  trade  under  their  own  colours.  But 
the  great  diftrefs  in  w^hich  they  were  left  by  the 
war,  and  the  weaknefs  of  the  confederacy,  ren- 
dered their  commerce  ftill  very  precarious. 

Each  ftate  had  its  particular  laws,  prohibitions, 
and  regulations. 

Some  of  them  fliut  their  ports  againfl  certain 
foreign  merchandize,  to  which  others  opened 
theirs. 

The  laws  and  the  cuftomhoufe  rates  changed 
every  year,  according  to  momentary  confidera- 
tions  ;  and  the  moft  natural  refult  of  this  order 
of  things  was,  an  aélive  rivality  and  jealoufy  be- 
tween the  different  ftates.  It  is  then,  properly 
fpeaking,  fince  the  adoption  of  the  new  confti- 
tution,  that  the  name  of  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  may  be  given  to  the  commerce  of 
the  different  ftates  of  North  America. 

The  firft  caufe,  however,  of  the  increafed  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  may  be  carried  as 
far  back  as  the  end  of  the  year  1784.  At  that 
period,  an  order  of  the  king  of  France  in  council, 
opened  to  their  fhips  three,  ports  in  St.  Domingo, 
w^hither  they  were  allowed  to  carry  fait  fifh, 
upon  paying  a  fmall  duty.  This  order  alfb  au- 
thorifed  the  adminiftrators  of  the  ifland  to  permit 

the 
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the  importation  of  their  flour,  whenever  occafioit 
might  require  it.  The  American  iliips,  till  then, 
had  only  had  permiffion  to  carry  timber  and  live 
ftock  to  St.  Domingo,  and  that  only  into  a  fmgle 
port.  They  vs^ere  reftriéled  by  the  new  order,  as 
they  vs^ere  before,  from  taking  any  thing  in  ex- 
change except  fyrups  and  molafles.  According, 
then,  to  the  letter  of  the  edid,  their  returns 
could  be  of  no  great  value  ;  but  the  admiffion 
of  American  fhips  into  three  ports  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, gave  a  greater  facility  to  fmuggling,  of 
which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themfelves. 

The  Englilh,  it  is  true,  carried  Jamaica  fugar 
and  coffee  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  they  were  without  competitors,  and  fold 
them  at  a  high  price. 

The  w^ants  of  the  United  States  required  a 
much  greater  quantity  than  they  received  from 
England,  and  their  intereft  Simulated  them  to 
procure  it  in  a  direft  way. 

Flour  and  dry  goods  were  fraudulently  intro- 
duced into  the  ifland.  Raw  fu2:ar  and  coffee 
were  fraudulently  exported  ;  and  the  returns  be- 
gan to  be  of  fome  importance,  though  Hill  much 
reftriéled  in  quantity,  by  the  illegality  of  the 
means  made  ufe  of  to  obtain  them. 

But  this  trafliG  foon  ceafed  to  be  illicit.  The 
violent  fhock  which  the  revolution  grave  to  the 

o 
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manufactures  and  commerce  of  France,  forced 
her  to  open  the  ports  of  her  colonies  to  the  vefTeis 
of  neutral  powers. 

From  that  moment  the  Americans  cngroïïed 
all  the  commerce  of  the  French  colonies,  which 
they  w^ere  fo  well  fituated  to  carry  on,  and  which 
promifed  them  fuch  confiderable  profits. 

The  others  powers  of  Europe  which  had  alfo 
colonies  in  the  Weft  Indies,  being  almoft  all 
fucceffively  engaged  in  the  war,  opened  the  ports 
of  their  colonies  in  like  manner  to  the  x'^mericans, 
or  at  leaft  confiderably  diminillicd  their  prohi- 
bitive regulations. 

Thus  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  had 
the  victualling  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  as  well 
as  an  exclufive  trade  with  the  French  and  Dutch 
colonies,  not  only  in  provifions,  but  alfo  in  com- 
modities of  every  kind.  Their  fhips  were  freight- 
ed to  carry  Weft  India  produce  to  Europe,  an  i 
to  bring  back  in  return  the  articles  neceftary  for 
the  confumption  both  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  thofe  fame  colonies. 

The  new  conftitution  of  the  United  State? 
was  eftablillied  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
revolution  began,  and  ftiortly  after  the  new  fyf- 
tem  of  American  finances  was  adopted.  The 
confequent  creation  of  ftock  of  different  kinds, 
the  putting  up  of  land  to  fale,   and  the   efta- 

bliiliment 
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bUfliment  of  banks,  opened  a  vail  field  to  fpecu- 
lation,  and  to  commercial  enterprife.  The  ftate 
of  Europe  favoured  thofe  enterprifes  ;  they  were 
extended,  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
ibon  reached  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  and  every 
part  of  the  known  world.  Its  profits  have  been 
confiderable. 

Such  is  the  brief  hiflory  of  the  rapid  and 
enormous  increafc  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  it  is  precifely  from  the  rapidity  of 
that  immcnfe  increafe,  that  we  may  prognollicate 
the  fliortnefs  of  its  duration. 

The  profperity  of  a  nation's  commerce  cannot 
be  durable,  unlefs  it  be  founded  upon  a  folid 
bafis  ;  and  the  falid  bafis  of  a  nation's  commerce 
is  the  produce  of  its  foil,  of  its  manufaelures,  and 
of  its  colonies,  when  it  has  any.  Thefe  are  its 
only  permanent  riches,  thofe  of  which  it  alone 
can  difpofe  ;  its  produce,  and  the  commodities  it 
receives  in  exchange,  are  the  natural  limits  of  its 
trade. 

If  a  nation  by  extraordinary  circumftances, 
unconnected  with  its  internal  profperity,  fuch, 
for  inftance,  as  thofe  occafioncd  by  the  troubles 
and  tranfient  niisfortunes  of  other  nations,  take 
a  flight  far  beyond  its  natural  means,  and  much 
above  the  fjtuation  in  which  it  is  placed  by  its 
own  refourccs,   its  profperity  cannot  be  of  long 

duration. 
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duration.  A  change  in  external  circumftances 
mufl  Ipeedily  bring  it  back  to  the  ilate  affigned 
to  it  by  the  extent  or  the  mediocrity  of  its  wealth. 
Such  is  the  fituation  of  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  the  troubles  of  Europe 
have  rendered  flourifliing,  but  which  the  return 
of  tranquillity  will  reduce  to  its  prrftine  {late. 

If  the  European  powers,  engaged  in  a  terrible 
war,  forced  to  devote  all  their  means  to  it,  in- 
capable of  going  themfelves  to  fetch  the  articles 
they  ftand  in  need  of  from  foreign  ports,  nay, 
even  incapable  of  vidiualling  their  colonies,  and 
of  receiving  the  produce  of  them  in  a  dircél  way  ; 
if  the  European  powers  have  been  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  leaving  to  neutral  flags  the  trade  which 
they  could  not  undertake  themfelves,  does  it  fol- 
low that  they  have  abandoned  it  to  them  en- 
tirely ?  Is  it  not  certain  that  they  will  haften  to 
refiime,  as  foon  as  they  are  able,  the  trade  which 
naturally  belongs  to  them,  fmce  they  have  within 
themfelves  the  means  of  carrying  it  on  } 

In  matters  of  commerce  a  nation  gives  up  to 
others  only  what  it  cannot  undertake  itfeif,  and 
even  fuppofnig  that  it  grants  them  momentary 
advantages,  it  is  folely  with  a  view  to  its  own 
intereft  ;  it  will  withhold  them,  as  foon  as  it 
perceives  that  its  intereft  is  injured  by  this  con- 

celîion. 
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eeffion.      Political  confi derations,  or  a  friendly 
alliance  can  alone  induce  them  to  ad:  otherwife. 

We  are  not  yet  arrived  at  the  period  when 
nations,  difcovering  their  own  intereft  in  a  greater 
generofity  of  principles,  will  by  general  confent 
give  abfolute  and  entire  liberty  té  trade.  That 
period,  if  ei^er  it  fiiould  arrive,  is  not  yet  at  hand. 
ît  therefore  cannot  b-e  doubted  but  that  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  according  to  their  accuftomed 
fyfiiem,  will  lay  prohibitory  reftriirtions  upon  all 
trade  that  is  not  their  own,  and  will  thus  reduce 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  limited  com- 
merce which  they  carried  on  before  the  troubles 
of  Europe. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  the  United 
States  are  not  fufceptible  of  an  increafe  in  their 
commeicc,  1  am  far  from  thinking  fo.  The 
extent  of  their  territory,  the  fertility  of  their 
foil,  the  induftry  of  their  inhabitants,  their  bold 
and  enterprifmg  difpofition,  their  rapidly  in- 
creafmg  population,  the  great  bays  that  penetrate 
into  the  countrv,  the  number  of  fine  rivers  that 
water  it,  the  facility  of  cutting  canals,  in  order 
to  open  a  communication  between  them,  and 
this  to  conneél  the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  all  thefe  cir-^ 
cumftances  promûfe  them  a  degree  of  profperity, 

which 
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which  muft  in  future  ages  render  this  part  of 
the  world  the  rival,  and  perhaps  the  fortunate 
rival,  of  Europe. 

But  then  the  United  States  will  have  a  rich 
produce  from  their  foil,  extenfive  manufaclures, 
a  great  abundance  of  refources  within  themfelves, 
and  all  this  can  only  take  place  in  confequence 
of  a  fuccefïive  progreffion  of  thofe  refources,  and 
after  a  long  feries  of  years  of  peace  and  internal 
tranquillity  ;  in  a  word,  by  the  gradual  operation 
of  time.  But  it  is  of  the  prefent  moment  and 
of  the  exifting  circumftances  of  the  United  States 
that  I  am  fpeaking,  when  I  apply  to  the  fudden 
jncreafe  of  their  commerce  this  incontcftable 
political  truth,  that  all  profperity  which  is  not 
the  refult  of  natural  refources,  and  which  de- 
pends folely  on  extraordinary  and  foreign  caufes, 
can  only  be  confidered  as  tranfient,  and  rather 
oppofes  than  favours  an  increafe  of  wealth  in 
the  country  that  experiences  it. 

This  truth,  which  holds  good  in  regard  to  all 
nations,  has  a  ftill  flronger  application  to  nations 
ablolutely  new,  whofe  commercial  houfes  are 
hardly  eftablifhed,  when  thefe  uncommonly  fa- 
vourable circumftances  enable  them  to  give  a 
considerable  extenfion  to  their  fpeculations.  The 
misfortunes  of  individual  traders,  from  which 
they  can  only  efcape  by  a  degree  of  prudence,  al- 

moil 
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moft  fupernatural,  adds  much  in  fuch  times  to 
the  danger  which  the  nation  itfelf  runs  from  the 
temporary  inflation  of  its  trade. 

Before  the  French  revolution  the  capitals  which 
kept  alive  the  trade  of  the  United  States  were 
inconfiderable,  their  commerce  being  very  much 
confined  ;  and  even  part  of  thofe  capitals  were 
Englifh  property,  either  direélly,  or  in  the  lliape 
of  credit,  given  by  the  Englifh  houfes  to  the 
American  ones.  If  the  American  merchants 
had  been  prudent  enough  to  take,  out  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  bufmefs  which  a  fudden 
combination  of  circumflanccs  prefented  to  them, 
only  fuch  a  part  as  was  proportioned  to  their  ca- 
pitals, their  enterprifes  would  have  been  much 
lefs  extenflve,  and  the  appearance  of  their  pro- 
fperity  lefs  brilliant  ;  but  their  fuccefs  would 
have  been  more  folid  and  more  certain. 

They  fet,  on  the  contrary,  no  bounds  to  their 
ambition,  and  only  confidercd  commercial  af- 
fairs with  a  view  to  the  enormous  profits  they 
feemed  to  afford.  Speculations  in  land  held  out 
a  new  lure  to  their  avidity  ;  and  independently  of 
the  gain  they  promifed  themfelves  from  a  rcfale 
highly  advantageous,  they  found  in  them  alfo  a 
fource  of  credit,  becaufe  they  had,  for  a  long 
time,  nothing  to  pay  for  their  acquittions,  and 
becaufe  they  hoped  fpeedily  to  receive  fbme  ready 

money 
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money  from  new  purchafers  loaded  with  capitalsâ 
whom  they  expected  to  fee  driven  in  crowd, 
acrofs  the  Atlantic  by  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Laflly,  the  eftablilliment  of  banks,  and  the 
quantity  of  paper  in  circulation,  afforded  them 
alfo  new  means  of  obtaining  credit.  Trufting 
in  all  thefe  hopes,  they  ventured,  without  referve, 
upon  every  fpeculation  which  held  out  the  fmalleft 
profpetfl  of  gain.  A  fpirit  of  enterprife,  and  a 
boldnefs  in  the  execution  of  their  pians,  which 
fets  all  danger  at  defiance,  are  two  remarkable 
charaélcrifcics  of  the  American  people,  in  almofb 
all  the  fituations  of  life.  Thefe  arc,  no  doubt, 
the  germ  of  great  qualities,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  great  fucccfs  ;  but  if  this  fpirit  of  en- 
terprife, and  this  boldnefs  w^ere  directed  by  pru- 
dence, they  would  lead  to  a  much  fafer  refult  ; 
whereas  without  it  they  tend  to  confequences  fb 
much  the  more  ruinous  and  inevitable,  as  they 
have  not  been  forefcen. 

What  happened  to  the  American  merchants  ? 

1 .  Delays  natural  to  be  expected  in  the  dif- 
patching  of  their  orders,  and  often  tardy  returns^ 
which  thous2i;h  not  hurtful  to  commerce  in  j^c- 
neral,  are  highly  prejudicial  to  merchants,  when 
far  from  reckoning  upon  them,   they  think  that 

VoT..  IV.  ^       H  h  they 
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they  cannot  take  place,  and  enter  into  engage- 
ments in  confequence  of  that  flattering  opinion. 
'Ù.  The  taking  of  a  great  number  of  their  ihips^ 
firfl  by  England,  who,  independently  of  her  hof- 
tile  views  towards  France,  gratified,  by  feizing 
them,  the  jealoufy  which  ilie  felt  at  the  com- 
mercial profpcrity  of  a  nation,  that  fhe  has  never 
ceafed  to  confider  as  an  afîemblage  of  rebellious; 
fubjeéls,  and  afterwards  by  France,  who  was  de- 
firous,  above  all,  of  injuring  the  Englifh  com- 
m.erce  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  exprefTed  her  dif- 
content  at  the  advantage  given  to  England  by 
her  old  ally  America. 

3.  The  fpeculations  in  land  proved  erroneous. 
The  number  of  thofe  who  prefented  themfelves 
as  purchafers  bore  no  proportion  to  the  number 
of  thofe  who  wiflied  to  fell,  and  who  were  hard 
preiTed  by  want. 

4.  The  banks,  numerous  as  they 'became,  could 
not  anfwer  the  demands  of  difcount,  which 
came  to  them  from  all  quarters,  confequently 
they  did  not  difcount  all  the  bills  which  were 
prefented  to  them,  and  the  longeft  date  of  thofe 
they  received  did  not  exceed  fixty  days. 

5.  and  laftly,  the   prices  of  commodities  fell 
fpeedily  in  Europe  very   much   below   what  the 
Am^erican  fpeculators  had  paid  for  the  fame  arti- 
cles 
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des  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  the  day  of  fuliilHng  the  en- 
gagements they  had  contraéled,  in  order  to  fend 
their  Ihips  to  fea,  was  conftantly  coming  round  ; 
the  period  of  thofe  entered  into  upon  the  pur- 
chafe  of  land,  though  it  might  fometimes  expe- 
rience a  Uttle  delay,  was  fure  alfo  to  come  at 
laft  ;  the  commodities,  which  were  prevented 
from  being  fent  to  Europe  by  the  low"  prices  they 
bore  there,  wxre  alfo  to  be  paid  for  ;  and  if  any 
merchant  had  received  fums  of  money  in  truft^ 
which  had  enabled  him  to  extend  his  concerns 
with  a  little  more  folidity,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
fund thofe  fums  upon  the  firft  demand,  which 
was  neceiTarily  accelerated  by  the  precarious  and 
dangerous  ftate  of  commerce. 

Such  is  the  difagreeable  fituation  in  which 
the  American  merchants  were  involved,  and  in 
which  they  are  ftill  more  deeply  involved  every 
day  ;  fucli  of  them,  at  leaft,  as  in  their  enterprifes 
were  rather  led  away  by  their  avidity  than  guided 
by  prudence  and  reileétion,  and  thefe  are  the 
greater  numbers. 

It  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  the  means  by 
which  they  endeavour  to  extricate  themfelvcs 
from  thefe  embarraiTments  are  very  difiicult,  and 
require  great  facriiices. 

Thofe  in  general  employed  are  as  follows  : 

H  h  2  Firil, 
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Firft,  a  recjueft  made  to  fome  friend  for  his 
credit  for  thirty  or  fixtj  days. 

But  it  feldom  happens  that  an  American  mer- 
chant does  not  find  his  friend  in  the  fame  ne- 
ceffity.  They  therefore  accommodate  each  other 
with  notes  at  fixty  days  fight,  and  endeavour  to 
get  thera  difcounted  at  fome  bank,  which  is  often 
obUged  to  refufe,  on  account  of  the  great  difpro- 
portion  between  its  means  and  the  great  number 
of  fimiiar  appUcations. 

Thefe  notes  are  then  given  to  an  exchange 
broker,  who,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  money 
market,  and  the  name  of  the  indorfer,  fells  them 
at  two,  and  three,  and  fomçtimes  four  and  five 
per  cent  per  month  difcount. 

Thefe  notes  are  afterwards  depofited  at  the 
bank  by  the  pur  chafer,  and  it  then  becomes 
hi£!;hly  necelîary  to  pay  them  when  due  ;  for 
there  is  no  more  credit,  no  more  pofîibility  of 
difcount,  for  a  merchant,  whofc  bill  has  been 
protefted  after  once  being  depofited  at  the  bank. 

They  alfo  endeavour  to  obtain  others,  of  which 
they  avail  themfelves  in  the  fluiie  manner. 

•But  it  will  not  do  to  put  too  many  notes  into 
circulation.  Their  renewal,  too  often  repeated, 
might  have  a  bad  efîed:  upon  their  credit,  which 
it  is  important  for  them  not  entirely  to  Icfc. 
They  then  buy  bills  of  exchange  upon  London  at 

a  long 
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a  long  date,  and  fell  them  for  ready  money  below 
par.    This  is  a  frequent  means  of  procuring  caih. 

Sometimes  goods  are  taken  upon  the  longeft 
credit  that  can  be  obtained,  and  lîiipped  for  a 
foreign  market  ;  and,  in  this  cafe,  the  American 
merchant  draws  according  to  his  neceffities,  the 
London  merchants  engaging  to  accept  the  con- 
figner's  notes  for  two- thirds  of  the  amount  of 
the  conûgnmcnt,  upon  tranfmitting  to  them  the 
bill  of  lading,  and  empowering  them  to  make  the 
infurance. 

If  thefe  means  fail,  the  merchant  whofe  wants 
are  urgent,  fends  his  m^erchandife,  if  he  have 
any,  to  a  public  auction,  or  elfe  he  procures  dry 
goods  at  a  high  price,  and  at  five  or  fix  months 
credit,  and  has  them  publicly  fold,  very  often  with 
the  lofs  of  twenty-iivc  or  thirty  per  cent. 

Sometimes  he  endeavours  by  building  houfes, 
or  by  fome  other  oftentatious  expenfe,  to  create 
a  falfe  opinion  of  the  ilate  of  his  aftairs,  which 
are  thereby  rendered  much  woriè. 

Such  are,  in  part,  the  burdenfome  means  which 
the  merchant,  deceived  in  his  fpeculations,  takes 
in  order  to  prolong  his  commercial  exiftencc.  But 
thofe  means  only  fer\'e  to  render  his  ruin  more 
inevitable.  At  length  he  can  no  longer  uphold 
his  credit;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  houfe 
which  in   the  evening  was   thought  worth  three 

H  h  3  or 
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cr  four  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  offers  in  the 
morning  four  or  five  fhillings  in  the  pound  to  its 
creditors. 

It  is  true  that  examples  are  not  wanting  of 
merchants,  who,  before  they  declared  their  bank- 
ruptcy, robbed  their  creditors  of  a  great  part  of 
their  m^oney,  by  donations  made  to  their  wives 
and  clnldren,  and  by  concealing  paper  in  their 
pocket-books.  There  are.  alfo  inftances  of  others, 
who,  upon  lofmg  their  credit,  fecretly  buy  upon 
'change,  with  money  kept  in  referve,  their  own 
bills,  when  at  a  difcount  of  perhaps  fifty  and  fixty 
per  cent. 

The  latter,  though  real  bankrupts,  and  even 
fraudulent  ones,  avoid  the  name,  and  do  buiinefs 
the  next  day  with  more  certain  credit,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  manoeuvre  is  better  known,  for  they 
are  then  fuppofed  to  be  poiTeiTed  of  property. 

As  to  him  who  has  declared  his  bankruptcy, 
as  foon  as  he  has  delivered  the  remains  of  his  for- 
tune to  his  creditors  he  is  free  by  law  ;  and 
though  in  fome  ftates  the  law  gives  his  creditor^ 
a  claim  upon  his  future  fortune,  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  lofs  upon  their  debts,  he  eafily 
evades  the  regulation,  by  not  difcovering  the 
profits  he  may  derive  from  the  fums  he  has  with- 
held, or  by  carrying  on  his  new  commercial  ope- 
rations under  another  name. 

AU 
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All  thefe  fatal  and  fhameful  tranfa(^ions  are 
the  natural  confequences  of  Ipeculations  under- 
taken and  carried  on  without  a  proportionate  ca- 
pital. And  thefe  are  not  the  only  ones.  An 
American  merchant's  want  of  punctuality  in  his 
payments,  no  doubt,  infpires  thofe  who  may 
have  occafion  to  deal  with  him  with  diflruft; 
but  it  does  not  produce  in  himfclf  any  fentiment 
of 'Ihame,  and  affeéls  his  reputation  very  little, 
even  if  it  affcd;  it  at  all. 

The  merchant  who  has  fufpended  his  pay- 
ments, and  whofc  bills  are  protefted,  is  equally 
well  received  upon  'change,  in  fociety,  and  even 
obtains  the  moil  difliinguiihed  public  employ- 
ments. He  is  generally  confidcred  as  a  man  who 
has  played  his  game  ill,  or  who  has  met  with  a 
bad  run  of  luck. 

The  frequency  of  thele  examples,  common 
intereft,  and  the  opinion  generally  entertained  in 
America,  that  no  one  can  have  any  thing  more 
elTential  to  do  than  to  endeavour  to  get  money, 
produce,  I  will  not  fay  this  toleration,  but  this 
total  indifference  in  the  public  mind. 

Thus,  while  the  merchant  in  Europe  is  guided 
in  his  commercial  condud;  by  his  perfonal  inte- 
grity and  the  prefervation  of  his  honour,  of  his 
credit,  and  of  the  reputation  of  his  name,  the 
American  merchant  has  no  other  rellraint  than 
H  h  4  his 
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his  own  honeily,  his  felf-efleem,    and  his   con- 
fcience,  and  though  that  reftraint  is  doubtlefs  the 
moft  powerful   when  it  exifts,   it   muft  unfortu- 
nately be  acknowledged  that  it  is  not  the  moft  : 
rommon. 

It  may  therefore  be  faid  that  the  merchants  of 
America,  who,  in  confequence  of  their  prudence  . 
and  caution  in  their  operations,  and  moderate 
life  of  their  credit,  have  conftantly  been  exa(5l  in 
their  payments,  and  honourable  in  their  trani- 
acflions,  are,  on  that  account,  deferving  of  parti- 
cular efreem.,  fnice  they  are  an  exception  to  the 
general  depravity. 

It  mull  not,  however,  be  thought  that  this  ex- 
ception is  very  uncommon.  There  are  in  Ame- 
rica a  great  number  of  houfes,  either  American, 
Engliili,  or  French,  A\hich  for  folidity,  prudence, 
punctuality,  and  delicacy  in  carrying  on  bufinefs,] 
do  not  yield  to  any  of  the  fo  juftly  famed  houfes 
of  Europe.  If  in  this  number  I  name  that  of 
Mr.  Philip  Niklyn,  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
it  a  fuperiority  over  the  others,  by  which  that 
merchant's  modefty,  and  that  of  Mr.  Griffith 
his  partner,  would  be  hurt  ;  but  I  fhall  be  ex- 
cufed  for  feeking,  by  the  mention  of  their  names, 
to  gratify  a  feeling  of  afféélion  and  gratitude  for 
the   conftant  marks  of  friehdfhip   and  kindnefs 

which 
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which  I  received  from  them  during  my  ftay  in 
America,  and  none  of  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  Philadelphia  will  reproach  me  with  having 
indulged  my  feelings  at  the  expenfe  of  truth. 

.1  muft  once  more  repeat,  that  there  are  a 
great  number  of  houfes  of  this  kind  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  not  the  greater  numiber  ;  and  it 
is  the  greater  number  that  I  am  bound  to  con- 
fider,  when  I  am  fpeaking  of  the  fcate  of  com- 
merce in  America.  Thefe  good  and  fcrupulous 
houfes  are  affliéted  at  the  fituation  of  the  Ame- 
rican trade,  by  which  their  own  intcrefc  is  often 
greatly  a  fuiferer,  notwithftanding  their  prudent 
conducl.  Their  delicacy,  as  vv^ell  as  their  inte- 
rcft,  is  hurt  by  it  ;  but  ail  they  can  do  is  to  be 
upon  their  guard  againft  the  fufpicious  houfes^ 
and  to  keep  a  w^atchful  eye  over  all  the  others  : 
the  moft  honourable  merchants  being  obliged  to 
meet  upon  'change,  and  in  almoft  every  houfe, 
and  often  to  fee  in  confidential  employs,  men 
whom  private  intereft,  and  public  honour,  ought 
to  devote  to  reprobation. 

This  deplorable  ftate  of  things  cannot  be  na- 
tural ;  but  I  muiL  repeat  it  again,  it  is  the  ne- 
ceflary  rcfult  of  enterprifes,  and  of  fpeculations 
rafnly  hazarded,  which  are  themfelves  the  refult 
of  a  multiplicity  of  bufmefs  of  all  kinds,  that  the 

fituation 
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fituation  of  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  iias  pro- 
duced, and  of  the  dangerous  facility  afforded  by 
the  great  number  of  banks. 

In  almoil  all  the  great  towns  of  the  United 
States,  and  particularly  of  thofe  to  the  northward 
of  Baltimore,  every  body  is  a  merchant  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  every  body  fpeculates,  trades,  and  jobs  in 
the  llocks.  The  judge,  the  advocate,  the  phyfi- 
cian,  and  the  minifter  of  divine  worfliip,  are  all, 
or  almoft  all,  more  or  lefs  interefted  in  the  fale 
of  land,  in  the  purchafe  of  goods,  in  that  of  bills 
of  exchange,  and  in  lending  money  at  two  or 
three  per  cent  per  month  :  few  of  them  are  con- 
tented with  what  they  have. 

The  merit  of  a  man  is  rather  too  much  efti- 
mated  in  America  by  the  fortune  which  he  is 
fuppofed  to  poiTefs  ;  and  no  body  lands  in  this 
new  world  without  the  projeàl  of  making  an 
ample  and  rapid  fortune  ;  examples  of  fuccefs 
being  fo  frequent,  that  they  hold  out  a  great 
encouragement  to  thefe  projeéts.  The  means  of 
executing  them  were  alio  for  a  long  while  great  ; 
but  they  are  lefs  fo  at  prefent,  at  leaft  in  this 
w^ay  ;  and  avidity  does  not  diminifli  in  the  fame 
proportion. 

Here  then  are  a  great  many  fnares  laid  for 
delicacy  ;  a  great  many  reafons  explanatory  of 
the  ftate  of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  and 

the 
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the  faithful  account  that  I  have  juft  given  of  it, 
vi^ill  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  my  aflertion, 
that  the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  increafe  of  its  aélivity 
and  of  its  exports,  are  no  more  than  a  tranfient 
gleam  of  profpcrity,  rather  pernicious  than  ufeful 
to  real  wealth,  and  to  true  national  profperity. 

No  doubt,  in  the  midil  of  all  thefc  evils,  con- 
fiderable  fortunes  have  ftarted  up.  Some  of  them 
'  have  been  made  by  prudence  and  induftry  ;  others 
are  the  offspring  of  good  fortune.  The  cities  are 
grown  infinitely  larger,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  of  itfeif  a  great  evil  :  they  are  embellilhcd  ; 
but  luxury  has  made  its  way  from  every  quarter 
into  the  United  States  ;  and  when  the  comrherce 
of  Europe  refumes  its  level,  and  when  peace  fliall 
have  reftorcd  to  every  power  the  enjoyment  of  its 
rights,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  nothing  will 
remain  to  the  United  States  of  the  aflonifhing 
and  momentaneous  increafe  of  their  commercial 
activity,  but  a  love  of  luxury,  and  the  impoffibi- 
lity  of  fatisfying  it. 

That  epoch  will  probably  be  alfo  the  m.oment 
of  new  misfortunes  to  more  than  one  American 
houfe  ;  but,  as  a  friend  to  America,  I  beg  leave 
to  fay,  that  if  ihe  profit  by  experience,  it  may 
^Ifo  be  the  epoch  of  her  certain  improvement, 
of  her  real  proiperity,   and  of  a  folid  increafe  of 

her 
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her  commerce.  She  is  deftined  by  nature  for  a 
ftate  of  ftrength  and  greatnefs,  which  nothing 
can  prevent  her  from  attaining,  but  too  hafty  a 
pace,  which  might  attempt  to  conduâ:  her  thither 
without  palling  through  the  necelTary  grada- 
tions. 

Before  I  terminate  this  article  concerning  the 
trade  of  America,  it  remains  to  be  faid,  that  all 
commercial  caufes  are  fubmittcd,  in  the  United 
States,  to  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  tribunals, 
confequently  to  a  courfe  of  law  which  the  leall 
llvilful  advocate  can  protract  to  the  length  of 
eighteen  months  ;  and  with  a  little  more  ability 
he  may  fpin  it  out  to  two  or  three  years.  This 
inconvenience  is  very  great  in  commercial  af- 
fairs, in  which  a  dilhoneft  man  may  avail  him- 
felf  of  the  delay,  to  keep  for  a  long  time  in  his 
hands  a  capital,  really  the  property  of  another, 
which,  by  remaining  unproduélive  the  whole  of 
that  time,  occafions  a  lofs  not  likely  to  be  com- 
penfated  by.  the  damages  that  may  be  awarded 
to  him. 

This  inconvenience,  hov/ever  great  it  may  be 
in  regard  to  the  merchants  fettled  in  America, 
is  much  greater  ftill  with  refped:  to  the  foreign 
traders,  who  fend  or  carry  cargoes,  or  make  coti- 
fignments  thither.  The  alternative  of  a  mer- 
chants   remainins:  fcvcral  vears  in  America,  in 

order 
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order  to  enforce  his  claims,  at  a  great  expence, 
and  of  being  thus  kept  at  a  diftance  from  the 
centre  of  his  affairs;  or  of  being  obhsced  to  en- 
truil  the  management  of  his  caufe  to  another^ 
adds  much  to  the  misfortune  of  feeing  himfelf 
deprived,  during  a  tedious  law-fuit,  of  the  ufe 
of  his  money,  notwithftanding  the  clearnefs  of 
his  cafe.  It  is  then,  that  he  feverely  feels  the 
want  of  thofe  commercial  tribunal's,  of  thofe 
confular  jurifdiélories  fo  wifely  eftabliflied  in 
France,  where  the  moft  honourable  and  beft  in- 
formed merchants  are  annually  elecfted  as  judges  ; 
where  the  proceedings  are  free  from  all  poffibiiity 
of  chicane,  and  do  not  coft  more  than  fix  dollars 
in  expences  ;  where  the  caufes  apparently  the 
moft  complicated  are  decided  in  the  fpace  of 
three  weeks  ;  and  where  there  are,  I  will  not  fay 
none,  but  very  few  examples  at  leaft,  of  judges 
accufed  of  partiality  in  their  judgments,  or  of 
careleÛnefs  in  the  inveftigation  of  facts  ;  and 
where,  in  cafe  of  an  appeal  to  the  fiiperior  courts, 
the  party  in  whofe  favour  fentence  has  been  pro- 
nounced, can  obtain  poileffion  of  the  fum  award- 
ed him,  or  of  the  efFeéts  v/hich  he  claims,  upon 
giving  fecurity  to  return  them,  in  cafe  of  a  con- 
trary judgment  being  pronounced  bythe  court  of 
appeal. 

DEALINGS 
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DEALINGS  IN  LAND, 

In  fpeaking  generally  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  States,  I  mentioned  the  trafîic  that  is 
carried  on  in  land  as  one  of  its  elements.  This 
kind  of  commerce  is  fo  peculiar  to  North  Ame- 
rica, that  it  is  deferving  to  be  made  known,  at 
leaft  in  a  fuccind;  manner. 

The  traffic  in  land,  is  founded  upon  the  con- 
jfiderable  mafs  of  land  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  in  comparifon  with  their  prefent 
population,  and  upon  the  probability  of  the  aug- 
mentation of  that  population,  either  by  its  own 
means  of  reproduction,  or  by  foreign  emigrations. 
This  traffic  is,  like  all  the  other  branches  of 
trade,  and  more  than  any  other,  a  traffic  of  fpe- 
culation. 

The  wafte  lands,  and  they  amounted  to  more 
than  four-fifths  of  America,  w^re  found,  at  the 
end  of  the  revolution,  to  belong  to  diffi:^rent 
ftates,  which,  as  fovereigns,  have  .inherited  this 
property  from  the  fovereignty  of  the  crown  of 
England.  Many  of  thefe  lands  were  ftill  occu- 
pied by  Indian  nations  ;  but  a  part  of  thofe  na- 
tions had,  during  the  war,  joined  the  Englilli 
troops  againft  the  United  States.  It  was  necef- 
fary  then  to  drive  them  back,  or  rather  it  was 
neceflary  to  drive  back   all  the   Indians,  whole 
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TÎcinage  the  United  States  bore  with  impatience. 
Here  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  In- 
dian nations,  who  were  formerly  the  fole  pro- 
prietors of  the  American  continent,  and  to  whofe 
hofpitaUty  the  eftabUfliment  of  the  Europeans  is 
folely  due,  are  confidered  by  the  defcendants  of 
the  firft  colonics,  as  usurpers  of  the  land  which 
they  ftill  poiTefs,  and  as  only  holding  it  by  virtue 
of  their  good  will  and  pleafure. 

The  lands  granted  by  the  kings  of  England 
before  1776,  have,  with  fome  exceptions,  re- 
mained in  the  poffefîion  of  thofe  to  whom  the 
grant  was  made  ;  but  the  quantity  of  thefe  was 
infinitely  fmall,  in  proportion  to  the  mafs  of  the 
uncultivated  land.  The  proportion  of  the  quan- 
tities of  thefe  lands  w^as  not  even  in  the  ratio  of 
the  extent  of  territory  of  each  ftate.  The  fmall 
ftates,  particularly  thofe  that  lie  near  the  fea, 
having  been  longer  inhabited,  pofieiTed  but  a 
fmall  portion  ;  and  fomx  had  none  at  all  ;  w^hile 
the  great  ftates,  thofe  particularly  whofe  territory 
extended  far  into  the  interior  of  America,  fuch 
as  Georgia,  the  two  Carolinas,  Virginia,  Pennfyl- 
vania,  the  ftate  of  New  York,  Maffachufetts 
and  New  Hampfhlre,  were  in  poiTeffion  of  im- 
menfe  quantities.  It  was  neccifary  for  thefe  ftates 
to  fell  the  wafte  lands,  in  order  both  to  afford 
their  growing  population  eafiar  means  o£  acquir- 
ing; 
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ing  property,  and  to  hold  out  a  bait  to  foreigrt 
emigration. 

Laftly,  the  ftates  had  debts  reiulting  from  the 
war,  which  it  was  neceffary  to  Hquidate,  without 
burdening  the  nation  with  new  taxes.  For  at 
firft  it  was  httle  able  to  bear  them,  and  it  was 
even  the  intercft  of  the  ftates  to  diminifh  the 
exifting  taxes  as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to  ren- 
der fetthng  in  their  territory  more  advantageous 
and  attra(5live. 

In  the  lands  to  be  fold  were  comprifed  thé 
confifcated  eftates  of  the  Tories,  who  had  ferved 
the  Englifn  during  the  revolution.  The  ftatcs 
cannot  be  accufed  of  having  enforced  this  law  of 
confifcation  with  too  great  feverity-. 

In  order  to  bring  thefe  lands  to  fale,  the  ftates 
opened  land-offices,  where  perfons  who  meant 
to  purchafe  received  warrants  or  commiffions  to 
have  the  lands  they  pointed  out  furveyed,  by  the 
furveyor  of  the  ftate  ;  but  they  werc  not  piit  in 
poffeffion  of  them,  till  it  appeared  that  they  had 
not  yet  been  granted  to  any  one,  and  were  not  to 
receive  the  title-deeds  till  they  had  paid  the  fti* 
pulated  price,  and  fulfilled  the  conditions  impofed 
by  the  law. 

The  lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  were  not 
immediately  fold  ;  but  the  ftates  fold  the  right  of 
pre-emption,  that  is  to  fay,  the  exclufive  privilege 
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of  purchafmg  thofe  lands,  as  foon  as  the  Indians 
fhould  confent  to  fell  them  ;  and  the  ftate  un- 
dertook the  negotiation,  as  foon  as  it  iliould  deem 
it  poffible  to  fet  it  on  foot. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 
the  frequent  alterations  made  by  the  ilates  in 
their  laws  concerning  the  fale  of  land,  and  of  the 
ftill  more  frequent  departure  from  them  by  the 
land-offices  themfelves  ;  of  their  confiant  negli- 
gence in  the  examination  of  the  meafurement, 
and  of  the  greater  or  lefs  validity  of  the  titles  ;  in 
a  word,  of  the  great  abufes  of  every  kind  which 
have  taken  place  in  this  branch  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion.  To  do  fo,  it  would  be  neceiîary  to  write 
a  particular  hiftory  of  the  laws  and  land-offices 
of  each  ftate.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  there  are 
few  w^hich  have  aéled  with  the  neceilary  punctu- 
ality, few  wdiich  have  dealt  fairly  and  honourably, 
and  few  which  have  Ihewn  the  attention  w^hich. 
we  have  a  right  to  expert  from  every  public  ad- 
miniftration. 

The  lands  were  offered  to  fale  to  any  one  who 
wifaed  to  purchafe  them. 

A  certain  quantity  was  given  to  the  troops  em- 
ployed during  the  war. 

Several  other  large  portions  wersput  up  to  fale 
by  the  commiiTioncrs. 

Vol.  IV.  i  i,  Families, 
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Families,  either  foreigners  or  Americans,  bought 
fmall  parcels,   with  a  view  of  fettling. 

But  the  ftates,  more  taken  up  with  the  defire 
of  obtaining  the  money,  of  which  they  ftood  in 
need,  than  of  that  of  fpeedily  covering  thofe  lands 
with  cultivators  ;  and  thinking,  befides,  that  great 
proprietors  would  be  excited  by  their  intereft  to 
parcel  them  out  with  more  promptitude  than  a 
ftate  could  do,  readily  confented  to  fell  them  in 
large  malTes,  in  oppofition  to  the  law  which,  in 
many  of  the  ftates,  limited  the  num.ber  of  acres- 
that  v/ould  be  fold  to  any  one  perfon  to  five  of 
fix  hundred. 

This  regulation  has  been  evaded  in  the  ftates- 
in  which  it  exifted,  by  felling  great  quantities  of 
land  to  the  fame  perfons  under  different  names» 
and  by  making  out  as  many  contracts  of  fak,  un- 
der thefe  fictitious  names,  as  the  quantity  of  land- 
fold  contained  lots  of  the  extent  fpecified  in  the 
law. 

Almoft  all  thefe  contrats  of  fale  alfo  contained 
a  claufe,  by  which  the  purchafer  was  required  to 
cultivate,  or  caufe  to  be  cultivated,  a  certain 
quantity  of  acres  per  lot,  within  a  given  time  ; 
and  the  penalty  of  difpoiFeffion  was  pronounced 
againft  any  one  w^ho  fhould  negleft  to  fulfil  this 
condition.     It  is  ealy  to  conceive  that  this  con- 
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ditîon,  fb  difficult  to  comply  with  in  great  bar«- 
gains,  has  been  frequently  evaded. 

It  was  then  that  the  great  fpeculations  began, 
land  being  purchafable  of  all  the  ftates  at  a  very 
low  price.  The  ftates  were  inundated  with 
paper-money,  peculiar  to  each,  and  all  in  a  Hate 
of  depreciation.  The  periods  of  payment  oc- 
curred at  diftant  intervals.  The  increafe  of  po- 
pulation, emigration,  and  the  clearing  of  the 
land,  promifed  a  great  and  fpeedy  rife  in  the 
value  of  thefe  lands.  The  fpirit  of  fpeculation 
then  laid  hold  of  every  clafs  of  the  inhabitants  of 
America.  This  was  at  the  tim.e  of  the  nev/  fyf- 
tem  of  finance,  when  fo  many  confiderable  for- 
tunes were  made  by  jobbing  in  the  certificates  of 
the  American  debt.  The  legifiatures  of  the  ftatcs> 
fome  of  them  at  leaft,  gave  ftill  greater  encou- 
ragement to  the  fale  of  their  lands,  by  ordering 
that  certain  kinds  of  the  depreciated  paper  ihould 
be  taken  in  payment  of  the  purchafe  ;  a  régula^ 
tion  w^hich  gave  rife  to  confiderable  malverfations. 
The  members  who  compofed  thefe  legif]atures> 
were  often  fecn  to  confult  their  private  interefts 
in  thefe  operations  of  finance. 

At  that  time,  as  I  have  juû.  faid,  the  fiâtes  were 
inundated  with  paper  money  of  different  knids, 
the  fruit  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  and  of 
the  difcrefs  which  had  been  its  confequence.  They 
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were  all  of  them  at  a  dlfcount.  One  day,  for  in* 
ftance,  the  legiflature  declared,  that  after  a  cer- 
tain delay,  generally  very  fhort,  fuch  paper  would 
not  be  received  in  payment  ;  and  fome  time 
after,  a  little  before  the  expiration  of  that  delay, 
it  announced  the  fale  of  a  certain  quantity  of  land, 
in  payment  of  which  the  profcribed  paper  would 
have  a  right  to  be  prefented.  The  members 
who  were  in  the  fecret  of  this  manœuvre,  or 
their  friends,  bought  up  this  paper-money  at  the 
time  of  its  profcription,  that  is  to  fay,  at  its 
loweft  price.  They  then  prefented  themfelves  at 
the  fale  as  foon  as  it  began,  and  very  often  in 
twenty-four  hours  the  purchafe  was  completed. 

By  thefe  means  many  fpeculators  acquired 
land,  with  a  real  value  of  two  or  three  cents  or 
dollars  per  acre,  payable  in  fix  or  eight  years,  with 
a  difcount  from  the  treafury  of  the  ftate,  ac- 
cording to  the  value  at  which  the  land  was  rated 
by  the  law,  in  cafe  the  payments  were  made  be- 
fore they  became  due. 

Thefe  malverfations  did  not  take  place  in  all 
the  ftates  ;  but  in  all,  the  purchafe  of  land,  and 
of  rights  of  pre-emptions,  was  made  at  a  very  low 
price,  from  the  very  firft  moments  of  the  opening 
of  the  land-ofîices. 

Thefe  lands  then  became  an  article  of  trade. 
Agent5  were   font  to  Europe  to  propofe  the  fale 

of 
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of  them  ;  and  Europe  was  filled  with  the  mcift 
pompous  defcriptions  and  the  moft  complete 
maps  of  lands  which  were  often  unknown  to 
their  proprietor,  and  even  to  every  one  elfe. 

Several  great  fales,  efFe<5led  in  England,  upon 
advantageous  terms,  raifed  the  price  of  thefe 
lands,  increafed  the  confidence  of  the  fpeculators, 
added  to  their  numbers,  and  extended  their  fpe- 
culations.  The  opinion  of  an  immenfe  migra- 
tion, to  which  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
fituation  of  Europe,  gave  rife,  confpired  to  give 
confidence  to  thefè  fpeculators  ;  and  every  one 
engaged  the  more  eagerly  in  this  kind  of  fpecula- 
tion,  as  the  periods  of  the  payments  to  be  made  to 
the  liâtes  were  always  long  ;  as  ftill  longer  delays 
were  obtained  without  much  difficulty  ;  and  as 
the  lands  in  queftion  werç  as  yet  exempt  from  all 
taxes. 

The  fécond  fellers  frequently  granted  very  ad- 
vantageous conditions  of  payment,  and  yet  fold 
at  a  tolerably  low  price.  In  the  fi-ate  of  Pennfyl- 
vania,  and  in  that  of  Maryland,  every  foreigner 
could  buy  and  pofi^efs  land  as  well  as  a  citizen. 

In  fome  others,  in  which  the  law  did  not 
allow  this  privilege  to  foreigners, ,  it  gave  the  le- 
giflature  the  right  of  perrnitting  it  ;  an^  that  per- 
mifi^on  was  eafily  obtained. 

In  all,  a  foreigner  might  hold  land  in  the  name 

lis  of 
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hf  an  inhabitant  ;  and  the  great  interefl:  that  the 
frates  had  in  feilirig,  and  in  bringing  foreign 
capitals  into  their  territory,  gave  great  fecurity 
to  this  borrowed  right  of  pofTeffion.  ;  I 

The  United  -  States  were  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  commercial  profperity.  Nothing  feemed 
likely  to  difturb  their  tranquillity  :  and  a  great 
number  of  Europeans,  feduced  by  the  fudden  in- 
creafe  of  the  value  of  American  lands,  faw,  in  the 
facrificc  which  thcv  made  of  a  few  thoufand  dol- 
lars  in  the  purchafe  of  thofe  lands,  a  four-lold  or 
ten-fold  augmentation  of  their  capitals  in  a  very 
fmall  number  of  years.  ^  ^ 

The  fpeculators  in  land  who  hold  a  great  quan- 
tity, have  different  means  of  turning  them  to 
account. 

1.  By  felling  them  in  large  parcels  to  men  of 
fortune  in  Europe,  or  America. 

2.  By  felling  them  in  fmall  parcels  to  families, 
v/ho  m.ean  to  fettle  upon  them. 

3.  By  preferving  them,  till  time,  and  a  dimi-»  ^ 
nution  of  the   quantity  of  this  fort  of  merchan-:  •: 
dize,  have  raifed  the  value  of  it  to  a  price  anfwer- 
able  to  their  expeétations. 

The  firft  of  tiiefe  means  is  that  which  is  m.oft 
generally  defired  :  it  is  that  on  accoiuit  of  which 
fo  many  agents  were  fent  to  Emrope  ;  fuch  great 
advantages  held  out  to  thofe  who  fliould  procure 

purchafers  ; 
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purchafers  ;  and  fo  many  fidions  invented.  A 
great  quantity  of  land  was  fold  in  this  manner. 
In  making  bargains  of  this  kind,  as  'well  as  in  alj 
others^,  the  buyer  and  feller  endeavoured  to  makç 
the  moft  advantageous  conditions.  The  periods 
of  payment  are  generally  fhort  ;  at  leaft  a  large 
part  of  the  purchafe-money  is  paid  down  at  the 
conclufion  of  the  bargain.  The  conditions  im- 
pofed  by  the  ftates  in  the  contra6ls  of  fale  are 
binding  upon  the  ncvf  purchafer  ;  but  very  often 
the  old  purchafer  remains  refponfible,  in  cafe  of 
their  not  being  fulfilled  hj  the  new  one.  The 
new  purchafers  become  fpeculators  themfelves  ;  , 
and  in  order  to  turn  their  new  property  to  ac- 
count, have  rccourfe  to  the  lame  means  that 
were  employed  by  thofe  of  whom  they  bought  it. 

Land  is  fold  in  fmall  parcels  in  feveral  ways. 

Either  out  and  out  for  ready  money  ;  although 
this  mode  of  fale  is  not  unfrequent,  it  is  not  the 
moft  common. 

Of  out  and  out,  but  to  be  paid  for  by  inftal- 
ments  ;  in  which  caie  the  latter  does  not  deliver 
the  title-deeds  till  after  the  parchafe- money  is 
entirely  paid  ;  and  retains  a  right  of  ejeéling  the 
new  fettler  from  his  land,  if  the  conditions  of 
payment,  and  all  others  appertaining  to  tKe  bar- 
gain, (which  generally  confifts  of  an  obligation 
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to  clear  a  certain  number  of  acres)  be  not  ful- 
filled. Sometimes  the  feller  only  requires  a  fmall 
part  of  the  price  of  the  land  in  ready  money  ;  and 
the  land  remains  fubjeél  to  a  perpetual  rent,  pay- 
able in  money  or  in  produce,  which  the  purcha- 
fer  is  not  always  at  liberty  to  redeem. 

Sometimes  he  fells,  or  rather  he  alienates,  only 
for  a  certain  number  of  years — for  inftance, 
twelve  or  fifteen  ;  and  in  moil  of  thefe  bargains 
the  purchafer  binds  himfclf  to  perform  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  in  perfon,  at  the  requeft 
ot  the  feller  ;  to  clear  annually  a  certain  number 
of  acres,  or  to  build  houfes  ;  and  all  thefe  im- 
provements revert  to  the  feller,  when  the  term  of 
years  for  which  the  bargain  was  made  is  expired. 
I  fhall  here  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  kind  of 
fale  for  a  limited  time,  or  for  an  annual  rent, 
may  give  great  proprietors  an  influence  in  the 
elections  of  the  legiflaturc,  in  a  country  as  yet  not 
very  rich,  and  where  every  body  is  an  eled;or.  It 
is  accordingly  acknowledged  that  it  does  give 
fiach  influence,  and  it  is  known  that  fuch  or  fuch 
a  perfon  can  difpofe  of  fo  many  feats  in  the  le- 
giflature  of  his  ftate. 

As  yet,  however,  thefe  examples  are  not  frC" 
quent.  Almoft  all  the  great  landed  proprietors 
endeavour  to  get  fome  purchafers  of  fmall  lots  to 
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fettle  upon  their  eftates  ;    becaufe,  by  clearing  ' 
fome  portions  of  it  they  enhance  the  value  of  the 
reft. 

The  third  mean,  that  of  waiting  till  time  has 
raifed  the  price  of  land,  is  the  refburce  of  great 
proprietors,  who  have  not  been  able  to  employ  the  i 
two  others.     With  fome,  however,  it  is  a  mere  \ 
calculation  ;   a  calculation  fo  much  the  more  dan-  I 
gerous,  as  the  ambition  of  the  proprietor  increafes 
■with  the  rife  in  the  price,  in  cafe  fuch  a  rife  take 
place  ;  and  as  that  rife  is  far  from  being  certain,  I 
and  as  there  is  already  a  number  of  examples  of 
proprietors  who,   in  the   following  year,   would 
have  been  glad  to  fell  at  the  price  that  they  had 
refufed  the  year  before.     They  are,  however,  notl 
the  more  inclined  to  take  the  price  that  is  thenj 
offered  them,  becaufe  it  is  lower;  they   rather 
wifh  to  wait  for  the  price   which  they  have  re- 
fufed.    This  is  the  way  in  which  every  kind  of 
fpeculation  is  in  general  conduéled.      A  great 
profit  does  not  fuffice,  when  we  flatter  ourfelves 
that  we  lliall  obtain  a  greater  ftill.     We  are  but 
too  apt  to    flatter    ourfelves;  and  it   fometimes 
happens  that  at  laft  we  obtain  nothing  at  all. 

Speculations  in  land  have  been  the  means  of 
making  great  fortunes  in  America  ;  but  they  have 
alfo  occafioned  more  diftrefs,  total  ruin,  and 
grc^t  and  difaftrous  bankruptcies,  than  any  other 

kind. 
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kind.  Of  this  there  are  fome  remarkable  ex* 
amples,  among  an  infinite  number  of  others  of 
lefs  note,  but  not  lefs  certain.  For  prudence  has 
no  more  been  the  guide  of  thefe  fpeculators  than 
of  others;  nor  are  there  any  which  have  been 
more  generally  adopted,  nor  which  have  been  a 
greater  fource  of  deception.  The  lands  in  Ame- 
rica are  alfo  the  branch  of  trade  which  has  given 
occafion  to  the  greateft  number  of  law- fuits  ;  as 
w^eli  on  account  of  the  titles  as  of  the  limits, 
and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  fale. 

The  moft  certain,  as  wxll  as  the  moft  advan- 
tageous means  of  deriving  profit  from  a  great  ex- 
tent of  new  land  in  America,  is,  for  the  purchafer 
to  begin  clearing  it  of  himfelf  ;  to  attraél  inhabi- 
tants as  fpeedily  as  poffible,  by  giving  them,  at  a 
low  rate,  and  even  for  nothing,  if  neceflary,  a 
number  of  acres  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  family  ;  to  ere6l  mills,  make  bridges  and 
roads  ;  to  build  houfes  even  ;  and  to  encourage, 
in  every  way,  the  efforts  of  the  new  fcttlers  ;  in 
iliort,  to  make  confiderable  facrifi.ces  in  the  firfi: 
mftance. 

There  is  no  example  of  thefe  firft  facrifices, 
when  made  with  intelligence,  and  to  a  fuitable 
extent,  not  having  rapidly  increafed  the  value  of 
the  land  referved  by  the  proprietor,  and  fpeedily 
enriched   him,  by  attracting  great  numbers   of 

emigrants 
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emigrants  from  other  countries.  Many  of  thefç 
brilliant  fuccelTes  may  be  quoted;  and  among 
them  that  of  the  Dutch  company,  which  is  fkil- 
fully  direéled  by  a  Mr.  Casenore  ;  but  no  one's 
fuccefs  has  been  more  complete  than  that  of 
Captain  Williamfon  in  the  GeneiTee. 

This  honourable  and  fafe  manner  of  deriving 
advantage  from  the  poiTeffion  of  a  great  quantity 
of  new  land,  requires  indeed  a  command  of 
money  ;  and  there  are  very  few  fpeculators  in 
land  who  have  any.  Thofe  who  have,  are  not 
inclined  to  withdraw  it  from  the  bufmefs  of 
flock-jobbing,  from  which  they  get  a  return 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  with  great  profits; 
but  more  commonly  they  have  none.  Very 
often,  indeed,  thefe  fpeculations  are  carried  on 
without  the  fmalleft  capital  ;  or  elfe  by  merchants, 
fhopkeepers,  and  workmen,  who  have  occafion 
for  their  money  in  trade  ;  for,  as  I  faid  before, 
every  body  deals  in  land. 

Thefe  means  are,  however,  becoming  more 
neceiTary  than  they  have  been  hitherto.  The 
buying  of  land  h  no  longer  fo  much  the  faihion  ; 
and  the  commodity  abounds  the  more  in  the 
market,  in  proportion  as  commercial  operations 
are  lefs  fliccefsful,  and  as  private  fortunes  are  de- 
cayed. The  numerous  deceptions  which  the 
Europeans  have  experienced  in  the  purchafe  of 

American 
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American  lands,  have  brought  them  into  great 
difcredit  in  Europe.  France  advances  much  more 
rapidly  than  was  fuppofed  to  be  poffible,  towards 
a  ftate  of  complete  tranquillity,  which  muft 
make  it  once  more  a  comfortable  abode.  The 
derangement  of  many  French  fortunes  by  means 
of  the  revolution,  will  bring  a  great  number  of 
eftates  to  fale.  Commerce  and  the  manufactures 
will  alfo  aiford  great  and  advantageous  room  for 
foreign  capitals.  It  wall  be  the  fame  fuccef- 
fively,  with  the  other  European  States,  if  they  are 
doomed  to  experience  the  mifchiefs  of  a  revo- 
lution ;  and  if  fome  European  capitalifts  fliould 
think  that  a  part  of  their  fortune  would  be  laid 
out  with  more  fafety  beyond  the  Atlantic  than 
elfewhere,  they  would  probably  prefer  the  vefting 
of  it  in  the  American  funds  to  the  purchafe  of 
diftant  lands.  For  every  one  in  Europe  muil: 
now  be  aware,  that  no  man  ihould  now  buy 
land  in  America  till  it  has  been  inipeded  by 
himfelf,  or  by  ibme  of  his  particular  friends. 

The.  quantity  of  land  upon  fale  in  the  United 
States  is  immenfe.  Tranquillity  is  not  fo  com- 
pletely eftabliflied  there  as  it  appeared  to  be  two 
years  ago.  It  is  threatened  on  more  fides  than 
one.  The  fpirit  of  democracy  has  made  as  great 
and  as  rapid  progrefs  in  the  country,  as  the  fpirit 
of  ariftocracy  has  in  the  towns.     Although  the 
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proportion  of  proprietors  is  incomparably  greater 
^  there  than  in  any  part  of  Europe,  there  exifts  a 
certain  number  of  non-proprietors  ;  and  every 
body  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  have  an  eftate: 
The  murmurs  againft  the  poffeffors  of  a  great 
number  of  acres  of  land,  which  they  keep  in  their 
own  hands,  till  they  think  they  can  get  a  fufîi- 
cient  price,  and  thus  put  the  purchafe  of  it  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thefe  non-proprietors,  begin 
to  be  fomewhat  violent  ;  for  every  body  knows 
the  low  price  which  thefe  pofleffors  of  great 
maffes  of  land  originally  paid  for  them.  Many 
families  fettle  without  title  or  permilTion  upon 
thefe  large  properties,  and  their  number  fome- 
times  renders  it  very  difficult  to  eje6l  them. 
.  The  judgments  of  the  tribunals  w"hich  orders 
them  off  the  land,  cannot  often  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, becaufe  public  opinion  begins  to  be  very 
llrong  againft  the  holding  of  fuch  large  trails  of 
land,  which  is  already  called  a  monopoly.  I  could 
quote  feveral  examples  of  this  ;  but  it  is  not 
my  purpofe  here  to  enter  into  particulars.  Al- 
though many  members  of  the  legiflature  are 
themfelves  great  landholders,  the  legiflatures  can 
no  longer  prolong  the  periods  of  payment,  and 
alter  the  conditions  of  fale.  In  many  ftates,  the 
uncultivated  land  begins  to  be  already  fubje^l  to 
taxes  ;  as  yet  indeed  they  are  taxed  ver^,^  low  ;  but 

the 
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the  time  approaches  when  thofe  taxes  will  in- 
creafe,  and  when  the  legiilatures,  perceiving  that 
it  is  the  interefi;  of  their  ftate  to  attraél  thither  a 
greater  population,  will  find,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
good  policy  to  raife  the  taxes  even  higher  than 
that  of  the  cultivated  land,  till  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  their  extent  at  leaft  is  cleared,  in  order  to 
render  the  pofieffion  of  thefe  lands  burthenfome 
to  thofe  who  keep  too  great  a  quantity  in  their 
hands,  and  thus  to  make  it  their  own  intereft 
fpeedily  to  parcel  them  out.  All  thefe  circum- 
ftances  render  it  more  necefifary  than  ever  for 
the  great  holders  of  land  to  take  the  fpeedieft 
means  of  turning  it  to  account,  and  muft  confe- 
quently  tend  to  difcourage  this  kind  of  fpecula- 
tion. 

This  fiiate  of  things  is,  no  doubt,  an  unfortu- 
nate one  for  the  fpeculators  in  land,  and  for  thofe 
who  poflefs  great  mafies  of  it.  Hence  probably 
many  of  them  will  find  themfelves  deceived  in 
their  calculations,  and  many  of  their  fortunes 
will  be  deranged.  But  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  national  profperity  that  will  re- 
fult  from  the  clearing  and  occupying  of  the  un-* 
cultivated  and  defert  lands,  whether  the  fettlers 
have  bought  them  of  the  proprietors,  or  whethef 
they  have  ufurped  the  poifeffion  of  them. 

The  land  in  America  is  in  general  good,  and 

only 
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only  requires  to  be  tilled  to  afford  an  ample  pro- 
duce. The  population  increafes,  as  has  already 
been  feen,  in  an  almoft  incredible  proportion  f 
and  the  people  in  America  are  not  deterred  from 
the  clearing  of  wafte  land,  either  by  attachment 
to  their  natal  foil,  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  dif- 
tance,  or,  in  lliort,  by  any  difficulty  whatever,. 
The  federal  government  of  the  United  States, 
or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  Union,  poffelfes 
alfo  in  the  Weftern  Territory,  north  of  the  Ohio, 
a  quantity  of  land  which  is  fuppofed  to  amount 
to  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  acres.  The  congrefs,r 
in  May  i/Q^^  ordered  thefe  lands  to  be  ilirveyed, 
and  divided  into  townfliips  of  fix  miles  fquarc 
each.  One  half  of  thefe  townfhips  are  to  be 
alternately  divided  into  fe<fi:ions,  containing  each 
about  fix  hundred  and  forty  acres  ;  and  then  the 
whole  is  to  be  fold  by  tovv^nfliips  or  by  feélions. 
This  fale  is  to  be  fuperintended  by  the  governor 
and  fecretary  of  the  Weftern  Territory. 

Seven  rows  of  townfliips  at  a  lifetle  diftance 
from  Pittfburgh,  in  the  fame  territory,  had  be^n 
furveyed  by  order  of  the  old  congrefs,  which  had 
alfo  ordered  the  fale  of  them  ;  but  it  had  only 
been  etïeéted  in  part.  The  congrefs,  by  the  fame 
law  of  1 7QÔ,  ordered  this  land  alfo  to  be  fold, 
under  the  dircélion  of  the  fecretary  of  the  trea- 
fury,   v/ho  fixed   the  loweft:  price  at  two  dollars 

per 
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per  acre.  It  was  to  be  fold  by  auélion  ;  a  dcpofit 
of  fifty  per  cent  was  to  be  made  within  thirty 
days  after  the  purchafe,  and  the  other  fifty  a  year* 
after,  under  the  penalty  of  difpoifeffion,  in  re- 
gard to  fuch  purchafers  as  did  not  fulfil  thefe 
conditions.  In  requiring  fo  fpeedy  a  payment 
for  thefe  lands,  and  in  keeping  them  at  fo  high 
a  price,  the  intentions  of  the  congrefs  were  to  ren- 
der great  fpeculations  more  difficult.  But,  by  a 
report  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury  made  at  the 
end  of  lafi:  January,  it  appears  that  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  price  fixed  by  the  congrefs,  kept 
away  a  great  many  purchafers,  fmce  no  more  than 
forty-nine  thoafand  acres,  out  of  about  fix  hun- 
dred and  eighty  thoufand,  had  been  fold,  and  the 
feven  rows  of  townfhips,  with  the  fale  of  which 
he  was  charged.  The  congrefs,  howfver,  made 
no  change  in  the  law  of  the  preceding  year,  ex- 
cept by  allowing  ftock  to  be  taken  in  payment  of 
thefe  lands  at  its  current  value  at  the  time  of  the 
purchafe.  But  it  did  not  diminilh  the  fixed  pjice, 
nor  enlarge  the  time  of  payment  ;  and  it  aéled 
wifely.  The  finenefs  of  the  country,  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  land,  the  mildnefs  of  the  cHmate,  and 
the  facility  of  communication,  leave  no  doubt 
but  that  they  will  be  fettled  in  no  great  fpace  of 
time.  The  natural  emigration  from  the  northern 
ftates,  which  are  the  moil  populous  of  all,  con- 

ftantly 
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ilantly  take  a  weflern  direélion.  It  is  impolïible 
to  afcertain  what  is  the  annual  number  of  emi- 
grants who  pafs  the  Alleghany  Mountains;  in 
ibme  years  it  had  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand^ 
fouls  ;  and  I  have  heard  it  eftimated  at  an  ave- 
rage at  fifteen  thoufand  a  year,  but  without  any' 
certain  data  being  afligned.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  conllderable,  and  will  become  much  more 
fo,  in  proportion  to  the  increafing  population  of 
the  United  States. 

The  greater  number  of  thefe  emigrants  have 
Hitherto  direded  their  fteps  to  Kentucky,  and  to 
the  Tenneflee  country  ;  but  fome  always  remain 
in  Pennfylvania,  and  a  great  many  already  pro- 
ceed to  the  Wefcern  Territory,  where  the  land 
will  increafe,  in  proportion  as  the  Indians  are 
obliged,  by  the  approach  of  the  whites,  to  aban- 
don the  territory  which  they  ftill  occupy,  and 
which  the  United  States  w^ill  not  fail  to  purchale; 
It  is  poflible,  and  even  probable,  that  the 
congrefs  will  be  obliged  to  give  the  purchafers  of 
thefe  lands  more  time  for  payment.  It  will  be  a 
refource  of  great  importance  for  the  diminution 
of  the  national  debt,  to  which  it  is  irrevocably 
deftined  ;  and  perhaps  at  a  period  not  very  dif- 
tant,  the  Weftern  Territory  will  be  the  moft  po- 
pulous, the  beft  cultivated,  and  one  of  the  moft 
important  ftates  of  the  Union. 

Vo: ,  IV.  K  k  ^MILITARY 
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MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  ' 

The  conftitution  which  gives  the  prefident  of 
the  United  States  the  chief  cammand  of  the 
forces  by  land  and  fea,  as  wxll  as  of  the  militia  of 
the  different  ftates,  when  emplopsd  in  the  fervice 
of  the  confederacy,  referves  to  the  congrefs  the 
power  of  making  laws  for  the  adminiftration  and 
difcipline  of  the  forces  by  land  and  fea  ;  that  of 
employing  the  necelTary  means  for  the  embody- 
ing of  the  militia  ;  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  in 
execution  the  laws  of  the  Union  ;  repreffing  in- 
furreftions,  and  repelling  incurfions  ;  has  alfo  the 
power  of  regulating  the  organization,  arming, 
and  difcipline  of  the  militia,  and  the  conduél  of 
fuch  part  of  the  militia  as  is  employed  in  the  fer- 
vice of  the  United  States,  leaving  to  each  of  the 
ftates  the  appointment  of  officers,  and  the  train- 
ing of  this  militia,  in  conformity  to  the  rules  of 
difcipline  prcfcribed  by  the  congrefs. 

A  law  of  the  1  3th  of  May  1  7QÔ  has  fixed  the 
military  eftablifliment  of  the  United  States,  and 
revoked  all  thofc  previoully  made  Upon  that  fub- 

It  is  compofcd  of  a  body  of  artillery  and  en- 
gineers, of  two  companies  of  light  dragoons,  who 
are  to  ferve  on  foot  ox  ,onjiorfcback,  according  to 

the 
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tbe  wili  of  the  prefident,  and  of  four  regiments  of 
infantry* 

The  corps  of  artillery  and  of  engineers>  con- 
iifting  of  feven  hundred  and  fixty-four  men,  is 
divided  into  four  battalions,  and  each  battalion, 
into  four  companies.  '  Each  company  is  com- 
manded by  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  two 
cadets  ;  each  battalion  by  a  major  ;  and  the  whole 
corps  by  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  has  an  adju- 
tant-general under  him. 

Each  company  of  dragoons  is  compofed  of 
fifty  two  privates,  eleven  ferjeants,  corporals,  fad- 
dlers,  farriers,  and  trumpeters  ;  and  is  commanded 
by  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  a  cornet. 

The  ftaff  of  each  regiment  of  infantry  is  com- 
pofed of  a  lieutenant- colonel,  two  majors,  an 
adjutant,  a  pay- mailer,  a  quarter- maiter,  a  fur- 
geon,  and  two  affiftant^furgeons. 

Each  company  is  commanded  by  a  captain,  a 
lieutenant,  and  an  enfign,  and  is  compofed  of 
fixty-two  ferjeants,  corporals,  foidiers,  and  mu- 
ficians. 

The  army  conféquéntîy  confifis  of  two  thou- 
fand  feven  hundred  agd  feventy-four  ferjeants,. 
muficians,  foidiers,  dragoons,  and  artillery-men. 

According  to  the  above  law,  the  ftafF  of  the 
army  was  compofed  of  a  major-general,  with  two 
mdeS'de-camp,  a  brigadier-general,  and  a  major 
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of  brigade;  but  this  part  of  the  law  was  tt^ 
pealed  on  the  3d  of  May  17y7,  and  the  ftaff  is 
reduced  to  a  brigadier-general,  a  major  of  brigade, 
and  an  infpeélor,  both  chofen  by  the  brigadier- 
general  from  among  the  captains,  and  other  of- 
ficers of  the  army  ;  a  judge-advocate  ;  a  quarter- 
mafter,  and  a  pay  mailer- general  ;  which  laft,  as 
well  as  the  aids-de-camp,  is  chofen  by  the  bri- 
gadier-general from  among  the  officers  of  the 
army. 

The  pay  of  the  army  confifls  of  money  and 
provifions. 

The  brigadier-general  receives  a  hundred  and 
four  dollars  per  month,  and  twelve  rations  a  day. 

The  brigade-major,  the  infpeâor,  the  judge- 
advocate,  the  quarter- mafler,  the  treafurer,  and 
the  aids- de-camp,  twenty-four  dollars  and  four 
rations,  befides  their  pay  as  officers  in  the  line. 

The  lieutenant-colonels  commandant,  fixty- 
five  dollars  and  five  rations. 

The  majors  of  artillery,  fifty-five  dollars  and 
five  rations. 

The  majors  of  infantry,  fifty  dollars  and  five 
rations.  ^- 

The  captains,  forty  dollars  and  three  rations. 

The  lieutenants,  thirty  dollars  ;  the  enfigns 
and  cornets,  twenty -five  dollars  ;  and  each  three 
rations. 

The 
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The  furgeons/forty-five  dollars  and  three  rar 
tions. 

The  affiftant  Jfurgeons,  thirty  dollars  and  two 
rations. 

The  paymafters,  quartermafters,  and  adjutants 
of  regiments,  who  may  alfo  be  taken  from  among 
the  officers  of  the  line,  receive,  independently  of 
their  pay  as  officers  of  the  line,  ten  dollars  a 
month. 

The  brigadier-general,  when  he  is  commander 
in  chief,  and  all  the  officers  detached  on  particular 
commands,  receive  double  the  rations  which  are 
allowed  for  their  rank  when  they  are  not  in 
command. 

The  ferjeant- major,  and  the  quartermafter- 
ferjeant,  receive  eight  dollars  per  month.  : 

The  mailer  of  the  band,  and  the  other  fer^- 
jeants,  feven  dollars. 

The  corporals,  fix. 

The  muficians,  five. 

The  privates,  four.  : 

The  workmen  attached  to  the  regiment,  nine- 

The  nurfes  to  the  hofpital,  eight. 

AH  receive  only  one  ration. 

The  ration   confifts   of  a   pound  of  beef,  or 

three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  pork,   a  pound  of 

bread  or  flour,   half  a  gill  of  rum,   braiidy,   or 

Vv^hifky  ;  and  of  a  quarter,  of  a  pound  of  fait,  a 

K  k  3  quart 
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quart  of  vinegar,  two  pounds  of  foap,  and  a 
pound  of  candles,  to  be  divided  between  every 
hundred  rations. 

The  rations  are  either  furniihed  in  kind,  or 
paid  in  money,  according  to  the  common  price 
of  the  articles  in  the  country  where  the  troops  are 
quartered. 

Forage  is  alfo  paid  in  money  to  thofc  officers 
who  are  entitled  to  it  by  law;  but  at  a  fixed 
price,  which  is  fixteen  dollars  per  month  for  the 
brigadier-general  ;  twelve  for  the  quartermafter, 
infpedior,  treafurer,  and  lieutenant-colonels  ;  ten 
for  the  majors  and  aides-de-camp  ;  eight  for  the 
captains  of  dragoons  ;  fix  for  the  lieutenants  and 
cornets;  ten  for  the  furgeon  ;  fix  for  the  affift- 
ant-furgeons,  adjutants,  and  quarterm after  of  the 
regiment. 

The  ferjeants,  corporals,  muilcians,  and  pri- 
vates, are,  independently  of  their  pay  and  of  the 
ration,  each  to  be  furniflied  annually  with  a 
hat,  a  waiftcoat,  four  pair  of  pantaloons  (two  of 
woollen,  two  of  linen),  four  pair  of  fhoes,  four 
ihirts,  four  pair  of  half  ftockings,  a  blanket,  a 
flock  with  a  clafp,  and  a  pair  of  fhoe-buckles. 

They  are  enlifted  for  five  years,  and  they  re- 
ceive a  bounty  of  fixteen  dollars,  four  of  which 
only  are  paid  them  till  they  join  the  regiment. 

Officers 
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Officers  employed  on  the  recruiting  fervice 
receive  two  dollars  for  every  man  they  enlift. 

Deferters  are  puniilied  by  a  fine  of  twenty  dol- 
lars, and  condemned  to  fers^e  a  new  and  com- 
plete term  of  enliftment  from  ^the  day  of  their 
fentence.  Perfons  who  either  conceal  or  affifl: 
them  in  deferting,  are  pimifhable  by  a  fine  of 
thirty  dollars,  and  brought  to  trial  before  the 
common  courts  of  juflice. 

The  military  are  tried  by  courts-martial,  the 
fentence  of  which  m.ufl  ,be  approved  by  the  pre- 
fident  of  the  United  States.  Every  ofîicer  or 
foldier,  on  entering  into  the  fervice,  takes  and 
figns  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
and  of  obedience  to  the  prefident,  and  to  his 
officers,  according  to  the  rules  and  difcipline  of 
war. 

The  law,  having  for  its  objeél  to  eflablifli  an 
uniform  militia  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  United  States,  was  ena6led  in  the  month  of 
May  1792.  It  declared  every  male  and  free  in- 
habitant of  the  United  States,  from  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  that  of  forty-five,  liable  to  fervc  ;  ex- 
cepting all  public  officers  ;  all  perfons  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  the  pofl:-office,  and  in  that  of 
the  ferries  acrofs  the  rivers  ;  feamen  in  adive 
fervice,  and  all  thofe  vvho  may  be  exempted  by 
the  laws  of  particular  ftates. 

Kk4  The 
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The  fame  law  directs  the  militia  to  be  formed 
into  divifions,  brigades,  reginienis,  and  compa- 
nies. It  regulates  the  number  of  officiers  m  each 
of  thefe  divifions  ;  prefcribes  the  formation  of  a 
company  of  ^rrenadiers  per  battalion,  and  of  one 
of  artillery  and  another  of  cavalry  per  diviiion. 
Thefe  two  companies  are  io  be  compofed  of 
volunteers,  clothed  and  mounted  at  their  own 
expence.  E:;ch  militia- m  an  muft  alfo  be  armed 
at  his  own  coft. 

An  adjutant-general  for  every  county  miift 
keep  a  roil  of  this  militia,  and  of  the  ftate  of  its 
equipment. 

An  infpecflor  for  every  brigade  is  charged  with 
the  difcipline  of  the  militia  at  the  time  it  is  em- 
bodied ;  but  the  whole  is  fubordinate  to  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Itate. 

A  law^  of  January  1795,  fixes  the  pay  of  the 
militia  called  out  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate.  It 
includes  the  expence  of  cloathing,  with  which 
the  militia-men  are  fuppofed  to  have  provided 
themfclves.  A  ferjeant- major  has  nine  dollars 
a  month  ;  a  corporal,  mufician,  or  drummer, 
eight  dollars  thirty-three  ce?its  ;  a  workman,  eight 
dollars  ;  and  a  private,  iix  dollars  fixty-fix  cejits. 
The  officers,  ferjeants,  and  privates  of  the  cavalry, 
receive  forty  cents  per  day  for  the  remount  of 
their  horfe,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  its  keep. 

The 
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The  rations  of  the  mihtia  are  the  fame  as  thofe 
of  the  troops  of  the  hne.  The  officers  of  the 
mihtia  receive  the  fame  qi^.antity,  and  have  alfo 
the  fame  pay  as  officers  in  the  hne. 

Another  law,  of  the  28th  of  February  of  the 
fame  year,  authorifes  the  prefident  of  the  Uni:ed 
States,  in  cafe  of  a  threatened  invafion  on  the 
part  of  any  foreign  power,  or  of  the  Indians  ;  or 
in  cafe  of  an  inflirreélion  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  concerted  difobedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  to  call  out  the  militia  of 
one  or  niorc  flatcs,  in  fuch  proportion  and  num- 
ber as  he  fhall  think  proper.  In  the  firft  of 
thefe  cafes,  the  prefident  fends  his  orders  directly 
to  the  fuperior  officers  or  individuals  command- 
ing the  militia  corps  that  he  wiflies  to  march. 
In  the  others,  he  muft  addrefs  himfelf  to  the  le- 
giflaturc  of  the  fiâtes,  if  they  arc  aifembled  ;  or, 
if  not,  to  their  executive  power. 

The  militia  called  out  into  acTtual  fervice  on 
account  of  the  United  States,  are  fubjeét  to  the 
fame  regulations  as  the  army  ;  but  no  individual 
can  be  compelled  to  ferve  longer  than  three 
m.onths  from  the  day  on  which  he  prefentcd 
himfelf  at  the  place  of  affembly. 

Courts-martial  to  try  officers  or  foldiers  of  the 
mihtia  mufl  be  compofed  of  their  own  officers. 
Among  the  offences  of  which  a  militia-man  may 
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be  guilty,  is  difobedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
prefident,  which  is  puniftied  by  a  fine,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  year  of  the  deUnquent's  pay,  nor  lefs 
than  a  month's.  Confinement  is  the  puniihment 
of  non-payment  of  fines,  which  are  the  only 
penalties  of  breaches  of  difcipline. 

Although  all  the  militia  are  bound  by  the  law 
to  provide  themfelves  with  arms  at  their  own 
expence,  and  though  they  are  fubject  to  a  fine  if 
they  do  not,  the  greater  number  is  generally  un- 
provided when  the  militia  is  to  be  affembled,  and 
particularly  whefi  called  out  fuddenly  upon  a6lual 
fervice.  The  different  fiâtes,  therefore,  are  now 
taking  meafures  to  ha^-e  arms  in  flore  for  fuch 
men  as  want  them  at  the  moment  when  the  flate 
has  occafion  for  their  fervices.  But  in  fome  fiâtes 
thev  have  hardly  begun  to  procure  a  fupply  ;  in 
all  they  are  tardy  in  doing  fo  ;  and  in  none  is  the 
number  complete.  The  Union  has  alfo  arfenals 
to  fupply  the  deficiency  of  thofe  of  the  fiâtes, 
when  the  m/ditia  is- called  out  upon  its  fervice. 
Thefc  arfenals  ought  to  contain  one  hundred 
thoufand  flands  of  arms,  but  do  not  contain 
fifteen  thoufand  fit  for  fervice.  Everj^  year  new 
ones  are  purchafed  ;  but  every  time  alfo  that  thefe 
arms  are  given  to  the  militia-men,  who  ought  to 
return  them  as  foon  as  the  time  of  their  fervice 
is  expired,  as  well  as  the  refl  of  their  accoutre- 
ments, 
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ments,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  equal  to  the  value 
of  their  arms,  or  of  fuch  part  of  them  as  may- 
have  been  lofb,  not  a  third  of  them  is  brought 
back  to  the  arfenal. 

The  fortifications  are   another  branch  of  the 
w^ar  department  ;   that  is  to  fay,  thofe  erected  by 
the  Union  ;    but   it  never  eredts  any,    except  in 
places  where   the  land  is  entirely  given  up  to  it 
by  the  ftate  to  v^hich  it  belongs.     Many  of  the 
ftates,  as  has  already  been  feen,  are  averfe  to  this 
ceffion  ;   and  in  that  cafe,  if  they  wifii  for  forti- 
fications, they  can  only  have  them  at  their  ov/n 
expence.     Thofe  which    the  Union    erefts  and 
keeps   up   are   few,   and  almoft  all  incomplete. 
Good  engineers  being;  fcarce,  .the  Americans  are 
obliged  to  employ  fuch  as  they  can  get,  v/ho  are 
generally  foreigners  v/ho  do  not  half  undcrftand 
their  bufuiefs,  and   w^ho  are  generally  more  at- 
tentive  to    their  own  interefl  than  that  of  the 
United    States.       Great    plans  are    drawn  ;    the 
works   are   begun   at  great   expence  ;   there  is  a 
want  of  money  the  following  year  ;  and  the  for- 
tifications are  either  entirely  relinquiihed,   or  re  - 
duced  to   fo   fmall  a  fcale,  that  they  ure   either 
good  for  nothing  or  at  leaft  defective,  fo  that  the 
money  fpent  the  preceding  year  may  be  faid  to 
b.e  thrown  away. 

Portland, 
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Portland,  in  the  province  of  Main  ;  Portf- 
mouth,  in  New  Hampihire  ;  Gloucefter,  Salem, 
Marblehead,  in  the  MafTachulets  ;  Newport,  in 
Khode  If] and  ;  New  York,  in  the  ftate  of  New 
York  ;  Mud-Ifland,  near  Philadelphia  ;  Balti- 
more, in  Maryland  ;  Norfolk,  in  Virginia  ;  Oc- 
tccock  and  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina; 
George-town,  in  South  Carolina  ;  Savannah  and 
St.  Marj,  in  Georgia,  are  the  only  places  to  be 
foiviid  in  the  lift  of  the  fortifications  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  who  has  feen  them  all  with  his 
own  eyes,  knov/s  that  very  few  of  them  are  to 
remain  there. 

Governor's  Ifland,  near  New  York  ;  Sullivan's 
Ifland,  near'Charlefton  ;  and  Caftle  Ifland,  near 
Bofton,  were  to  have  been  fortified  by  the  Union  ; 
but  the  flatcs  to  which  they  belong  refufe  to  give 
up  the  fovereignty  of  the  land  ;  whence  it  hap- 
pens that  places  which  it  is  of  fo  much  confe- 
Guence  to  fortify,  are  not  fortified,  or  at  leafl 
verv  incompletely.  This  is  attended  with  dan- 
ger, not  only  to  the  flate  which  refufes  the  cef- 
iion  of  its  land,  but  :ûfo  to  the  Union  in  general, 
fince  the  entrance  of  a  principal  point  not  being 
completely  defended,  its  territory  is  laid  open  ; 
and  fmce  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  fure 
.means  of  defending  a  country,  except  thofe  which 

are 
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are  the  refult  of  a  v/hole  {yH^crUy  calculated  to 
embrace  its  totality  as  well  as  its  feparate  parts  ; 
now  no  fuch  a  fyftem  exills  in  the  United  States. 

The  na\y  is  alfo  with  them  a  branch  of  the 
war  department.  This  navy  has  as  yet  no  exift- 
ence.  In  17Q4,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  being  attacked  by  the  Algerines,  the  con-^ 
grefs  paifed  a  law,  authorizing  the  prefident  to" 
purchafe  or  caufe  to  be  built,  four  frigates  of 
forty-four  guns,  and  two  of  thirty-fix.  It  re- 
gulated the  number  of  officers,  failors  and  fol- 
diers,  with  which  thefe  frigates  w^ere  to  be  man- 
ned, and  the  pay  of  their  crevrs.  That  of  the 
failors,  fays  the  law,  is  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
feven  dollars  a  month,  independently  of  their  al- 
lowance, and  this  high  pay  was  neceifary  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftili  higher  wages  given  at  that  time 
to  failors  employed  in  the  merchant  fervice.  The 
congrefs  granted  the  prefident  fix  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars  for  tlic  expences  of  the  conftru6lion 
or  purchafe  of  thefe  fhips.  The  fame  law  enabled, 
that  if  the  United  States  made  peace  with  the 
Algerines,  the  armament  was  to  inftantly  ceafe. 

In  1 796^  peace  being  made  with  this  piratical 
power,  another  law  of  the   congrefs  authorized 
the  prefident  to  complete  the  conftruétion  only 
of  two  fri urates  of  forty- four  cjms,  and  of  one  of 

thirty- 
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thirty-fîx,  direding  that  the  materials  in  ûové^ 
which  had  been  deiiined  for  the  conilrudiion  of 
the  three  others,  fhould  be  preferved,  if  it  could 
be  done  without  fear  of  their  decaying,  or  other- 
w^ife,  that  they  fliould  be  fold. 

It  applied  to  the  completion  of  thefe  three 
frigates,  part  of  the  fix  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thoufand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars 
voted  for  the  conftrudion  of  the  fix,  and  which 
had  not  yet  been  expended,  and  eighty  thoufand 
dollars  more,  alfo  voted  in  179(3,  at  the  time 
when  America  was  apprehcnfive  of  war  with 
England,  in  order  to  purchafe  and  equip  ten  fmall 
•^^xffels,  for  the  defence  of  the  coafts  of  the  United 
otates. 

^  In  the  laft  feiTion  but  one,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1/97,  the  congrefs  again  granted  for  this 
fame  fervice  one  hundred  and  feventy-two  thou- 
fand dollars,  and  ten  thoufand  dollars  more  for 
the  pay  of  the  captains. 

In  the  lafl  feffion,  in  May  1797,  one  hundred 
and  ninety-feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  thirty- 
fix  dollars  were  demanded,  and  granted,  in  order 
to  complete  this  armament. 

According  to  the  eftimate  of  the  fecretary  at 
w^ar,  the  value  of  the  materials  preferved  of  the 
frigates  that  had  been  begun,  and  countermanded> 
as  v/ell  as  of  thofe  in  ilore,  amounted  to  one  hun- 
dred 
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dred  and  thirty-five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
feventy-four  dollars  ;  which  makes  the  total  ex- 
pence  of  the  conftruélion  and  equipment  of  thefe 
three  frigates  one  million  twelve  thpufand  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  eight  thoufand  one 
hundred  and  fixty-fix  dollars  per  gun. 

This  enormous  price  is  owing  : 

To  the  neceffity  of  going  as  far  as  Georgia  to 
fell  the  timber,  for  which  purpofe  the  govern- 
ment thought  it  advifable  to  fend  carpenters  from 
the  northern  ilates. 

To  the  tardinefs  with  which  fupplies  of  it 
were  provided,  info  much  that  the  frigates  being 
laid  down,  materials  were  wanting  to  go  on  with 
them.  They  were  expected  from  day  to  day, 
and  it  was  often  necefiary  to  pay  the  fhipwrlghts 
for  whole  months,  without  their  having  any 
work  ;  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  procure 
others,  had  thefe  been  difmified. 

And  above  all,  to  the  want  of  ecojiomy  in  the 
ufe  of  the  materials,  to  the  w  ant  of  fuperintend- 
ance  and  forefight,  which  every  where  prevails  in 
the  expences  of  the  war  department  of  the  United 
States  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  with  more  care  and 
regularity,  and  better  management,  the  frigates 
might  have  been  built  at  more  than  a  third  lefs 
expence.  The  pay,  the  vid;ualling  and  annual 
repairs  of  thefe  three   frigates  are  eilimated  at 

three 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dollars.  It  mufî: 
be  confciled  that  it  is  a  very  expenfi^/e  piece  of 
parade.  For  what  kind  of  a  navy  of  the  Union 
of  fixtecn  Hates  is  that  which  is  compofed  of  only 
three  frigates  ? 

In  this  enormous  expence,  of  upwards  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  for  the  conftruélion  of  thefe 
three  frigates,  the  expence  occafioned  by  that 
which  the  United  States  give  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  by  a  fecret  article  of  the  treaty,  is  not 
included.  She  will  coft  about  a  hundred  thou- 
fand dollars,  being  only  of  thirty-two  guns,  not 
being  built  of  cedar  and  live  oak  like  the  other 
three,  and  being  better  attended  to  during  her 
conftru'ftion. 

The  department  of  the  Indians  is  alfo  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  war  department.  It  is  with 
the  fecretary  at  war,  that  the  agents  employed 
among  the  Indians  correfpond,  and  it  is  by  him 
that  are  tranfmitted  the  aid  granted  them,  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  or  the 
prefents  made  them  by  the  Union.  Thefe  ex- 
pences,  annually  amount  to  a  hundred  thoufand 
dollars. 

The  expences  of  the  war  department  are  de- 
frayed by  fums  which  the  congrefs  votes  every 
year  for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  ellimate 
that  is  prefcntcd  to  them  by  the  fecretary  of  the 
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treafurj,  who  liimfclf  receives  it  from  the  fecre- 
tary  at  war. 

Sometimes  the  grant  of  money  for  the  expences 
of  the  war  department,  is  made  by  a  particular 
aid  ;  fometimes  it  is  included  in  the  flime  ad: 
which  grants  all  the  fums  deemed  neceffary  for 
the  total  expence  of  the  government.  But  the 
fums  appropriated  to  the  war  department  are  al- 
ways diftindly  Specified  for  each  article  of  which 
they  are  compofed  ;  the  pay  of  the  troops^  provi- 
fions,  forage,  clothing,  equipment  of  the  cavalry* 
purchafe  of  horfes,  hofpitals,  artillery,  expence  of 
offices,  Indians,  expence  of  the  frontiers,  ialaries, 
military  penfions,  fupply  of  magazines,  purchafe 
of  ammunition,  naval  armaments,  &c.  &c. 

The  fums  deftined  to  this  department  were,  in 
1789,  one  hundred  and  thirty-feven  thoufand 
dollars  ;  in  1 790,  one  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  forty-four;  in  1791, 
fix  hundred  and  fifteen  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-one  ;  in  1792,  one  million  one  hun- 
dred and  fcventeen  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
twenty -fix  ;  in  1793,  one  million  one  hundred 
and  fixty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fe^ 
venty-five  ;  in  1 794,  two  million  three  hundred 
and  fixty-two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  three  ; 
in  17Q5,  two  million  fix  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty  ;  in  1796,  one 
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million  four  hundred  and  thirty- feven  thoufand 
one  hundred;  and  in  1/97,  one  million  five 
hundred  and  thirty -feven  thoufand  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-two  dollars. 

The  great  increafe  of  Ûic  war  expences  lor 
the  vears  170-4  and  17Q5,  refulted  from  the 
Pittfburg  expedition,  of  which  I  fhall  fay  a  few 
words,  and  which  cofh  near  twelve  hundred  thou- 
fand dollars. 

In  this  application  of  fifteen  hundred  and 
thirty-fcven  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  dollars  to  the  expences  of  the  war  depart-  . 
ment,  in  1/97,  upwards  of  a  million  w^re  def- 
tined  for  the  real  and  effeélive  expences  of  the 
army,  that  is  to  fay,  pay,  provifions,  forage,  pur- 
chafe  of  Uorfcs,  and  hofpitais.  The  fortifications 
are  eftimated  at  only  twenty-four  thoufand  dol- 
lars, and  vet  the  army  is  compoicd  of  only  two 
thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy-four  men. 
There  are  no  corps  of  militia  to  be  fiipported  ; 
for  the  fums  voted  in  the  \a.û  May  fcffion,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  fears  that  were  entertained  of  a. 
w^ar,  are  not  comprehended  in  this  eftimate  ;  nor 
even  the  falaries  of  the  fccretary  at  war,  and  oi 
his  clerks,  which  arc  always  included  among  the 
expences  of  the  civil  liiL 

The  known  probity  of  thofe  who  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  department,  renders  all 
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fufpicion  of  their  infidelity  impofîible  ;  and  be- 
fides,  the  manner  in  which  the  difburfemcnts  are 
made,  the  formaUties  obfcrved  in  the  iffuc  of  the 
pubHc  money,  which  can  only  be  drawn  for  by 
bills  exprelTivc  of  the  cafe  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  preclude  all  means  of  malverfation,  at 
leaft  to  any  confidcrable  amount  But  upon 
comparing  the  exceffive  expences  of  the  war  de- 
partment with  the  wcaknefs  of  the  army,  the  bad 
.llate  of  the  fortifications^  and  the  fmall  refult  of 
thefe  great  difburfements,  we  cannot  be  aftonifh- 
ed  at  often  hearing  a  great  want  of  intelligence 
and  order  imputed  to  the  war  department. 

In  congrefs  the  fecrctaries  of  war  have  often 
been  reproached  with  confidering  the  fums  al- 
lotted to  their  department  as  a  total  of  which 
they  might  diipofe  for  the  different  articles  of 
expenditure,  w^ithout  limiting  the  cxpences  of 
each  of  them  to  the  fiims  fpecially  voted  for  that 
purpofe;  with  expending,  for  inftance,  more  or 
lefs  for  the  fortifications  than  the  fum  particu- 
larly dellincd  for  their  ercélion  or  repair  ;  with 
applying  to  the  hofpitals,  clothing,  viclualling,  or 
any  other  article  of  this  department,  the  furplus 
arifmg  from  the  favings  made  in  the  fortifications, 
or  wdth  retrenching  from  thofe  different  articles 
the  fums  applied  to  the  fortifications  beyond  thofe 
prefcribcd  by  the  law, 

LI  2  TUq 
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This  reproach  was  particularly  made  with  re- 
fpeél  to  the  expences  of  the  Pittfburg  expedition, 
for  which  the  fecretary  at  war  furniflied  the  fums 
granted  by  congrefs  for  the  particular  expences  ot 
his  department,  without  being  able  to  do  foj, 
otherwife  than  by  fufpending  the  different  pay- 
ments to  which  the  fums  voted  were  meant  to 
be  applied. 

It  feems  that  this  reproach,  though,  ftriclly 
fpeaking,  not  unfounded,  is  neverthelefs  unjuft. 
If  the  expedition  to  Pittfburg  were  neceffary^/  if 
it  were  indifpenfable  to  conduél  it  with  celerity, 
and  to  carry  it  to  fo  great  an  extent,  and  if  there 
were  a  real  danger  in  fufpending  it,  the  fums  de- 
voted to  it  were  confequently  the  miOil  urgent 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  United  States, 
lince  the  re-eftablifiiment  of  public  order  de- 
pended upon  that  expedition.  Every  delay  would 
then  have  been  a  great  evil  ;  and  there  was  at 
that  time  no  other  means  of  finding  money  for  it, 
cither  legal  or  even  poffible.  Befidcs,  the  fccre- 
tary  at  w^ar  and  the  prefident  remained  refpon- 
nble,  in  cafe  the  meafures  they  deemed  indifpen- 
fable were  difapproved  by  the  congrefs. 

Here  I  am  naturally  led  to  ipeak  of  this  ex- 
pedition, concerning  Vv'hich  opinions  were,  and 
continue  .to  be,  much  divided.  It  was  at  an  end 
before  I  arrived  in  America,  and  my  travek  ne\  er 
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carried  me  into  that  part  of  Pennfylvania  where 
the  infurred;ion  took  place.  I  can  then  ha\e 
no  other  information  than  that  which  is  to  be 
obtained  by  converfmg  with  the  two  parties,  and 
reading  every  thing  that  has  been  printed  upon 
the  fubjed:. 

Nobody  can  doubt  that  there  was  then  in  the 
counties  of  Weftmoreland,  La  Fayette,  Wafli- 
ington,  and  of  the  AUeghanies,  a  formal  oppofir 
tion  to  the  colledlion  of  the  tax  upon  difliileries  ; 
an  oppofition  which  was  of  ancient  date,  and 
fupported  by  force  of  arms  ;  a  combination  and 
confpiracy  to  prevent  the  payment  of  that  excifc 
duty  ;  a  know^n  refoiution  to  employ  force  againfl 
all  thofe  who  fliould  either  demand  that  tax,  or 
even  fubmit  to  pay  it;  every  thing,  in  Ihort, 
which  characterizes  an  iniurre^ion.  It  has  been 
faid  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  then  fecretary  of  the 
treafury,  might  have  prevented  this  infurrecftion 
without  prejudice  to  the  revenue,  by  not  keeping 
in  place,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  country,  ex- 
cife  officers,  whofe  characters,  harflmefs,  and 
conduCl  were  reprehenfible  ;  and  by  inftituting  in 
the  early  ftage  of  the  bufmefs  a  legal  profecution 
againft  the  oppofers  of  the  collcClion  of  the  tax. 
His  enemies  attribute  this  fault  to  his  defire  of 
provoking  a  refnlance  fo  ftrong,:  that  its  repref- 
fion  might  give   more  force  to  this  impoft,   ot 

L  1  3  which 
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which  he  was  the  promoter,  which  congrefs  had 
confented  to  with  great  relu6lance,  and  which 
was  generally  diiliked  :  they  even  afcribed  to  hirri 
the  intention  of  gratifying-  his  particular  hatred 
againft  forrié  of  his  perforial  enemies. 

Knowing  the  difpofition  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  Î 
think- 1  know  it,  I-  cannot  admit  the  poffibility  of 
iiich  a  reproach  ;  but  even  were  it  founded  it 
would  not  have  been  a  fufficient  reafpn  againft 
the  expedition  at  the  moment  it  was  ordered, 
when  the  infurreébion  was  unequivocal,  extensive, 
and  might  become  formidable.  It  is  only  its 
néceffity,  or  its  inutility,  at  that  time,  that  is  in 
queftion  here. 

A  few  years  before,  an  infurreélion,  which  Was 
alfo  caufed  by  the  non-payment  of  taxes,  had 
taken  place  in  the  ftaté  of  MaiTachufetts, 

It  was  important  to  put  a  ftop  to  this  fpirit  of 
fèflftance,  fatal  to  the  public  treafury,  ftill  more 
fatal  to  the  conftitution,  and  for  all  the  bleffings 
which,  in  a  well  regulated  government,  refult 
from  the  exaél  obfervation  of  the  laws.  It  was 
therefore  neceffary  tq  ad:  againft  this  infurreclion, 
and  to  ad  with  means  fufficient  to  infure  its  re- 
preffion,  and  to  ad:  fpeedily  ;  for  the  courfe  of 
juftice  began  to  be  fufpended  in  thefe  cantons  ; 
the  heat  of  men's  minds  was  daily  increaiing  ; 
the  number  of  the  infurgents  was  augmenting^ 

and 
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and  the  commiffioners  fent  to  them  by  the  pre- 
sident had  returned  without  producing  the  dc- 
iired  effect;  and  yet  they  were  men  highly 
«lî^emed. 

If  the  difordcr  had  not  then  been  ftified  at 
its  birth,  it  was  not  improbable  that  it  would 
hav«  found  imitators  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  that  the  Pittfburg  infurreélion  itfclf 
would  have  grown  more  formidable,  and  have 
been  in  the  end  the  germ  of  ferions  inteftine  dif- 
ientions,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  occalioned 
a  great  effufion  of  blood  before  they  could  have 
been  terminated.  • 

To  what  degree  did  Mr,  Hamilton,  for  every 
body  concurs  in  opinion  that  he  dired:ed  this 
operation,  to  what  degree,  I  fay^,  did  he  propor- 
tion the  means  to  the  neceffity  ?  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  1  will  not  undertake  to  decide,  for 
tlie  neceffity  was  in  this  cafe  a  compound  of  dif- 
ferent elements. 

In  the  firft  place  it  was  neceflary  to  quiet  the 
infurreélion,  it  was  alfo  neccfTary  to  intereft  the 
public  opinion  in  the  annihilation  of  this  difor- 
dcr, and  by  that  means  to  prevent  its  future 
reproduélion.  That  important  object  could  not 
be  better  attained  than  by  the  calling  out  of  the 
militia  of  the  different  ftates.  To  employ  the 
different  militia  of  the  counties  of  Pennfylvania 
L  1  4  adjacent 
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adjacent  to  the  fcene  of  infurreâion,  even  had 
thej  all  been  unanimoufly  difpofed  to  ferve  in 
this  caufe,  a  thing  of  which  doubts  might  rea- 
fonably  have  been  entertained  ;  to  employ  them 
alone  w'ould  have  been  to  rifk  the  fowling  the 
feeds  of  difcord  and  of  hatred  in  this  ftate  ;  this 
danger  w^as  averted  by  calling  out  upon  this  fer- 
vice  the  militia  of  the  other  ftates. 

It  was  befides  a  favourable  opportunity  of  try- 
ing that  part  of  the  conftitution,  which  au- 
thorizes the  prefident  of  the  United  States  to 
embody  the  rriilitia.  and  of  proving  the  attach- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  that  conftitu- 
tion. Such  a  trial  could  not  have  been  made 
under  better  aufpices  than  the  prefidency  of 
George  Walhington,  who  at  that  time  was  highly 
popular. 

That  the  private  animofity  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
had  any  fhare  in  this  bufmefs,  as  has  been  faid,  is 
what  I  fliall  never  prevail  upon  myfclf  to  believe  ; 
his  character  oppofes  fuch  an  opinion,  and  the 
powerful  reafons  which  were  the  motive  of  this 
expedition  are  alone  a  fufficient  evidence  of  its 
ncceffity. 

It  is  poffiblc,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  expedition,  in  which  fifteen  thoufand 
men  were  employed,  would  have  been  in  every 
refped  equally  fuccefsful  with   one-third  of  the 

force  ; 
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force  ;  and  that,  confequently,  the  immenfe  ex- 
pence  which  refulted  from  the  march  of  this 
army  acrofs  a  country  very  little  inhabited,  and 
from  the  fupplies  of  provifions  which  it  was  ne- 
cefTary  to  procure  from  Philadelphia,  might  have 
been  confiderably  diminiflied.  The  excefs  of  ex- 
pences  beyond  exact  necefiity  is,  no  doubt,  a  great 
evil  in  every  government.  But  ftill  it  may  be 
faid,  that  the  difplay  of  this  great  force,  that  the 
order  given  to  the  militia  that  did  not  march,  to 
hold  themfelves  in  readinefs  to  do  fo,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eighty  thoufai^d  men,  rendered  the  fub- 
miffion  of  the  infurgents  more  prompt  and  more 
complete. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  excefs  in  the 
cxpences,  or  the  hidden  views  of  m.en  of  influence, 
the  expedition  had  a  defirable  cftcS:  in  regard  to 
all  good  citizens  ;  an  adherence  to  the  mcafures 
of  government,  and  an  attachment  to  the  con- 
ftitution,  wxre  generally  expreifed  ;  they  were 
manifefted  ftrongly  and  fincerely  by  the  federalills 
and  anti-federalifts  ;  and  although  the  oppofite 
party  accufed  fome  of  the  latter  with  being  the 
promoters  of  the  infurreélion,  not  one  among 
them  could  be  found  that  w^as  in  the  fmallelt 
degree  implicated  in  it.  Men  of  different  politi- 
cal opinion^  marched  as  volunteers  in  the  militia 
of  their  ftate,  leaving  their  bufmefs  and  their  fa- 
miles. 
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milles,  in  order  to  promote  the  public  v/elfarc. 
AH  proved  that  the  maintenance  of  order  and  a 
refpecl  for  the  laws  were  unanimoully  confidered 
as  the  duty,  as  the  intereft  of  every  good  citizen. 
Not  a  fmgle  drop  of  blood  was  ifpilt,  and  the  ge- 
neral good  wàfliès  of  the  different  parties  in  the 
United  States,  attended  this  expedition  through- 
out its  whole  duration  of  four  months. 

I  had  been  a  few  days  at  Philadelphia,  when 
the  militia  of  that  city  marched  in  from  this 
expedition  ;  and  I  find  in  a  journal  that  I  then 
kept  of  the  impreffions  I  received  from  all  the 
new  objeéls  which  ftruck  me,  that  which  was 
caufed  by  the  arrival  of  this  militia.  I  infert  it 
here. 

"  The  battalions  did  not  come  back  from  this 
expedition  till  the  beginning  of  December  ;  their 
return  was  a  real  fete  for  the  city  ;  not  one  of 
tho{&  fetes  which  we  have  often  feen  ordered  in 
Europe  by  the  governments,  and  which  are  fure 
to  be  attended  with  great  expencc,  tumult,  and 
diforder  ;  but  of  thofe  w^hich  the  public  mind 
can  alone  give  and  receive,  and  perhaps  only  on  a 
fimilar  occafion. 

"  The  day  of  their  arrival  was  announced  ; 
their  brother  foldiers,  who  had  remained  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  had  already  returned  from  the  ex- 
pedition,  went  in  a  body  to  meet  them,   three 
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miles  without  the  city  ;  almoft  all  the  inhabitants 
came  out  of  their  houfes,  either  to  go  and  meet 
the  troops,  or  to  place  tiiemfelves  where  they 
were  to  pafs  ;  moft  of  them  bad  to  fee  a  fon,  a 
brother,  a  coufm,  a  friend,  or  fome  interefting 
perfon  :  all  faw  in  them  the  defenders  of  the 
IdLWf  the  obje(ft  of  public  gratitude.  The  militia 
that  had  left  the  city,  in  meeting  the  others, 
formed  their  advanced  and  rear  guards;  thofe 
who  were  coming  back  continued  their  march, 
Tlie  crowd  that  preffed  upon  them  did  not  dif^ 
turb  their  order  ;  their  battalions  marched  by 
columns  in  ranks  at  five  or  fix  paces  afunder. 
The  men  who  compofed  them  were  moftly 
young,  had  a  good  appearance  and  marched  well  : 
they  were  clothed  alike,  and  carried  a  large  knap- 
fack,  with  which  none  of  them  feemed  fatigued, 
Their  looks  fought  and  received  with  fatisfad:iori 
^hofe  which  atfeélion  and  joy  fent  them  from  all 
quarters  ;  but  they  did  not  quit  their  ranks,  and 
the  regularity  of  their  march  was  not  interrupted. 
In  this  manner  they  croiTed  the  city  amidft  the 
acclamations  of  the  public. 

"  The  prefident,  whofe  houfe  lay  in  their  way, 
came  out,  received  their  falutes,  and  joined  his 
applaufe  to  that  of  the  other  citizens  ;  and  this 
applaufe  alone  was  more  gratifying  to  the  bat- 
talions than  that  of  all  the  others.     Being  arrived 

before 
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before  the  flate-houfe,   they  returned  their  co-< 
lours,  and  were  difbanded. 

"  Then  their  relations  and  friends,  both  male 
and  female,  got  hold  of  thefe  foldiers  who  were 
reftored  to  them.  The  recollecRiion  of  the  fear 
that  was  entertained  at  their  departure  of  the 
dangers  they  were  about  to  run,  augmented  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  them  again,  although  they  had 
not  incurred  any  ;  they  were  hugged,  kiffed,  and 
led  to  their  homes;  every  one  had  about  him  a 
little  groupe  compofed  of  perfons  to  whom  he 
Vt^as  the  moft  dear  ;  and  thofe  citizens,  who  feel- 
ingly exulted  in  the  peace  and  happinefs  which 
thefe  children  of  the  country  were  about  to  find 
again  in  the  bofom  of  their  families.  Europeans 
or  Americans,,  nobody  was  infenfible  to  this  fpec- 
tacle,  which  was  equally  affeéling  and  fublime. 
Tears  fell  from  feveral  eyes. 

"  Such  is  the  exad.  account  of  this  fife,  where 
thofe  who  were  prcfent  felt'  more  happinefs  than 
gaiety,  and  where  public  welfare  mull:  have  re- 
ceived the  alTurance  of  finding  again,  whenever 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  it,  the  fame  attachment 
as  that  which  had  been  thus  recently  rewarded." 

CONNEXIONS  WITH  THE  INDIANS. 

The  law  whofe  objeél  is  to  regulate  the  inter- 
courfe  between  the  citizens  and  the  United  States 

with 
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with  the  Indian  tribes  by  whom  they  are  fur- 
rounded,  was  enaded  in  May  1796.  It  is  to 
continue  in  force  during  the  fpace  of  only  two 
years,  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  former  laws  on 
the  fame  fubjeA  ;  but  it  contains  regulations 
more  ll:rongly  marked  with  liberality  and  juftice, 
and  more  explicitly  laid  down,  than  any  of  thofe 
which  preceded  it. 

By  this  law  it  is  provided  that  the  prefident 
Ihall  caufe  the  boundaries  between  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  that  occupied  by  the 
different  tribes  bordering  on  them,  to  be  afcer- 
tained  and  marked  as  clearly  as  poffible. 

All  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  for- 
bidden to  hunt  in  or  carry  off  cattle  from  any 
part  of  the  territories  acknow^ledged  by  the  treaty 
as  the  property  or  poffeffion  of  the  Indians,  on 
pain  of  a  hundred  dollars  fine  and  fix  months' 
imprifonment. 

They  are  prohibited  on  pain  of  fifty  dollars 
fine  and  fix  months'  imprifonment,  to  enter  the 
territory  of  the  Indians  fouth  of  the  Ohio  with- 
out a  paffport  from  the  governor  of  fome  one  of 
the  fiâtes,  or  from  the  military  commandant  of 
fome  of  the  pofls  adjoining  to  that  territory. 

Every  robbery,  fraud,  or  other  crime  of  what 
nature  foever,  committed  againit  an  Indian  by 
an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  and  w^^^^"- 

th^ 


the  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  punifhed 
by  a  fine  of  â  hundred  dollars  and  twelve  months* 
imprifonment,  beiides  a  reflitution  of  the  pro- 
perty taken  or  deftroyed,  or  its  value* 

If  the  delinquent  be  unable  to  pay  the  value, 
the  United  States  become  refponfible  for  it;- 
provided  hovfc^ever  that  the  aggrieved  Indian  have 
not  himfelf  taken  vengeance  for  the  injury  ;  in 
which  cafe,  the  reflitution  is  not  to  be  made. 

Any  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  who  forms 
or  endeavours  to  form  a  fettlement  for  himfelf  in 
the  Indian  territory,  is  to  be  recalled  from  it  by 
the  prefident  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  a  fine 
of  a  thoufand  dollars,  and  fuffer  twelve  months' 
imprifonment. 

Any  inhabitant  who  kills  in  the  Indian  terri- 
tory an  Indian  belonging  to  any  tribe  in  amity 
with  the  United  States^  is  to  fufter  capital  puniili^ 
ment. 

All  trade  w^ith  the  Indians  is  orohibited  with- 
out  permiffion  from  the  principal  agent  of  the 
United  States  on  the  frontier  o£  the  Indian  terri- 
tory where  luch  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  :  and 
thofe  who  have  obtained  permiffion  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  arc  forbidden  to  purchafe  from  the  Indians 
any  of  the  implements  of  houfehold  economy, 
hunting  or  agriculture. 

They  mull  not,  either  from  the  Indians  or 

from 
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from  any  white  man  refiding  among  them,  pur- 
chafe  any  horfe,  without  exprefs  permiffion  from 
the  principal  agent. 

This  law  fiibjeéls  the  Indians  to  the  fame  pro- 
hibitions with  refped:  to  the  white  people. 

An  Indian  guilty  of  any  crime  may  be  appre- 
hended within  the  territory  of  the  United  States, 

If  he  efcape,  the  inhabitant  who  has  been 
injured  by  him  is  to  lay  his  complaint,  accom- 
panied by  a  circumftantial  detail  of  particulars, 
before  the  agent  of  the  United  States,  who  is  to 
demand  reparation  of  the  nation  or  tribe  to 
which  the  offending  Indian  belongs,  and  to  ac- 
quaint the  prefidcnt  with  the  refult  of  his  de- 
mand. 

If  reparation  is  not  made,  the  injured  party  i^ 
indemnified  from  the  treafury  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  fum  thus  applied  is  deduélcd 
from  the  fubfidics  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  that  tribe. 

The  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  alfo, 
when  the  caufe  is  not  capital,  the  courts  of  the 
individual  States,  take  cognizance  of  all  thofe 
offences,  even  when  they  have  been  committed 
within  the  territories  belon^in";  to  the  Indians. 

The  troops  of  the  United  States  ftationed  on 
the  Indian  frontier  are  bound  to  arreft  4'elinquent 
white   men   even  in  the   Indian  territorj;  and 

fucli 
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flich  delinquents  are  to  be  apprehended  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States  where  they  may  be 
found. 

This  law,  which  is  wife  and  juft  in.  its  pfo- 
vlfions,  is  far  from  being  punctually  executed. 
The  extremity  of  the  United  States  bordering  on 
the  territory  of  the  Indians  is  inhabited  by  a  fet 
of  men  who  are  in  hoftility  with  them.  Avi- 
dity, and  the  defire  and  intention  of  plundering 
them,  are  the  motives  which  induced  them  to 
choofe  the  frontier  as  the  place  of  their  fettle- 
ment,  and  the  fources  of  that  conftant  enmity 
which  they  bear  to  the  Indians. 

This  clafs  of  inhabitants  are,  by  the  report  of 
every  individual  who  is  not  one  of  themfelves, 
the  very  word  fet  of  men  in  all  America,  and 
perhaps  in  the  whole  univerfe.  The  fentiments 
and  even  the  very  idea  of  honefhy  and  humanity 
are  unknown  to  them.  They  are  all  plunder- 
ing ferocious  banditti  ;  and  none  but  very  flight 
ihades  of  difcrimination  are  obfervable  between 
them  in  this  rcfpeél  :  it  therefore  moft  com- 
monly happens  that  neither  accufers  nor  witneiles 
nor  juries  can  be  found  for  the  profecution  of  a 
white  man  guilty  of  a  trefpafs  or  crime  againft 
an  Indian. 

The  Americans,  efpecially  thofe  on  the  fron- 
tier, no  more  confider  an  Indian  as  a  man  than 

certain 
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certain  Weft-Indian  planters  believe  a  negro  to 
belong  to  the  human  fpecies. 

The  opprelTions,  the  ufnrpations,  the  crimes 
comiTijtted  by  the  whites  againft  the  Indians  are 
therefore  never  puniihed  :  at  leaft  the  inftances 
of  puniihm^nt  are  fo  rare  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  quote  even  a  fingle  one. 

The  ïndia^  on,  the  other  hand,  haralTed  and 
plundered,  contrails  the  habit  of  robbery  and 
pillage,  of  which  he  fees  the  example  and  is  him- 
felf  the  victim  :  and  as,  according  to  the  praélice 
f^Xfiong  favages,  he  extends  his  vengeance  to  every 
individual  of  the  fame  colour  w  ith  the  perfon 
wjio  has  injured  him, — the  whites,  even  if  there 
were  any  lefs  inclined  than  others  to  plunder  and 
^latred  of  the  Indians,  would  alTuçiie  that  difpofi' 
tion  through  hatred,  or  as  a  meafui'C  of  fafety 
Th€  Indians  likewife  fay  that  it  is  the  worfl  clais 
pf  their  tribes  who  habitually  continue  near  the 
.^rogtiers. 

The  governrqent  of  the  United  States  does 
not  poileis  fufficient  ftrength  to  reprefs  thofe 
irregularities  ;  the  governrrients  of  the  individual 
ftates  d©  not  attend  to  theni  :  every  perfon  fpeaks 
of  this  dreadful  ftate  of  things  as  principally  and 
<>riginally  aiifmg  fronj  the  lawlefs  aggreffions  of 
tlae  whites  :  but  as  the  evil  is  habitual,   and  {ç 

Vol.  IV.  Mm  inveteratç, 
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inveterate,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  difcover  a  remedy 
for  it,  people  fpeak  of  it  without  horror. 

Thus  it  is  impoffible  even  to  forefee  any  end 
to  the  cruel  oppreflions  exercifed  over  the  Indians 
by  the  avidity  of  the  American  frontier  fettlers. 

1  muft  add,  that  there  are  few  Americans  who 
do  not  entertain  a  wiih,  and  even  the  defign,  if 
they  were  able  to  accompliih  it,  of  driving  the 
Indians  acrofs  the  Miffiiippi,  and  even  to  the 
Seuth  Sea,  which  to  the  unrefleding  ambition 
of  many  among  them,  appears  the  only  boundary 
that  ought  to  limit  the  extent  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  law,  enaded  in  April  of  the  fame 
year  1  79O,  and  whofe  duration  is  in  like  manner 
confined  to  two  years,  eftabliflies  a  trade  with 
the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  authority  of  the  prefident. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  dollars  are  ap- 
propriated to  the  trade,  of  which  the  objeéls  are- 
to  furniih  the  Indians  with  fuch  fupplies  and  im- 
plements as  their  wants  require,  and  to  purchafe 
from  them  fkins  and  furs. 

The  law  direfts  that  the  prices  of  the  articles 
fold  to  the  Indians  be  fo  regulated  as  barely  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  lofmg  any  part 
of  their  capital.     It  reflrains  the  agents  employed 

in 
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in  this  trade  from  trafficl^ing  directly  or  indiredly 
on  their  own  account;  it  forbids  them  to  cheat 
the  Indians;  and  fubjeéts  them  to  fines  of  differ- 
ent magnitude  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the 
offences  by  which  they  tranfgrefs  thefe  regula- 
tions. The  diilriel  courts  of  the  liâtes  where 
the  ftore-houfes  are  eftablifhed  for  their  com- 
merce, take  cognizance  of  thefe  offences. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  temper  of 
thofe  who  treat  with  the  Indians,  may  be  affured 
that  the  liberal  provifions  of  this  law  are  not 
pundiually  reduced  to  pra6lice. 

Here  a  word  may  be  faid  concerning  the  civi- 
lization of  the  Indians. 

Whether  civilization  be  a  good  or  an  evil  to 
thofe  who  live  in  the  immenfity  of  woods  ne- 
ceflary  to  their  fubfiftence,  is  a  queftion  entirely 
metaphyfical,  which  I  have  no  intention  to  dif- 
cufs. 

But  that  Indians,  dçfpoiied  of  nineteen  parts 
out  of  twenty  of  their  territory,  and  confined 
amidft  white  people  in  a  foil  incapable  of  fupply- 
ing  the  wants  of  their  favage  life>  fhould  be  civi- 
lized, is  an  inconteftible  truth,  for  in  fuch  a  fitua- 
tion  it  is  necefiary  either  to  attempt  their  civili- 
zation or  their  deftruAion,  and  the  latter  alter- 
native cannot  yet  be  openly  avowed. 

It  is  an  eftablifhed  opinion  in  America,  even 
M  m  2  among 
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among  thofe  who  appear  the  moft  exempt  from 
prejudices,  that  the  Indians  can  never  be  civi-  ' 
lized  ;  that  the  flriéleft  education,  the  moft  affi- 
duous  and  pcrfevering  cares,  cannot  deftroy  their 
favage  habits,  to  which  they  recur  with  the  moil 
ardent  paffion,  from  the  tranquiUity  and  from 
the  manners  of  the  white  people  ;  and  an  infi- 
nite number  of  examples  are  cited  of  Indians 
who,  brought  up  at  Philadelphia,  at  New  York, 
and  even  in  Europe,  never  ceafed  to  figh  after 
their  tribe,  and  quitted  every  thing  to  go  and  re- 
join it  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offered 
itfelf.  So  that  aiTertion,  fupported  by  fo  many 
examples,  becomes  a  received  truth. 

Yet  there  is  no  reafoning  which  can  enforce 
tl>€  belief  of  this  pretended  truth,  and  the^  proofs 
of  Û\e  faéls  which  are  brought  to  fupport  it  arc 
not  of  a  nature  to  filence  inquiry.  The  Indians 
whofc  education  has  been  attempted,  or  faid  to 
be,  had  already  paffed  fome  years  of  their  life  in 
the  tribe  to  which  they  belonged  ;  tranfported 
alone  from  their  fpecies  into  the  midft  of  white 
people,  different  in  language,  habits  and  in  colour, 
and  often  even  in  clothing,  they  became  as  it 
were  ifolated,  they  were  regarded  by  the  whites 
as  a  different  fpecies  of  men  ;  they  did  not  attempt 
even  to  make  them  forget  that  they  wxre  from 
a  nation  flill  exiftins;,  whofe  manners  and  habits 

hud 
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had  rivetted  their  firft  attention  and  made  th« 
deepefl;  impreffion  upon  thfem  ;  if  when  arrived 
at  the  age  of  manhood,  they  fliould  have  imbibed 
for  a  white  woman  that  affedion  which  naturally 
created  the  dcfire  of  an  union  with  her,  the  dif" 
ference  of  colour  became  almoft  an  infurmount- 
able  obftacle.  Is  it  to  be  w^ondered  then  that 
thefe  Indians  lliould  wilh  to  return  to  their  tribe» 
of  which  they  had  ftill  the  molt  lively  memory, 
and  where  alone  they  were  able  io  find  compa- 
nions of  fimilar  manners  to  their  own,  and  thofc 
pleafures  which  caufe  in  man  an  attachment  to 
life. 

The  refult  then  of  thefe  examples  fo  often 
quoted  is,  that  an  Indian  educated  in  an  Ame- 
rican college,  three  hundred  miles  from  his  native 
place,  cannot  but  with  difficulty  throw  off  his 
original  habits  and  ceafe  to  have  a  preference  for 
them  ;  this  is  the  whole  dedu(5lion.  There  are 
in  Connecflicut,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
confiderable  number  of  Indians,  both  men  and 
women,  who  ferve  as  domeftics  in  European  fami:- 
hes,  and  in  thofe  who  are  become  Americans, 
who  perform  their  duty  as  well  and  as  faithfully 
as  thofe  of  another  fpecies. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  the  civilization  of  whole 

nations,  which  is  the  only  objedt    from    which 

any  real  advantage  can  be  derived  cithei;  to  them- 
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felves  or  to  fociety  in  general.  The  great  diffi- 
culty which  attends  the  reformation  of  the  moft 
trifling  habits  of  a  polilhed  people,  of  a  family, 
and  even  of  an  individual,  fufficiently  demon- 
ftrates  the  obftacles  which  attend  the  civilization 
of  a  favage  race  ;  and  yet  in  the  midft  of  our 
great  focleties,  the  lights  furrounding  a  polifhed 
people,  families  and  individuals,  afford  an  ample 
and  powerful  aid  to  the  bufinefs  of  reform. 

It  is  only  then  by  continual  affiduities,  applied 
according  to  circumftances,  and  prolonged  for 
many  fuccefîive  generations,  that  this  entire  civir 
lization  can  be  efFed;ed,  and  even  then  only  gra- 
dually. 

The  convi6lion  of  thé  utility  of  fuch  a  work 
is  neceffary  to  the  furmounting  the  obftacles 
which  oppofe  it,  and  to  triumph  with  cer- 
tainty. It  neither  belongs  to  my  fubjed:  nor 
to  the  intention  of  this  work,  to  fhow  the  par- 
ticular means  by  which  this  event  may  be  ac- 
complifned  ;  the  underfiianding  and  courage  of 
the  friends  of  humanity  will  eafiiy  point  them 
out;  but  individuals,  and  even  focieties,  w^iil  ever 
be  unable  to  work  this  ufeful  change,  unlefs  the 
governments  of  the  territories  which  Indian  tribes 
inhabit  will  contribute  all  in  their  power  to.  effect 
it.  Bat  this  can  only  be  the  refult  of  their  firrn 
conviétion  of  the  advantages  of  fuch  efforts,  and 

JiithertQ 
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hitherto  none  of  the  American  governments  have 
appeared  to  be  penetrated  with  this  conviéiion  ; 
on  the  contrary,  every  one  regards  the  lands  left 
to  thefe  poor  Indians  as  an  appendage  of  their 
own  fovereignty,  as  a  kind  of  loan  which  their 
kindnefs  has  made  with  this  miferable  race  ;  they 
are  in  their  eyes  only  travelling  guefts,  which 
ought  not  to  remain  a  long  time  in  their  terri- 
tory. 

Such  ideas,  more  or  Icfs  avowed,  nurfed  by  a 
thirft  for  gain,  caft  at  a  dilliance  the  projeft  of 
civilization,  and  give  confiftence  to  the  prejudices 
upon  which  the  belief  is  founded,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  civilize  the  Indians. 

Neverthelefs  fome  tribes,  the  Onctdiis,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  ftate  of  New"  York,  and  fome  others 
in  Canada,  are  confiderably  advanced  towards  a 
ftate  of  civilization  ;  they  labour,  cultivate  the 
earth,  traffic,  and  are  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of 
civilization.  The  Quakers  and  Moravians  carry 
the  principles  of  reform  among  the  fartheft  tribes  ; 
but  their  refpedable  efforts  cannot  be  very  ufeful, 
or  at  moft  not  completely  fo,  without  the  influ- 
ence and  direétion  of  government.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  thefe  people  ought  to  be  the  work  of  the 
legiflature  and  general  adminiilrations  ;  it  is  above 
the  efforts  of  particular  charity  and  affiftance 
The  beneficent  focieties  juft  mentioned  might  be 
M  m  4  ufefully 
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•ufefully  employed  in  it,  having  been  far  agbè  fuf- 
ceptible  of  long  patience  and  unalterable  courage, 
fo  neceffary  to  luccefs  ;  but,  as  was  faid  before, 
they  can  only  be  employed  as  inftruments  for  this 
purpofe  by  enlightened  governments,  who,  con- 
vinced that  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  living 
near  the  frontiers  is  a  benefit  to  humanity,  a 
means  of  augmenting  the  fale  of  the  produ<5lions 
of  their  territory,  of  increafmg  the  riches  of  .theiT 
citizens  and  the  power  of  the  ftates,  will  unceaf- 
ingly  purfue  the  means  of  accomplifhing  this 
laudable  end. 

It  is  this  revolution  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Ame- 
rican governments  which  is  fo  defirable,  without 
•which  even  a  hope  cannot  be  conceived  that  this 
work  will  be  effeéted  ;  it  claflies  too  much  with 
particular  intereils,  which,  contrary-  as  they  are 
to  the  general  interefc,  fpeak  as  loud,  and  are  at- 
tended to  as  much. 

NATURALIZATIGN'. 

The  right  of  a  citizen,  or  naturalization,  whic^^ 
populous  ftates,  with  narrow  limits,  may  find  it 
political  to  grant  with  difficulty,  ought  to  be  ob- 
tained upon  more  eafy  terms  in  a  country  of 
great  extent  and  thinly  inhabited,  where  the 
capitals  and  labour  of  ftrangers  arc  neceffary. 

in  l/QO  the  congfefs  fixed  two  years  refidence 

in 
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in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
which  to  be  in  the  fame  ftate,  as  a  fufhcient  con- 
dition to  become  a  naturaUzed  citizen.  The  oath 
made  before  fome  court  of  jufticc  to  be  faithful 
to  the  conilitution,  and  to  defend  it,  was  the  only- 
formula  required  ;  and  this  naturalization  of  the 
father  imparted  the  fame  right  to  fach  of  his 
children  as  were  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
"when  the  oath  was  taken,  even  if  they  were  born 
in  a  foreign  country. 

In  1793  the  conditions  were  made  more  dif- 
ficult. The  infurreAion  of  Pittfburg  had  taken 
place  a  little  before,  which  the  government  attri- 
buted to  the  Grangers  recently  arrived  from  Ire- 
land, who,  it  was  faid,  formed  the  greateft  num- 
ber^f  the  infurgents,  and  who,  fo  readily  to  be 
•mifled  by  the  factious,  fhewed  the  certain  danger 
of  appointing  men  to  places,  who  had  abufed  in 
fiich  a  dang^crous  manner,  the  truft  repofed  in 
them.  To  avoid  this  evil  in  future,  it  was  thought 
necelTary  to  make  the  -right  of  voting  at  eîeélions 
more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  w^hich  could  cm\f 
be  done  by  raifmg  the  conditions  of  naturaliza» 
tion  :  fo  the  government  party  reafoned  ;  the  op- 
pofition  party  favoured  the  fame  meafure,  but 
from  different  motives.  The  fate  of  the  French 
-revolution  was  not  then  fixed;  it  appeared  pro- 
bable that   more  than  01^   European  ftate  was 

dcftined 
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deliined  to  undcrc;o  revolutions.  The  richefl 
claiTes,  which  in  Europe  are  called  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiilied,  Vv^ere,  according  to  appearances,  likely 
to  become  the  viftims  of  thefe  revolutions  ;  many 
individuals  W'Ould  in  that  cafe  feek  an  afvlum  in 
America,  and  carry  with  them  whatever  they 
could  fave  of  their  fortunes  ;  they  would  alfo 
bring  with  them  their  habits  and  their  preju- 
dices, abfolutely  contrary  to  that  republican  fpirit 
which  this  party  were  fo  defirous  to  nurture  and 
reanimate,  but  bearing  a  ftrong  analogy  to  that 
ariftocratic  fpirit  which  it  accufed  the  other  party 
of  endeavouring  to  introduce.  A  higher  price 
being  put  upon  the  right  of  naturalization,  would 
render  this  danger  more  diftant,  and  probably 
diminifh  the  number  of  emigrants  of  this  clafs. 

The  new  law  of  naturalization,  therefore,  had 
its  origin  in  the  combination  of  the  views  of  two 
parties.  It  was  good  in  intention,  as  was  proved 
by  the  long  and  warm  debates  which  took  place 
upon  difcuffing  it  in  detail,  and  was  defired  by 
both  fides. 

By  this  law,  the  time  required  for  becoming 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  extended  to  five 
years  refidence  in  their  territory,  of  which  one 
muffc  have  been  in  the  ftate  where  the  candidate 
for  citizenlliip  had  taken  the  oath.  Three  years, 
at  leaft,  before  he  be  admitted  to  this  definitive 

oath, 
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oath,  he.  muft  have  prefcntcd  himfelf  before  one 
of  the  federal  courts  of  juftice,  and  have  there 
declared  upon  oath  that  he  had  a  fmcere  inten- 
tion of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  renounce  all  dependence  and  fidelity  upon 
any  prince,  Hate,  or  fovereignty  whatever,  parti- 
cularly upon  the  prince,   Hate,   or  fovereignty  of 
which  he  w^as  aélually  a  fubjc6t.     His  definitive 
oath,  made  alfo  before  a  federal  court,  ought  to 
exprefs  the  fame  pofitions  and  renunciation.    He 
is  alfo  required  to  renounce  his  titles  of  nobility, 
if  he  had  belonged  to  that  clafs  in  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  or  from  whence  he  arrived. 

It  is  alfo  required  that  he  fnould  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States. 
Thefe  two  oaths  are  regiflered  in  the  courts 
where  they  were  taken. 

In  order  to  confer  the  title  of  naturalization 
upon  the  children  who  w^re  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  at  the  naturalization  of  their 
father,  the  law  of  1 793  requires  the  fame  condi- 
tions as  that  of  1 7Q0. 

This  refidence  of  five  years,  required  by  the 
latter  law,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  not  impofed  upon  thofe  w^ho  arrived  in 
America  before  its  promulgation,  fuch  may  be- 
come fo  two  years  afterwards  ;  but  the  oath  rc- 
(juired  by  the  new  law  is  indifpenfably  neceifary. 

OF 
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OF  NUiMBERING  THE  PEOPLE  AND  POPULATlO!s. 

The  American  conftitution,  when  it  ordained 
the  general  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  within  the  three  years  fucceeding 
its  acceptation,  enacled  alfo  that  the  fame  enu- 
meration fliould  be  renewed  every  ten  years  ;  and 
]eft  it  to  the  congrefs  to  make  a  law  for  regulat- 
ing the  m.anner  of  performing  it.  A  law  was 
paiîed  for  this  purpofe,  on  the  firft  of  March, 
3790. 

The  marflial  of  every  diflrid*  was  ordered  to 
iliperintend  the  enumeration  of  the  flate  where 
he  exercifed  his  fundions.  In  this  work  he  was 
authorized  to  call  in  what  aid  and  affiftance  he 
mi rht  judge  proper.  He  was  ordered  to  make  a 
return  to  the  prefident  of  the  United  States,  dif- 
tinguiiliing,  in  the  table  of  population,  the  num- 
ber of  free  males  under  and  over  the  age  of  fix- 
teen  years,  the  free  women  and  girls  of  every  age, 
and  the  flaves.  The  Indians  w^ho  might  live  in 
the  diftrlcts  wxre  not  to  be  included  in  the  lift  of 
popvilatian. 

*  This  ofSce  is  the  fame  in  the  courts  of  juftice  of  the 

United  States  as  that  of  Iheriff  in  thofe  of  particular  ftates  j 

the  difuift  being  conhdered  as  nothing  but  a  flate  fubjeâ;  to 

judicial   orders,  it  is  the  extent  and  bounds  of  a  judge  of  a 

uillrift,  and  we  have  fliewn,  under  the  article  of  the  judicial 

order,  that  there  is  one  of  thcfc  in  every  ftate. 

Every 
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Every  affiftant  in  enumerating  the  people 
ought,  before  he  fends  his  account  to  the  mar- 
/lial,  to  affix  it  in  two  or  three  of  the  moft  fre- 
quented places  of  alTcmbly  within  his  bounds, 
that  it  may  receive  the  corrections  which  the  in^ 
habitants  may  fuggeft,  giving  an  account  of  the 
rcafons  why  they  ought  to  be  made.  Every  head 
of  a  family  who  refufes  to  give  to  the  affiftant, 
when  he  is  taking  his  account,  the  number  of  his 
or  her  family,  or  gives  in  an  incorrcd;  one,  incurs 
a  fine  of  twenty  dollars.  The  affiftant,  himfelf, 
incurs  a  fine  o(  two  hundred  dollars  if  his  ac-^ 
count  be  incorreél,  or  if  it  was  not  returned  to 
the  marfnal  of  the  diilriél  at  the  time  required. 
The  marfhal  is  pnniftied  by  a  fine  of  eight  hun- 
dred dollars  if  he  alters  the  accounts  of  his  àf- 
fiftants,  or  omits  fending  his  own  to  the  prefident 
of  the  United  States  at  the  time  appointed. 

Every  marflial  receives  as  a  reward  for  his  la-? 
bour,  from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars,  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  diftrit^.  The  affiftant,  for 
his  particular  trouble,  receives  a  dollar  for  every 
hundred  and  fifty  pcrfons  in  the  country,  and  the 
fame  for  every  three  hundred  perfons  in  towns, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  contiguous.  Some- 
times he  receives  the  fame  for  every  fifty  perfons, 
when  the  account  is  taken  in  places  where  the 
inhabitants  are  much  fcattered.     The  judges  of 

thq, 
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the  diflricft  regulate  the  fum  of  thefe  proporHons 
by  the  advice,  and  at  the  requeft  of  the  marfhal. 
For  every  copy  of  his  account  which  the  af-- 
fiftant  affixes  for  public  infpedion,  he  is  paid  two 
dollars. 

The  whole  of  this  enumeration  ought  to  be 
performed  in  nine  months  ;  the  total  expence  of 
it  is  eftimated  at  forty  thoufand  dollars  every  time 
it  is  made. 

The  enum.eration  of  the  people  taken  in  1791? 
by  virtue  of  law,  announced  a  population  of  three 
inillions  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  thou-^ 
fand  three  hundred  and  twenty-fix  inhabitants^ 
of  vrhich  three  millions  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  twenty-nine  were 
free  ;  among  whom  w^ere  fifty-feven  thoufand 
feven  hundred  and  fiiYcn  negroes,  or  perfons  of 
colour,  and  fix  hundred  and  ninety-feven  thou^ 
fand  fix  hundred  and  ninety-one  flaves. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  weft 
are  not  included  in  this  number  ;  but  the  po- 
pulation there  is  fo  inconfiderable,  that  if  it  were 
added,  it  would  make  no  important  difference  in 
the  total  number. 

It  is  believed,  upon  a  feries  of  partial  obferva- 
tions,  that  the  population  of  the  United  State?  is 
doubled  every  fifteen  years  ;  not  including  in  this 
eftimation  the  emigration   from   Europe,  which 

varies 
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varies  annually,  and  is  at  prefent  much  lefs  than 
it  was  fome  years  fmce  ;  but  the  exaél  number 
cannot  be  known,  bccaufe  there  is  no  regifter 
kept  of  them  at  the  different  places  where  they 
arrive  at  ;  this  emigration  confifts  principally  of 
Irilli.  But  not  to  exaggerate  the  increafe  of  po- 
pulation in  the  United  States,  I  do  not  fuppofe 
it  is  doubled  in  lefs  than  twenty  3'ears,  that  is  five 
in  the  hundred  every  year. 

The  population  was  in  1791?  four  millions; 
in  twenty  years  it  will  be  augmented  to  eight 
millions  ;  in  forty  years  to  fixteen  ;  in  fîxty  years 
to  thirty-two  ;  in  eighty  years  to  iixty-four  ;  and 
in  eighty-five  years  to  eighty  millions  ;  then  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  will  be  peopled  in 
the  fame  proportion  tliat  France  was  before  the 
revolution.  The  extent  of  the  territory  pofTefTed 
by  the  United  States,  after  the  war,  was  fix  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  acres,  from  which  fifty- 
one  millions  ought  to  be  deducted  for  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  then  there  w^ill  remain  five  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  millions  of  acres. 

Befides,  they  have  granted  to  the  Indians, 
whofe  rights  they  have  acknowledged,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  millions,  w^hich  reduced  their 
pofTefifions  to  three  hundred  and  fixty-nine  mil- 
lions. 

But  by  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1795, 

their 
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their  territory  has  been  increafcd  twenty-three 
millions  of  acres  ;  fo  that  their  adual  territory  is 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  of  acres. 

In  thefe  calculations  I  have  negleâed  odd  num- 
bers; the  American  geographers  and  land-fur- 
veyors  eilimate  the  extent  of  the  territory  at 
three  hundred  eighty-two  rnillions  four  hundred 
twenty-one  thoufand  ûvcn  hundred  ^nd  fifty 
acres. 

France,  when  the  enumeration  of  the  people 
was  taken  by  order  of  the  conftituent  affembly, 
contained  twenty-feven  millions  one  hundred  and 
iixty-nine  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  its  extent 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  (anterior  to  its  conquefls) 
twenty -fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fixty  fquare 
leagues,  at  the  rate  of  two  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  eighty  toifes  to  a  league,  of  which  the  total 
IS  a  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  two  hundred 
twenty-two  thoufand  and  ninety-five  acres.  Her 
^■xtent  of  territory  was  to  that  of  the  United  States 
as  nine  to  twenty-fix,  very  nearly.  The  United 
States,  therefore,  mnft  have  a  population  of  nearly 
eighty  million?  of  inhabitants  to  be  peopled  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  France  ;  and  it  has  beert 
fncwn,  that  according  to  the  leaft  favourable  cal- 
culations, they  may  arrive  at  that  ftate  in  18/6. 

What  an  enormous  fund,  a  great  and  inex-* 
tiauftible  fource  of  profpcrit),  mull  fuch  a  popu- 
lation 
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lation  afford,  particularly  when  deftined  to  be 
fpread  over  lands  eaiy  to  be  made  fertile,  over  a 
country  watered  by  the  fineft  rivers,  with  the 
means  of*  extending  the  interior  navigation  to  al- 
moft  every  fpot. 

It  is  true  that  this  increafmg  progreffion  of 
population  may  be  diminifhcd  by  feveral  circum- 
ftances  ;  and  even  that  this  progreffion  may  be- 
come lefs  in  proportion  as  population  arrives  to  a 
great  number  ;  for  then  marriages  will  become 
lefs  frequent,  lefs  early,  and  probably  lefs  fruitful. 
But  it  is  not  neceffary  for  the  United  States  to 
arrive  at  this  high  degree  of  population  before 
they  profit  by  the  abundance  and  richnefs  of  their 
foil,  maintain  an  active  induftry,  and  nouriili  with 
their  produce  a  folid  and  rich  commerce  ;  and 
fliould  they  never  reach  fo  high  as  to  the  two- 
thirds,  or  at  leafh  to  one-half  of  the  population 
to  which  it  appears  by  calculation  they  may  at- 
tain in  twenty-five  years,  they  may  be  more  nu- 
merous than  is  neceffary  for  them  to  become  a 
rich  and  refpeclable  nation.  Bad  laws,  illiberal 
or  weak  principles  in  the  Icgillature  or  govern- 
ment, can  alone  oppofe  the  profperity  and  the 
greatnefs  deftined  for  them. 


Vol.  IV.  Nn  OF 
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OF  THE  COIN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  have  a  mint  ;  the  law 
tvhich  ordered  its  eftabUfhment  was  made  in  the 
month  of  April  1792.  It  regulates  the  divifion, 
the  value;  and  the  ftandard  of  the  money  of  the 
United  States. 

The  divifion  and  value  of  thefe  monies  are  as 
follow  : 

GOLD  COIN. 

The  eagle,  value  ten  dollars. 

The  half-eagle,  value  five  dollars. 

The  quarter-eagle,  value  two  dollars  and  a  half. 

SILVER  COIN. 

The  dollar,  value  a  hundred  cents. 
The  half-dollar,  value  fifty  cents. 
The  quarter-dollar,  value  twenty-five  cents. 
The  tenth  of  a  dollar,  value  twelve  cents  and  a 
half. 

The  half- tenth,  value  fix  cents  and  a  quarter. 

COPPER  COIN, 

The  cent,  value  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
The  half  cent,  value  the  two  hundredth  of  a 
dollar. 

The  weight  of  thefe  is  as  follows  : 

The 
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The  eagle  ought  to  contain  two  hundred  and 
forty-feven  grains  and  a  half  of  pure  gold,  or  two 
hundred  and  feventy  grains  of  ftandard  gold, 
which  is  thus  regulated;  eleven  parts  of  pure 
gold  in  twelve,  and  a  twelfth  of  alloy,  of  which 
nearly  one-half  ought  to  be  of  filver. 

The  half  eagle  ought  to  contain  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three  grains  and  three-fourths  of  pure 
gold,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-fivo  grains  of  al- 
loy gold. 

The  quarter  eagle  ought  to  contain  fixty-one 
grains  of  pure  gold,  or  llxty-feven  grains  and  half 
of  alloy  gold. 

The  dollar  ought  to  contain  three  hundred  and 
feventy-one  grains  one-fourth  of  pure  filver,  or 
four  hundred  and  fixteen  grains  of  alloy  filver. 

The  ftandard  of  filver  is  one  thoufand  four 
hundred  and  eighty-five  parts  of  pure  filver,  and 
one  hundred  and  feventy-nine  parts'  of  alloy, 
which  is  of  pure  copper. 

The  half  dollar  ought  to  contain  a  hundred 
and  eighty-five  grains  and  five-eighths  of  pure 
filver,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty  grains  of 
ftandard  filver. 

A  quarter  dollar  ought  to  contain  ninety-tv/o 
grains  thirteen-fixteenths  of  pure  filver,  or  one 
hundred  and  four  grains  of  ftandard  filver. 

The  tenth  of  a  dollar  ought  to  contain  thirty- 
N  n  2  feven 
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feven  grains  one-eighth  of  pure  filver,   or  fjfty- 
two  grains  of  ftandard  filver. 

The  hah'- tenth  ought  to  contain,eigh teen  grains 
one-fixteenth  of  pure  filver,  or  twenty-fix  grains 
of  ftandard  filver. 

The  cent  ought  to  contain  eleven  penny- 
weights of  copper. 

The  half-cent  ought  to  contain  five  and  a  half. 

The  gold  and  filver  coin  ought,  according  to 
law,  to  bear  on  one  fide  an  emblematical  figure  of 
Liberty,  and  upon  the  other  the  eagle  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  words  "  United  States." 

The  copper  coins,  inftead  of  the  American 
eagie,  bear  an  infcription  denon;iinating  their 
value. 

The  proportional  value  between  gold  and  filver 
when  -coined,  to  the  coin  of  the  United  States, 
is  determined  by  comparing  one  pound  of  the 
one  to  fifteen  of  the  other  ;  that  is  to  fay,  one 
pound  of  coined  gold  is  equal  to  fifteen  pounds 
of  coined  filver. 

This  law  contains  alfo  all  other  rc2;ulations 
neceifary  for  the  efiiablifliment  of  the  mint,  and 
charges  the  prefident  to  order  and  ovcrfee  the 
expences  of  buildings,  iTiachines,  &c. 

All  the  counties  of  the  United  States  arc  re- 
quired to  make  ufe  of  thefe  coins. 

The  Spanilh  dollar  is  the  only  piece  of  foreign 

coin 
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MERCHANDIZE. 


Potafli  and  pearlafn  ■ — 

FLOi,  dritd  and  fniokecj,     ■ — 
JDitto.falt  —  — 

Whale  and  other  filh  oil  — 

Spermaceti  oil  —  — 

Whalebone  —  • — 

Spermaceti  cancjles  — 

Leaftobaccp  — ■  — 

Manufaftured  tobacco  — 

Linfeed  —  '  —  — 

Wheat-  _  _  — 

Corn  of  other  kinds  .    —  — 

Flour  —  —  — 

i)itto  of  rye,  maize,  and  buck-wheat 
Sea  bifcui:  —  —  — 

Ditto  —  —  — 

PJre  _  —  _ 

Beef,  pork,  bacon  —  — 

Butter  _  __  — 

Chctfe  ^.  „  _ 

Pnitip.s  and  potatoes         —  .  — 

Horned  cattle.  —  —  — 

Horfes  and  Miilea  —  — , 

Pigs  and  iheep  —  — 

Ox  hides,  calf  and  fiieep  ililns  — 

Leather         .        —       '  —    '  — 

Shoes  and  bonts  —  — 

Tallow  —  —  : — 

Candles      •* —  —  — 

Naval  flores,  pitch,  turpentine,  rofui,  tar,  &c.  &c 
Iron         —  —  . —  - 

*lndigo  ; —  —  • — 

*Cotton         —  —  — 


—    ■  — i-  Tons 

-—  —  Barrels, 

Barre!":,  from  50  to  60  pounds, 

—     Gallons,  reckoned  at  4  quarts, 

—  —r  Gallons. 

—  —  —     Pounds 
Boxes,  irom  30  to  60  pounds 

Calks,  from  1,000  to  1,200  pounds 

—  r —  Pounds 

—  —  Tons 
—            Bufhels  of  64  pounds 

—  Barrels  of  180  pounds 
—         Barrels  of  196  pounds. 

—  Barrels  of  180  pounds 

—  '    ■       Bariels. 
~                -  .  .    Kegs, 

■ —  Tierces  of  600  pounds 

—  Barrels  o[  180  pounds 
Firkins,  from  50  to  loo  pounds, 

—  ■  —        p\iinta' 


YEARS. 


r 


y 


Barrels 
Numbers 
Ditto 
Ditto. 


— .  ^ —  ■       Founds, 

_  —  Pairs, 

—  ^ —  ^^  Pounds. 

Boxes  from  30  to  60  pour>ds. 

—         Barrels  of  500  poujids. 

Tons  of  2,;oo  pounds. 

^—  -^—        Founds. 

—  Ditto. 


383^3; 
S7>4-4 
447,323 
I34'595 
124,829 
4,560 

96,81 

58,492 

,018,339 

2,046,419' 

619,687 

101,313 

100,279 

15^346 


792. 


94,6 
16,666 

1,299 
64,683 

4,627 

7'4i9 

27,18 

704 

S>424 

7.528 

3'7''95 

2>745 


4'S53 
^9,316 


7.3-4 
364,899 

48.; 
406,423 
63-S5 
154,407 
3.938 
1 12,428 
127,916 

52,38 
853,790 

:, 291,4(35 
«24,464 

73.252 
80,986 

37.^'45 
141,762 
120,017 

1,259 
131,841 
4.551 
6,557 
33,444 
1,602 

1^9.5  3'^"' 

9.354 

152,622 

3.997 
146,909 

3,633 
858,996 
138,3:8 


'793- 


6,11 
372,8. 

4v440 

5'2,' 

^0,050 

202.0:0 

5.875 

5^9.947 

'73.343 

51.7^.8 

1.450,57 

1.354.570 

1,074,639 

97.8i5 
76,6£;3 
43,306 
i34,b 
120,056 
9,190 
1,462 

289,747 
3,728 
5.718 

2I,99i3 

978 


16,269 
309,366 

9.857 

ii4>97i 

2,879 

693,299! 


7. '9 

4'8,907 

36.809 

970,628 

82,493 

3 '3,467 

5,162 

80,158 

56,785 
38,620 

69t.;797 
1,727,648 

828,405 
53,782 
68,479 
40,916 

102,026 

1  '56,072 
36,932 

5.769 
706, 192 

3.495 

3.445 

14,990 

5  3. '-46 
746,853 

99,009 
130,012 

20,381 

72.552 
2,926 

39 '.-997 


771.776 
i,7û6,6oû'5,o,55, 400(10,1  ;  1,921 


795- 


4,900 
400,81 8 

55.999 
810,524 

80,^56 
410,664 

5.997 
61,050 
149,699 

58.552 

141,273 

2,187,831 

687,369 

108,19 

7',33i 

37,462 

i3fa',526 

201,133 

28,389 

23.43' 

695.559 

2,510 

4,025 

11,416 

26,865 

1,819,224 

160,327 

49.515 

28,695 

132,8  6 


7v 


I^ 


5,084 

377.713 

87.55S 

1,176,650 

'4.045 


308,314 
4.438 

69,018 

296,227 

51,100 

3 1,226 

Î, 329,216 

7a5.'94 

90,807 

181,065; 

37,102 
13 1,039 
167,526 

34,065 

17.352 
657,000 

4.625 

7,00 1 

12,993 

16,064 

127,044 

220,724 

i'87,403 

66,579 

138,346 

3.301 

9I5--63S 

6,106,72g 


Cuftomhouie  do  not  diftingiiifii  the  quantity  of  the 


•  Theie  two  .ait  arricits  .ire  alio  ijnpoitid  in  confiGtiCiblc  qui'.ntitics  fince  the  war.     The  accounts  ot   the  ^ .--..-  —  -  „     ',„lnr-d  to  nothin»: 

produce  or  th.-  U  .ited  States  Irom  that  which  is  the  .elLilt  ot  lortign_piodv.ee.  It  is  only  known  that  the  culture  ot  indigo  is  now  aiicou  leuuc.u  i« 
t-aroiii.a  and  in  Georgia,  and  that  that  of  cotton  is  very  much  inert  alvd  there. 
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coin  which  is  current  in  the  United  States  as 
money,  all  others,  which  had  received  a  valuation 
by  the  law,  are  only  received  by  weight  fmce 
1795. 

A  report  of  a  committee  of  the  houfe  of  repre- 
fentatives  flated,  at  the  beginning  of  1/95,  that 
the  mint,  fmce  its  eftablilhment,  had  not  ilruck 
off  in  copper  coin  more  than  one  million  cighty- 
feven  thoufand  five  hundred  cents,  equal  in  value 
to  ten  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy-five 
dollars  ;  and  in  filver  coin  no  more  than  thirty- 
four  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fix*y-five  dollars. 
This  paucity  of  the  produce  of  the  mint  is  attri- 
buted to  different  embarrafîments  and  delays 
which  it  has  experienced  in  the  completion  of 
its  eflablifliment,  of  which  the  expences  then 
amounted  to  fifty-eight  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  ninety -four  dollars. 

The  direftor  of  the  mint,  when  he  entered 
into  office  at  the  end  of  the  year  1795,  in  his  re- 
port of  its  {late,  at  the  beginning  of  his  admi- 
niftration,  after  fearching  the  regiftef,  reports, 
that  the  pieces  of  money  which  had  been  fabri- 
cated fmce  the  foundation  of  the  efliablifhment, 
and  fent  to  the  treafury  of  the  United  State:» 
on  the  ifl:  of  December,  179Ô,  were  as  follow  : 

Eagles  -  -  -  8,875 

Half-eagles  -  -  -  12,106 

N  n  3  Quarter- 
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Quarter-eagles  -               -  06 

Dollars              -  .   -               -  272,941 

Half-dollars          -  -          -  323,144 

Quarter-dollars  -              -  5,894 

Tenths               -  -               -  22,135 

Half-tenths          -  -,         -  90,649 

Cents               -  -           .  2,140,732 

Half-cents          -  -            -  258,014 


Total  value  414,175  dollars  70  cents. 

The  greateft  part:  of  this  money  was  ftruck 
in  the  year  1 796.  This  eftablifliment  has  hi- 
therto been  more  expenfive  than  ufeful  to  the 
finances  of  the  United  States. 

After  deduéting  the  value  of  the  money  coined 
and  fent  to  the  treafury,  it  had  coft,  at  the  end 
of  1796^  more  than  tw^enty-one  thoufand  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  in  his  efti- 
mation  of  the  expences  of  the  year  1 797,  reckons 
thofe  of  the  mint  to  amount  to  fourteen  thou- 
fand dollars. 

The  money  in  circulation  in  the  United  States 
is  eflimated  at  eight  millions  of  dollars  in  value. 

A  SHORT  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  CLIMATE  AND  MAN- 
NERS OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  w^hole  length  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  bifeded  by  one  chain  of  mountains,  un- 
der 
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der  different  names  :  fome  other  mountains  en- 
twine themfelves  with  this  chain  at  feveral  points 
in  its  extent,  but  their  bounds  are  not  extenfive. 
The  long  chain  which  divides  the  United  States, 
runs  from  north -eaft  to  fouth-weft.  The  plains 
between  thefe  mountains  and  the  fea  are  very- 
narrow  in  the  provinces  of  the  north  ;  and  the 
land  there  is  generally  ftony,  though  very  fruitful 
m  many  places. 

From  Penniylvania  to  North  Carolina  the 
plains  become  larger,  and  the  foil  is  fat,  landy, 
clayey,  and  fertile  ;  but  they  are  yet  much  more 
extenfive  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida  ;  the 
land  then  becomes  low,  fiat,  covered  with  water, 
and  appears  to  have  been  quitted  by  the  fea  at  a 
period  not  very  distant. 

To  the  weft  of  this  long  chain  of  mountains, 
the  vafl  country  which  extends  to  the  Miffifippi 
is  of  the  greateft  fertility,  and  watered  by  the 
fineft  rivers,  w^hich  flow  either  into  this  great 
river,  or  into  the  Ohio,  which,  after  a  courfe  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  falls  into  it  itfelf. 

It  is  this  long  chain  of  mountains  which  divides 
the  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlantic,  from 
thofe  which,  throwing  themfelves  into  the  Mif- 
fifippi, and  into  the  rivers  which  difcharge  them- 
felves there,  gain  the  gulf  of  Mexico  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  yellow  mountains,  at  eight  or 
N  n  4  nine 
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nine  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Miffifippi^  divide 
the  vs^aters  which  flow  into  this  river  from  thofe 
which  fall  into  the  South  Sea. 

The  great  difference  of  latitude  produces  a  pro-^ 
portional  change  in  the  climates  of  different  ilates. 
The  fnow  covers  Vermont  and  the  province  of 
Maine  during  five  or  fix  months  of  the  year,  and 
the  winter  there  lafts  feven  ;  while  there  is  hardly 
any  winter  in  South  Carolina,  and  flill  lefs  in 
Georgia  ;  and  fliould  any  fnow  fall  there,  it  does 
not  remain  tv^'o  days  upon  the  ground. 

The  fudden  variations  of  the  temperature  is  a 
common  charadieriftic  of  the  climate  of  the  dif- 
ferent liâtes.  It  is  ufijal  to  fee  the  thermometer 
fall  or  rife  twenty-five  degrees  in  twenty-four 
hours,  according  to  the  fcale  of  Farenheit,  equal 
to  eleven  degrees  one-ninth  of  Reaumur.  I  have 
fecn  it  fall  very  often,  and  particularly  in  April 
1  7qO,  in  twelve  hours,  from  the  tv.  entieth  de- 
gree of  Rea.umur,  equal  to  the  feventy-feventli 
0Ï  Farenheit,  to  five  of  Reaumur,  equal  to  forty- 
four  and  a  half  of  Farenheit  ;  and  this  obferva- 
tion  has  been  made  at  Wilmington  in  Delaware, 
and  at  Baltimore. 

The  cold  is  incomparably  flronger  and  more 
durable   in  America  than  in  Europe  in  the  fame 
latitude,  and  ihe  heat  more  intenfe,  more  oppref- 
five,  and  n^ore  infupportable.    It  may  be  remark- 
ed, 
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cd,  that  in  the  different  latitudes  of  the  continent 
of  North  America,  the  heat  differs  more  in  its 
duration  than  iii  its  power;  in  1795  I  have  {^Qn, 
m  Upper  Canada,  the  thejmometer  of  Farenhcit 
rife  in  July  to  the  ninety-fecond  degree  ;  in  the 
month  of  Augull  in  the  fan^e  year  I  have  feen 
it  at  ninety-fix  at  Albany.  At  Savannah,  in 
Georgia,  it  feldom  rifes  beyond  that  ;  and  from 
Newark,  in  Upper  Canada,  or  Albany,  in  the 
ffate  of  New  York,  to  Savannah,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude  ;  but  the 
thermometer  reiTiains,  during  a  month  or  two  at 
Savannah,  at  this  height,  and  very  feldom  two 
days  together  in  the  northern  ftates. 

This  great  variation  of  climate  affe<5ls  very 
fenfibly  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States.  People  become  old  in  America 
fooner  than  in  Europe  ;  and  it  is  more  rare  to 
fee  men  of  a  great  age  there,  elpecially  in  the 
ff  ates  fouth  of  New  England. 

The  influence  of  the  climate  upon  females 
is  ftill  more  fenfible.  When  young  they  are 
generally  beautiful,  and  more  particularly  fo  at 
Philadelphia  ;  but  after  twenty  years  of  age  they 
foon  begin  to  lofe  their  frefh  colour  ;  at  twenty- 
five  many  of  them  might  be  taken  for  Euro- 
peans of  forty  ;  their  bloom  is  no  more,  and  their 
form  has  already  fuffered  a  chap^e.    If  they  have 

previoufly 
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previoufly  been  mothers,  their  alteration  is  ftiîl 
more  premature  ;  yet  neither  nightly  revels,  the 
abufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  the  want  of  exercife, 
nor  an  excefs  of  it,  can  be  brought  as  a  pretext 
for  this  early  change.  If  in  the  eaftern  ftates  the 
period  of  their  beauty  fhouldibe  lengthened,  it  is 
but  for  a  fliort  time. 

The  number  of  children  which  die  in  their 
infancy  is  proportionably  much  greater  than  in 
Europe.  Colds,  hooping-coughs,  and  diforders 
of  the  throat,  take  off  a  great  quantity.  The 
moil  common  difeafes  in  all  the  ftates  are  flow- 
ings  of  the  cheft,  confumptions,  and  bilious  and 
putrid  fevers  ;  I  do  not  mention  intermitting  fe- 
vers, the  moft  frequent  of  all,  becaufe  they  are 
not  mortal,  though  they  fometimes  degenerate 
into  bilious  fevers. 

An  epidemical  difeafe,  during  feveral  of  the  laft 
years,  has  made  great  ravages  in  the  United  States. 
From  Bofton  there  is  hardly  a  maritime  town 
but  what  has  felt  its  fatal  effects  during  five  or  fix 
years.  Philadelphia,  in  1  793,  loft  by  this  malady 
one-tenth  of  its  population.  At  the  moment  I  am 
quitting  America,  this  city  is  ilill  defolated  by 
this  fcourge  ;  and  if  the  number  of  her  victims 
be  lefs  confiderable  than  it  has  been  during  four 
years,  it  is  becaufe  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants 
took  flight  at  the  firft  appearance  of  this  dread- 
ful 
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ful  diforder;  for  among  thofe  who  remained  the 
proportion  of  death  appears  }  ct  greater.  This 
difeafe  dôe§  not  manifeft  itfelf  till  near  the  cloie 
of  the  fummer,  and  does  not  ceafe  till  the  cold 
feafbn  fets  in.  I  will  not  undertake  to  ipeak  of  its 
fymptoms,  w4iich  appear  to  be  very  curious  ;  nor 
of  its  treatment,  upon  which  the  opinions  of  al- 
moft  all  the  phyficians  of  the  United  States  varv. 
Since  1 793,  a  great  number  of  writings  upon  this 
difeafe  have  appeared,  which  ibme  phyficians  be- 
lieve to  have  been  imported  from  the  Antilles, 
while  fome  contend  that  it  is  indigenous  ;  fome 
ftate  it  to  be  of  the  moft  communicative  infec- 
tion, and  others  maintain  that  it  is  not  even  epi- 
demic ;  and  there  are  who  fay,  that  it  is  only  a 
malignant  fever  of  a  ferious  fpecies. 

However  it  may  be,  the  dread  of  this  diforder 
is  fuch,  that  it  is  often  believed  to  have  taken 
place  when  it  has  not,  and  that  many  fimple 
putrid  fevers  receive  the  name  and  the  treatment 
of  the  yellow  fever. 

It  is  generally  remarked,  that  this  difeafe  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance  in  any  tc  wns  in  the 
interior  parts  ;  that  in  the  maritime  towns  where 
it  has  raged  fo  cruelly,  it  has  hardly  ever  ex- 
tended beyond  the  fame  quarters  ;  and  laftly, 
that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  unfortunate 
places,  the  French  are  among  thofe  who  have 

been 
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been  the  leaft  attacked  with  it  :  only  one  of  them 
died  at  Phiiadelphia  in  1793,  and  only  four  this 
year,  though  no  Frenchman  quitted  the  city. 
The  more  circumfped;  ufe  which  they  make  o£ 
fpirituous  liquors,  is  the  reafon  which  is  given 
ibr  the  good  fortune  of  having  efcaped  from  this 
danger,  w^hile  it  w^as  almofl  general  to  others. 

We  read  almofi:  every  where>  that  the  indi- 
genous fpecies,  men  and  animals,  are  fmaller  in 
America  than  in  the  ancient  continent.  It  is 
neceiTary  to  have  feen  more  animals  than  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  and  to  have  made 
more  perfonal  obfervations,  to  have  formed  a 
firm  opinion  upon  this  great  queftion.  What  I 
have  {ccn  of  indigenous  animals,  bears,  wolves, 
panthers,  foxes,  &:c.  have  certainly  appeared  lefs 
to  me  than  thofe  of  the  fame  fpccics  of  the  old 
Yvorld  :  it  is  alfo  acknowledged,  that  they  have 
lefs  ferocity  in  each  of  their  fpecies.  Yet  there 
are  found,  as  I  have  already  had  an  occasion  to  ob- 
ferve,  bones  which  appeared  to  belong  to  ani- 
mals of  much  greater  dimenfions  than  any  known 
to  exill:  at  prefent. 

The  domefric  animals  imported  from  Europe 
lofe  nothing  of  their  fize  by  becoming  inhabitants 
of  America,  when  they  find  the  fame  nourifli- 
ment,  and  the  fame  accommodations,  which  they 
received  in  their  native  foil.     I  have  feen  in  New 

England, 


Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Imports,  from  America  hito  England,  for  eleven   Years,  as  p-efented  to  the 

Britifh  Parliament. 


t 

COLONIES. 

YEARS. 

1-03. 

.7'M. 

.-65. 

1760. 

1767. 

,7.8. 

1769. 

177c.  i    1771. 

1772. 

•773- 

New  Englarifl      .     . 
New  York     .     •     .     . 
Pennfylvanîa  .     .     .     . 
Vircjinia  and  Maryland. 
Carolina 

£■ 

7i'2$3 

53,988 

38,22e 

642,294 

382,566 

£■ 

9^'.593 

53,697 

36,258 

5,9,408 

34 1^727 

£■ 
150,690 

54.959 

25,148 
505,671 
385,918 

£• 

146,318 

67,020 

26.851 

460,754 

291,519 

£■ 

132,694 

61,422 

37.641 

437,926 

395.027 

£■ 

150,898 
87,115 
59,406 

406,048 

5o8;io8 

£■ 

133,788 

70,466 

26. 1 1  i 

361,892 

38;, 1 14 

£■         £■ 

154,398    158,218 
69,882     95,875 

.     28,icy!       31,615 

435-094     577.848 
278,907'     420,311 

£■ 

133,082 

!-2,;07 
£g,i33 

5-8,404 
4-.  5.923 

£- 

128,003 

76,246 

36,652 

589,803 

456,515 

Totals  .  . 

1,188,129 

1,083,683 

1,122,386 

992,462 

1,064,710 

i,-2ii,S7S 

979.371 

966, 390'!, 283, 867 

I,  I '^3, 249 

1,287,217 

Account  of  the  Value  of  the  Exports  from  England  to  America  for  the  fame  eletsn  Years. 


COLONIES. 


New  England      .     . 
New  York 
Pennfylvania  .     . 
Virginia  and  Maryland 
Carolina     .... 


Total. 


YEARS. 


1763. 


£■ 
258,854 
238,560 

284,152 

555.39» 
250,132 


1764. 


£■ 

462,573 
515,416 

435.191 
515,192 
305,808 


1,587,0892,234,180 


1765.  I  1766., 


£■ 
455,526 

382.349 
363,368 
383,224 
334.709 


1707. 


£• 

424,727 
330,829 
327,314 
372.548 
296,73a 


£■ 

421,067 

417,957 
371,830 
437,628 
244,093 


1 ,9i9,i76,'i, 752,150  1,892,575 


1768. 


£• 

426,549 
482,930 
432,107 

475.954 
289,868 


769. 


£■ 

214,675 
74,918 
199,909 
488,362 
306,^600 


2,107,40811,284,464 


i77< 


£■ 
400,511 

475.991 
134,881 
717,782 
146,273 


177: 


1772. 


£■     \     £■ 
1,420,119   826,394 


653,62 
728,744 
920,320 
409,169 


343.970 
5071,909 
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England,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  as  fine  cows  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  ;  but  they  are  fcarce,  becaufe  the  great 
pains  taken  in  the  different  branches  of  agricul- 
ture are  not  fo  well  known  and  pra6lifed  ;  and 
it  is  alfo  true,  that  the  milk  given  by  thefe  cows 
is  nearly  equal  in  quantity  to  that  given  by  others 
in  Europe,  and  yet  produces  a  fourth  part  lefs 
butter  ;  and  that  though  the  beef  be  as  fine  in 
America  as  in  Europe,  it  is  not  fo  fubftantial. 
This  inconteftible  truth  extends  to  the  vegetable 
produélions  ;  and  it  is  acknowledged,  for  example, 
that  the  beil:  American  flour,  ground  in  the  beffc 
mills,  and  made  of  the  befi:  corn,  does  not  equal 
either  in  quantity  or  in  quality  the  European 
flour  ;  particularly  that  known  in  commerce  by 
the  name  of  flour  of  mo'irfac,  which  for  that  rea- 
fon  is  always  dearer  than  American  flour,  and 
preferred  to  it  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles. 
As  to  the  Indians,  thofe  whom  I  have  iç,t\\y 
without  being  remarkably  tall,  are  of  an  ordinary 
ftature,  and  appear  to  be  ftrong,  and  of  a  good 
conllitution.  The  ufe  of  rum  weakens  and  ener- 
vates them — brings  on  a  premature  old  age,  and 
death  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  either 
nature  or  the  climate.  Travellers  w^io  have 
feen  many  more  Indians  than  I,  and  particularly 
Indian?   at  a   greater   diflance  from  the  habita- 

tions 
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tions  of  whites,  have  aflured  me  that  they  have 
found  tribes  of  men  very  tall,  and  always,  like 
the  reft  of  mankind,  ftronger  in  proportion  to 
their  fobriety. 

The  vegetable  kingdom,  in  America,  is  ad- 
mirably rich  and  abundant  ;  and  particularly  fb 
in  the  fouthern  ftates,  where  the  plants,  in  great 
abundance,  have  a  quick  and  ftrong  growth  ;  and 
in  the  more  northern  parts,  where  their  growth 
is  not  fo  fpeedy  or  their  odour  fo  great,  have  ge- 
nerally an  agreeable  exhalation.  M.  de  Caftig- 
lioni,  an  Italian  traveller,  who  appears  to  have 
feen  America  with  a  penetrating  eye,  and  to  have 
carried  his  profound  refearches  into  the  vegetable 
kingdom  in  particular,  fays,  that  the  vegetables 
which  grow  in  the  United  States  have  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  thofe  which  grow  under  the  fame 
latitudes  in  the  ancient  continent.  After  the 
moft  minute  inquiry  into  the  different  natures 
of  the  foil,  of  the  climates,  of  the  various  vege- 
table productions  in  the  United  States,  it  evi- 
dently appears,  that  there  is  not  any  produdlions, 
except  fugar,  of  which  the  foil  of  the  United 
States  is  not  capable  of  producing,  by  the  aid  of 
an  appropriate  culture.  Perhaps  as  to  fome  of 
them  the  country  may  not  yet  be  quite  conge- 
nial ;  but  the  number  of  thofe  is;,  I  believe,  very 
inconfiderable. 

There 
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There  is  a  great  variety  of  birds  in  America, 
and  for  the  moft  part  their  plumage  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  brilliant.  There  are  but  few  of 
t  them  which  entirely  refemble  thofe  of  the  fame 
ipecies  in  Europe,  if  there  be  a  fpecies  in  exift- 
ence  abfolutely  alike.  Except  the  mocking-bird, 
which  counterfeits  the  cries  of  all  the  other  birds, 
there  are  few  of  them  which  have  a  varied  fong, 
or  even  a  charming  note  ;  and  on  this  account  a 
walk  in  the  woods  is  much  lefs  delightful  than  in 
Europe^ 

The  ftriking  difference  there  is  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  produécions  of  the  two  he- 
mifpheres  is  far  from  being  applicable  to  the  mi- 
neral kingdom.  The  form  of  mountains,  rocks, 
and  beds  of  different  minerals  in  North  America, 
are  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  old  world.  There 
are  found  there  different  fpecies  of  granite,  com- 
bined and  varied  as  in  the  mountains  of  Europe  ; 
innumerable  kinds  of  ichiftes;  of  lime-ffones, 
more  or  lefs  pcrfed:,  and  more  or  lefs  fine  ;  and 
minerals  of  almoft  every  ipecies.  Upon  the  eaft 
coaft  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  bay  of  Penobfcot, 
as  far  as  Georgia,  and,  1  am  affured,  from  thence 
as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi,  there  are 
not  any  ftones  found  of  a  fecondary  fpecies,  or 
fuch  of  which  any  traces  of  the  mode  of  their 
formation  can  be  difcovered  ;  they  are  all  of  the 

granite 
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grarite  kind,  containing  in  them  veins  of  quartz, 
eaieareous  Ipar,  marble,  and  different  forts  of  .mi- 
nerals ;  but  none  of  them  iliew  any  traces  of  ve-i    i 
gctable  or  animal  productions  enveioiied  in  theiï' 
beds. 

The  mountains  of  .Canada,  thofe  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  and  of  the  AUeghanies 
excepted,  the  ilimmits  of  all  the  others  are  fiat, 
and  appear  evidently  to  have  been  formed  upon 
the  fame  horizontal  leveL  In  fhort,  everything 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  exhibits  figns  of  a  coun- 
try more  recently  quitted  by  the  waters  than  the 
three  other  parts  of  the  \Vorld. 

The  cliaraéters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent ftates  may  be  expcdled  to  be  as  diffimilar 
to  each  other  as  the  climates  of  the  countries 
they  inhabit  are  various»  The  climate  itfelf,  the 
original  formation  of  thefé  colonies,  their  ancient 
governments,  and  the  diverfity  of  nations  of 
which  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
compofed,  has  in  reality  impreffed  this  difference 
between  them.  The  poffeff.on  and  ufage  of 
flaves  alone  muff  have  introduced  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  manners.  While  paffnig  through 
the  different  ffates,  I  have  tried  to  give  a  fketch 
of  this  diverfitv.  Yet  there  arc  traits  almoft 
common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  caiife  of  this  parity  may  be  found 

in 
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in  the  recent  origin  of  all  thefe  people,  in  the 
great  difficulties  which  they  experienced  in  their 
eftabliihments,  and  even  in  the  actual  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States. 

The  traits  of  character  common  to  all,  are  ar- 
dour for  enterprife,  courage,  greedinefs,  and  an 
advantageous  opinion  of  themfelves.  The  title 
of  the  moji  enlightened  nathn  of  the  whole  worlds 
vv^hich  the  committee  of  the  houfe  of  reprefenta- 
tives  appointed  to  propofe  the  anfwer  of  the  houfe 
to  the  addrefs  of  the  prefident,  in  December  1 796, 
lias  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  will 
be  of  itfelf  a  proof  of  that  good  opinion  they  have 
of  themfelves,  which  Ï  give  as  a  common  cha- 
raâieriflic,  efpecially  if  it  be  known  with  what  la- 
bour, and  after  what  long  difcuffions,  the  houfe 
"determined  to  make  the  facrifice  of  this  faperla- 
tive,  with  \'\'hich  the  modefty  of  the  majority  of 
the  United  States  had  not  been  embarraiTed. 
Ï  quote  this  example  as  the  moil  ftriking  and  the 
moll  national  ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  almoft  all 
thé  books  printed  in  America,  and  the  individual 
converfations  of  the  Americans,  farnifn  proofs  of 
it  daily.  This  charaélcr,  v/hich  fione  of  thofe,  I 
believe,  who  have  feen  America  will  deny  to  be 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  an  exaggeration  pro- 
ceeding from  the  newnefs  of  their  eftablifliments» 
and  will  wear  out  in  time.     Their  courage  will 
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be  more  exceptionable  ftill  to  thofe  who  have 
the  flighteft  knowledge  of  the  w^ar  for  independ- 
ency. Habituated  to  fatigue  from  their  infancy, 
having  for  the  moft  part  made  their  fortune  by 
their  labour  and  their  induftry,  fatigue  and  labour 
are  not  yet  become  repugnant  even  to  thofe  in  the 
moft  eafy  circumftances  ;  while  they  wiih  to  en- 
joy the  eafe  and  fweets  of  life,  they  do  not  regard 
them  as  abfolutc  wants  ;  they  know  how  to  dif- 
pcnfe  with  them,  and  to  quit  them  and  travel  in 
the  woods  whenever  their  intereft  requires  it;  they 
can  forget  them,  whenever  a  revcrfe  of  fortune 
takes  them  away  ;  and  they  know  how  to  run 
after  fortune  when  flie  efcapes  them  ;  for,  as  I 
have  often  faid  before,  the  defire  of  riches  is  their 
ruling  paffion,  and  indeed  their  only  paflion. 

The  ridiculous  afl'ertion  advanced  by  fome 
writers,  that  the  new  world  could  not  produce 
genius  and  talents  like  the  old,  has  been  proved 
to  be  abfurd  by  the  mere  citation  of  the  name 
of  fome  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  whofe 
genius  and  brilliant  talents  w^ould  do  honour  to 
any  country  whatever;,  and  it  may  be  fuppofed 
that  ûie  will  produce  others.  Further,  the  Ame-^ 
rican  people  are  intelligent,  eager  to  inveftigate, 
and  difpofed  to  infl;ru6lion  ;  and^many  exarnples 
of  men  may  be  mentioned,  who,  without  edu- 
cation,  have   invented    and    conftruéled    works, 

particularly 
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particularly  in  mechanics,  worthy  of  the  beft 
workmen  in  Europe.  It  is  neverthelefs  certain, 
that  the  number  of  men  diftinguiftied  for  fciehce 
and  literature  there,  is  much  lefs  than  in  the  na- 
tions of  Europe,  though,  as  Mr.  Morfe  fays  in  his 
Geography,  there  muft  be  a  reafon  foi:  this  differ- 
ence :  the  means  of  inftruftion  are  lefs  complete, 
and  not  fo  extenflve — doubtlefs  this  is  one  reafon  ; 
but  I  regard  it  as  ônh^^  a  fecondary  caufe  ;  and 
that  this  ftate  of  imperfeélion  of  the  public  edu- 
cation is  itfelf  only  the  confequence  of  à  caufe  of 
more  general  influence,  I  mean,  that  continual 
occupation  of  getting  money,  common  to  all 
orders  and  profeffions.  The  ftudy  of  the  fciences 
land  of  letters  requires,  to  make  miuch  progrefs, 
that  the  mind  fhould  be  difengaged  from  all  other 
predominant  employments  ;  it  demands  the  exer^ 
tion  of  all  cur  faculties  ;  and  it  is  known,  that 
the  paffion  for  money  is  that,  of  all  others,  which 
keeps  the  moft  confiant  poffeffion  of  the  mind  of 
him  who  is  tainted  with  it,  and  that  it  renders 
the  mind  lefs  fufceptible  of  all  diftradion,  at  leafb 
from  all  other  purfiiits. 

In  Europe,  where  the  cultivation  of  the  fciences 
snd  of  letters  is  the  principal  occupation  of  thofe 
who  diftinguifh  themfelves  in  them,  and  is,  for 
that  reafon,  a  particular  order,  it  will  be  found 
that  no  profefiion  has  furnifhed  fewer  learned  and 
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literary  men  than  thofe  which  employ  the  mind 
in  calculations  of  lofs  and  gain  :  and  in  America 
it  will  be  found,  that  thofe  who  have  been,  and 
thofe  who  can  now  be  reckoned  among  learned 
men,  are  or  were,  by  chasaeter  or  by  fituation, 
the  moft  exempt  from  this  common  difpofition 
of  their  fellow  citizens. 

A  better  and  more  complete  iyftem  of  inftruc- 
tion  than  that  w^hich  is  now  generally  followed 
in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States,  would  aug- 
ment but  little  the  number  of  men  who  give 
themfelves  up  to  the  fciences  and  to  letters,  fo 
long  as  the  manners  of  the  people  continue  to 
dire^  the  defires  and  thoughts  towards  the  ac- 
quirement of  wealth.  The  term  of  education  in 
America  is  too  fhort  ;  a  young  man  hardly  arrives 
at  the  age  of  lixtecn  years,  before  his  parents  are 
defirous  of  placing  him  in  the  counting-houfe  of 
a  merchant,  or  in  the  office  of  a  lawyer.  He 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  acquire  at  college  that 
degree  of  inftrud;ion  which  w^ould  give  him  the 
means  of  reilgning  himfelf  to  the  fciences  and  to 
letters,  if  he  had  a  tafte  for  them.  He  foon  lofes 
every  other  idea  than  thofe  which  can  prepare 
the  way  and  hurry  him  on  to  the  acquifition  of 
a  fortune  ;  he  fees  no  other  views  in  thofe  a'round 
him,  or  in  fociety  ;  he  fees  his  profits,  and  his 
whole  confideration  is  attached  to  fuccefles  of  this 
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kind  ;  how  can  he  preferve  any  other  views  ?  Itt 
is  therefore  this  general  difpofition  which  oppofeB 
the  perfeélabihty  of  the  pubHc  inftruélion,  which, 
of  whatever  kind  it  might  have  been,  could  not 
have  prevailed  over  the  impatience  of  parents  to 
put  their  children  into  the  road  of  acquiring 
riches,  and  over  that  exclusive  paiïion  to  follov^ 
this  career,  which  the  latter  imbibe  with  th^ 
milk  from  the  breafts  of  their  mothers. 

They  complain  in  the  United  States,  and 
doubtlefs  with  great  reafon,  that  a  cdnfiderable 
number  of  American  citizens,  forgetful  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belong,  are  now  arming 
privateers  in  France,  for  the  purpofe  of  taking 
American  Ibips,  which  the  French  government 
deem  lawful  prizes  ;  and  thefe  complaints  are 
certainly  well-founded,  fince  there  are  but  few 
greater  crimes  of  which  a  citizen  can  be  guilty. 
But  whence  arofe  the  principles  of  this  horrid 
crime,  if  not  from  that  paflion  fo  openly  avowed 
in  America,  of- getting  money,  and  becoming 
rich — a  paffion  which  leads  to  an  indifference 
^bout  the  means,  when  it  has  become  fo  general. 
This  is  what  makes  fociety  conriive  at  unjuft 
payments,  at  fraudulent  bankruptcies,  and  encou- 
rages the  knding  of  money  at  an  enormous  in- 
tçreft,  which  the  law  condemns. 

Th^  difpofition  is  natural  to  a  new  people, 
P  o  3  placed,. 
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placed  in  a  foreign  territory,  and  under  circum-. 
{lances  which  have  afforded  fo  many  means  of 
greedinefs.  But  it  has,  neverthelefs,  the  moft 
pernicious  effedis  ;  it  is  no  lefs  pregnant  with  the 
in-^iiinent  danger  of  benumbing  the  love  of  li- 
berty. Time  w^ill  reduce  it  to  its  juf:  bounds, 
and  the  United  States  will  certainly  take  among 
the  ancient  nations  their  rank  in  knowledge  and 
in  the  fciences,  as  well  as  in  power.  But  it  is 
indubitable,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  progrefs  of 
thefe  important  improvements  yet  depends  upon 
the  fpeed  with  which  a  revolution  fliall  be  made 
in  this  branch  of  the  national  manners. 

I  hsLve  fpoken  of  Jthe  infufficiency  of  the  public 
inilrudlioii  in  the  United  States  for  making  men 
of  fcience  ;  and  though  I  have  pointed  out  the 
caufe  of  that  infufficiency  to  be  in  the  manners 
which  enforce  it,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  mak-^ 
ing  the  ftate  of  it  kiiQWfi. 

The  phyfica^l  or  natural  part  of  the  education 
of  tiie  Americans  js  excellent  ;  left  to  themfelves 
from  their  tendereft  age,  they  arc  expofed  with- 
out precaution  to  the  rigour  of  heat  ^nd  cold,- 
feet  and  legs  barp,  with  few  clothes,  The  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  are  not  brought  up  much  more 
tenderly  than  thofe  in  lefs  eafy  circumftances  ;  jri 
the  country,  they  often  go  twice  a  day  to  fchoQÎs 
pyvo  or  three  miles  diftant  frprn  home,  ^nd  alone. 

There 
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There  are  few  American  children  who  cannot 
fwim  boldly,  and  at  ten  yeari^of  age  manage  a 
gun  and  hunt,  without  meeting  with  an  accident  ; 
and  not  one  who  does  not  ride  with  great  cou- 
rage, nor  any  who  fear  fatigue  -^  and  the  children 
in  towns  are  not  brought  up  with  more  delicacy. 
This  liberty  given  to  children  teaches  them  to 
take  care  of  themfelves  ;  and,  bold  as  they  are, 
they  have  the  prudence  to  avoid  dangers,  which 
children  brought  up  with  much  greater  care 
would  not  avoid.  They  become  ftrong  and  en- 
terprifnig  men,  whom  no  difficulties  dilliearten, 
and  produce  a  growing  generation,  which  will 
be  as  invincible  in  its  territory  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded it  proved  itfelf  to  be. 

The  inftruélive  part  of  education  has  not  at^ 
tained  the  fame  perfeélion.  I  have  faid,  that  in 
New  England  the  free-fchools  vrere  open  to  all 
the  children  ;  and  that  the  lav/s,  as  well  as  the 
manners  of  the  country,  impofcd  it  upon  the  pa- 
rents as  a  duty  almoft  indifpenfable,  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  of  this  public  inftitution.  New 
England  is  ftill  the  only  part  of  the  United  States 
where  thefe  excellent  eftabliiliments  have  ta^en 
place.  But  the  obftacles  which  hitherto  and  do 
ftill  oppofe  fimilar  eftablifliments  in  the;  other 
{^ates,  will  vanifh.  All  the  legillatures  are  already 
more  or  lefs  ftruck  with  the  necefficy  of  thefe  in- 
O  o  4  ftitutions  ; 
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ftitutions  ;  they  perceive  that  the  liberty  of  the 
prcfs,  which  has  tj^e  public  inftrudion  for  its  ob^ 
je(5l,  lofes  its  advantages  in  proportion  as  fewer 
men  are  in  a  fituation  to  profit  by  it  ;  and  that 
the  fame  fpirit  which  firft  recognifed  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs  as  a  facred  right  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  impofes  upon  her  govern^ 
ments  the  duty  of  increafing,  as  much  as  poffible, 
the  number  of  thofe  to  whom  it  may  be  ufeful. 
In  the  free-fchools  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  together  with  the  principles  of 
religion  and  morality.  Befides  thefe,  there  are 
academies  and  colleges  in  various  parts  of  the 
different  fi:ates.  The  academies  are  what  are  ge- 
nerally meant  in  France  by  boarding-fchools  or 
fmall  colleges  ;  and  the  colleges  are  what  are  fo 
called  there,  or  rather  what  are  called  in  Eng- 
land univerfities.  They  are  the  lafl:  ftage  of  edu- 
cation ;  it  is  in  thefe  colleges  that  what  are  called 
in  America  the  higher  fcienccs  are  taught^  and 
degrees  conferred,  &c. 

The  education  of  youth  in  America  is  modelled 
after  that  of  England  ;  and  I  have  been  told,  by 
"well-informed  Englifhmen,  that  it  is  a  bad  copy 
of  a  bad  original. 

In  the  American  fchools,  the  inftrudiop  in 
Latin  is  feldom  extended  further  than  the  jfirfl 
daffic   authors— Cordery,  ^  Erafmus,   Ovid,    and 

feme 
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lome  orations  of  Cicero^  are  almoft  all  the  books 
which  are  read  in  them.  Virgil  and  Horace  are 
read  in  the  colleges,  but  ^  very  little  of  them. 
The  Ptoman  hiftorians,  as  Titus  Livius,  and  Taci- 
tus, are  feldom  ufed  there.  Suetonius,  Eutro- 
pius,  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  are  preferred,  and  the 
laft  is  one  of  the  beft  authors  which  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  youth.  Greek  is  but  little 
taught  ;  and  the  New  Teftament  is  generally  tke 
ne  plus  vJtra  of  inftrudiion  in  this  language,  if 
Homer  be  excepted,  which  is  read  in  the  high 
cialfes  of  ibme  colleges.  But  the  Greek  tragedies, 
and  the  comedies  of  the  celebrated  Latin  author 
Terence,  and  even  the  eafieft  poets,  and  almoft 
as  famous,  fuch  as  Pindar,  Anacreon,  Hefiod, 
iand  Theocritus,  are  not  read  there.  As  to  more 
modern  authors,  fuch  as  Plutarch,  Lucian,  &c. 
the  ffcudents  |cnow  nothing  more  of  them  than 
what  curiofity  and  a  love  of  inftruclion,  very  rare 
among  them,  may  enable  them  to  know,  by  the 
tranllations  of  them  which  they  procure.  The 
Orations  are  the  only  work  of  Cicero  taught  in 
the  academies  or  in  the  colleges,  at  leaft  entirely, 
and  in  the  original  language.  His  Offices,  his 
Tufculan,  his  Dialogues,  his  Trad:s  upon  the 
Laws,  upon  Friendfhip,  and  upon  Oratory,  are 
not  read,  or  feldom  fo  at  leaft,  otherwife  than  by 
tranilations. 

The 
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The  Elements  of  Euclid,  and  the  Firft  Prin- 
ciples ol  Conic  Sections,  are  the  complement- 
of  mathematical  inftruéliôn.  The  mechanics, 
hydroftatlcs,  and  hydraulics,  are  taught  after  the' 
works  of  Nicholfon,  oftener  after  thofe  of  Fer- 
guflbn,  and  the  moft  often  after  thofe  of  Enfield. 
The  name  of  Newton  is  revered  in  America,  and 
where  can  it  not  be  fo  ?  But  his  works  are  little 
ta4;ight,  and  too  little  time  is  allowed  for  them  to 
be  generally  comprehended. 

The  few  praélical  inftrudiions  which,  are  given 
in  fome  particular/ fchools  upon  the  manner  of 
finding  the  height  of  the  fun,  ,for  the  purpofe  of 
knowing  tl^e  longitude,  excepted,  there  is  hardly 
any  other  branch  of  this  ipecies  of  information 
cultivated  hi  any  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  the  very  fmall  number  of  mariners 
who  wifh  to  be  inftruifled  only  in  the  praétice  of 
taking  obfervations  tor  computing  the  longitude, 
cannot  find  any  means  of  doing  it  in  America, 
and  are  induced  to  fcarch  for  this  information  in 
En^dand.  Yet  the  tonnaafe  of  American  veffcls, 
navigating  every  fea  in  the  world,  may  be  efli- 
matcd  for  fome  years  pail  at  feven  hundred  thou- 
fand  tons  annually  ;  and  improvements  in  navi- 
gation are  the  certain  means  of  augmenting  the, 
profits  arifing  from  the  commerce  of  the  feas. 

There  arc  in  moft  of  the  colleges  fome  philo- 

fophical 
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fophical  inllruments,  of  various  degrees  of  per- 
fe6lion  ;  and  the  youth  receive  more  inftrudtion 
in  experimental  philofophy  than  in  the  more 
exad:  fcienccs.  I  do  not  beheve  that  there  is  any 
particular  profelfor  in  chemiftry  in  any  other  col- 
leges than  in  thofe  of  New  York,  Prince's-towTi 
in  New  Jerfey,  and  at  Cambridge  in  Malfachu- 
fetts.  The  little  which  is  taught  of  this  fcience  in 
other  places,  is  by  profelTors  v/ho  teach  philofo- 
phy and.  mathematics  together. 

I  will  not  take  upon  myfelf  to  decide  upon 
medical  inftruclion,  but  I  have   been  informed 
that   in  many  colleges  it  is  excellent;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  may  not  be  doubted  but  that  this  excel- 
Lence  will   extend  over  all  America  ;   and  if  we 
reflecl,  that  in  a  country  where  the  love  of  money 
is  fo  predominant,  the  profefiion  which  procures 
the  moft  of  it  by  the  extenfion  of  acquaintance, 
y/hich   captivates  without  abforbing  the  whole 
mind   in   ftudy,    muft   produce    many   well-in- 
formed men  ;  and  it  will  be  eafy  from  thence  to 
deduce  the  reafons  why  the  clafs  of  medicine  pro- 
duces in  America  more  learned  men  of  almoft  " 
all  kinds  than  ail  the  others,  and  why  the  fcience 
of  medicine   is  better,  longer,   and  more  com- 
pletely taught. 

The  iludy  of  theology  is  very  confined  in  the 
American  colleges,  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  re- 

prefent 
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prefent  the  total  want  of  this  inilrudion  as  an 
injury. 

But  the  {tudy  of  common  right,  of  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  of  thofe  of  particular  ftates,  or  of  the 
United  States,  make  no  part  of  the  inftruclion 
received  in  the  colleges.  This  circumfliance  ex- 
cites allonilliment,  in  a  republic  where  each  in- 
dividual may  afpire  to  become  a  legiflator,  and 
where  every  one,  as  an  eleétor,  ought  to  be  ca- 
pable of  judging  himfelf  the  qualifications  an4 
conduét  of  the  candidates,  thç  aéis  and  ordinances 
of  government,  and  where,  above  all,  he  ought  tq 
know  his  duties,  in  order  to  fulfil  them. 

It  is  not  lefs  extraordinary,  that  the  hiftory  of 
the  United  States,  of  their  revolution,  of  the 
events  which  preceded  and  forced  it  ;  of  the  ob- 
ftacles  of  every  nature  which  they  had  to  over- 
come ;  of  the  facrifices  of  eafe,  of  the  money  and 
blood  of  their  fellow-citizens  which  they  had  to 
make  ;  of  the  m^utual  iuccours  which  the  dii?ei-<^ 
ent  liâtes  afforded  in  thefe  important  and  perilous 
circumflances,  fhould  not  be  taught  in  the  col- 
leges or  academies  of  America,  where  the  hiftory 
vf  England  is  the  only  modern  one  which  the 
youth  read.  Liberty  is  dearer  to  thofe  who  know 
how  much  it  cofl  to  obtain  it  ;  and  in  a  free 
country,  the  love  of  liberty,  obedience  to  the 
laws,)  and  refpeél  for  the  conflitution,  are  the 

bafis 
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bafis  of  public  morals.  The  hlflory  of  every 
people  who  have  fought  for  their  liberty,  abounds 
in  traits  of  devotednefs,  of  courage,  and  of  difin- 
tereftednefs,  in  v,?hich  that  of  the  American  war 
is  very  fertile.  The-  tranimiffion  to  pofterity  of 
the  names  of  thofe  who  have  honoured  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  not  only  in  the  higheit  offices, 
but  aifo  in  inferior  ftations,  is  a  facred  duty  of  the 
governments,  and  that  can  never  be  completely 
fulfilled,  but  by  inculcating  it  in  the  public 
fchools.  Can  it  be  feared  left  this  kind  of  in- 
ftrudilon  Ihould  have  the  effeél  of  eternalizing 
the  antipathy  or  preference  of  the  American  na- 
tion to  fuch  or  fuch  European  nation  ?  No  J  it 
would  only  prolong  the  fweet  remembrance  o£ 
the  acquifition  of  liberty,  and  this  remembrance 
is  the  peculiar  property  of  youth,  and  of  future 
ages.  This  remembrance  is  the  hiftory  of  the 
United  States  ;  their  citizens  cannot  negled;  mak- 
ing themfelves  familiar  with  thefe  great  events 
without  committing  an  injury,  and,  I  will  fay< 
further,  without  incurring  the  fname  of  being 
ignorant  of  what  it  is  the  firft  duty  of  every  man 
belonging  to  a  free  people  to  knov/.  But  this  re- 
membrance cannot  engage  them  in  any  fteps 
contrary  to  the  duties  of  a  moral  and  wife  policy  ; 
it  confirms  them  in.  the  refoiution  of  keeping 
themfelves  for  ever  indcpende/it  o£  any  foreign 

nation  ; 
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nation  ;  and  it  leaves  on  the  minds  of  the  Ame* 
ricans  impreffions  of  fatisfa<flion  and  of  pride, 
iVhich,  when  they  become  united  with  a  found 
and  enlightened  morality,  are  the  embrios  of  pri- 
vate and  public  virtues. 

In  the  courfe  of  my  journal  I  have  had  Occa- 
sion to  fpeak  of  learned  focieties.  They  are  fuf- 
ficiently  numerous  in  America  ;  but,  as  I  have 
obferved,  they  are  not  direâed  in  a  manner  which 
can  make  them  of  that  degree  of  utility  of  which 
they  are  capable,  and  of  which  America  ftands 
fo  much  in  need.  Thefe  focieties  are  not  affidu- 
oufly  attended  by  their  members,  and  this  incon- 
venience belongs  to  that  general  caufe,  that  con- 
ftant  application  to  gain  fo  dear  to  them,  that  it 
leaves  no  leifure  for  any  other. 

There  are  fome  medical  focieties  eftabliihed 
in  America,  which  are  more  diligently  attended, 
where  fome  obfervations  are  made,  though  per- 
haps lefs  perfeél,  and  with  lefs  afliduity,  thaii 
might  be  deiired.  The  medical  fociety  of  New 
York  appears  to  be  that  which  applies  itfelf  with 
the  greateft  diligence  to  the  cultivation  of  thofe 
branches  of  know4eda:;e  confonant  to  its  inftitu- 
tion.  For  foine  time  this  fcciety  has  continued 
to  publifli  monthly  a  kind  of  journal,  filled  with 
ufeful  and  intercfting  tracls. 

Befides  this  there  is  not  any  ufeful  journal  or 

periodical 
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periodical  work  publiflied  in  America  of  any  im- 
portance ;  there  was  one  publiflied  during  four 
years  at  Philadelphia,  under  the  title  of  the  Ame- 
rican Mufeum,  really  intcrcfting,  on  account  of 
feme  pieces  which  it  contained  upon  politics,  li- 
tcrati:re,  fome  extraéls  from  good  Englifh  works, 
and  for  the  details  which  it  gave  of  the  principal 
matters  relative  to  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
pf  the  adminiilration  of  the  United  States.  This 
journal  ceafed  to  appear  in  1 792,  becaufe  the  fub- 
Icriptions  for  it  had  ceafed  to  be  abundant  enough 
to  reimburfe  the  editor  for  the  expences  attend- 
ing it.  This  was  certainly  for  America  one  of 
the  moft  interefting  works  worthy  of  flipport  ; 
but  reading  has  hitherto  been  the  occupation  of 
only  a  few  Americans,  and  that  of  political  pam- 
phlets, or  rather  thofe  of  party,  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  greater  part  of  thofe  few  ;  fo  that 
while  there  are  in  the  cities,  and  even  in  the  vil- 
lages of  the  United  States,  more  printing  offices 
in  proportion  than  in  any  city  in  Europe,  the 
prefTes  there  are  principally  employed  on  fome 
books  of  religion,  fermons,  fome  claffical  books, 
foiTie  geographical  diélionaries,  upon  reprinting 
Englifil  works,  and,  above  all,  upon  a  great  num- 
ber of  newfpapers.  l^vlany  works  of  merit,  hovr- 
ever,  had  their  birth  in  America  ;  luch  as  the. 
liillory  of  the  Ecvolution  of  tlic  United  States, 

and 
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and  that  of  South  Carolina,  by  Dr.  RaMsay,  oI 

Charlefton  ;  the  hiftories  of  certain  ftates,  among 
which  that  of  New  Hampfhire,  by  Dr.  Belk- 
nap, of  Bofton,  holds  a  diftinguilhed  rank;  the 
American  Encyclopedia,  which,  though  partly 
extracted  from  the  Englifh  Encyclopedia,  has  a 
great  number  of  original  articles,  and  is  a  work 
of  great  utility  ;  in  fhort,  there  are  many  other 
traéls,  general  or  particular,  lipori  the  United 
States,  and  doubtlefs  many  which,  while  I  did 
not  name,  I  did  not  intend  to  exclude,  any  far- 
ther than  I  was  not  acquainted  with  them,  or 
which  had  efcaped  my  memory.  If  I  have  not 
included  in  this  lift  the  Defence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Conilitution,  by  John  Adams  ;  the  Obferva- 
tions  upon  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Jefferfon  ;  the  Let 
ters  of  General  Wafliingtdh  during  the  War  ;  it 
is  becaufe  I  fpeak  here  only  of  the  employment 
of  the  American  prelFes,  and  that  thefe  celebrated 
works  were  printed  originally  in  England. 

Numerous  as  the  newfpapers  in  America  may 
be,  they  do  not  fupply  the  want  of  journals,  or 
periodical  publications.  Few  foreign  political  ar- 
ticles of  m.oment  find  a  place  in  them  ;  indeed 
they  are  nothing  more,  at  leaft,  in  the  larger 
towns,  than  the  Camp  Li/I,  or  the  Cofiimon  Adver- 
tlfer,  in  which  parties  attack  each  other,  and  deal 
out  fcandal  ;  and  as  it  often  happens,  when  the 
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parties  arrive  at  a  certain  point  of  exaltation,  the 
moft  vehement  are  thofe  who  find  the  moft  fub- 
fcribers,  even  among  thofc  who  blame  them 
mofl. 

In  the  debates  of  congrefs,  fpeeches  fall  of  rea- 
fon,  drawn  from  a  knowledge  of  things,  and  re- 
markable for  good  logic,  are  often  heard  ;  indeed 
there  are  but  few  men  there  who  fpeak  upon  fub- 
jecfls  which  thej  do  not  underftand.  It  is  alfo 
faid,  but  I  am  not  capable  of  deciding,  that  the 
members  there  exprefs  themfelves  in  the  beft  lan- 
guage. But  prolixity  is,  in  fome  mcafurc,  the 
common  fault  of  American  orators,  who,  like 
Éie  writers  of  the  new  world,  are  not  dcfirous  of 
leaving  any  thing  to  be  interpreted  by  the  under- 
ftandings  of  their  auditors  or  readers. 

Tlie  mofl  common  vice  of  the  inferior  clafs  of 
the  American  people,  is  drunkennefs.  The  ufe 
which  they  make  of  fpirituous  liquors,  in  prefer- 
ence to  thofe  of  beer,  cyder,  and  wine,  greatly 
aids  this  difpofition.  This  excepted,  there  are, 
without  doubt,  fewer  crimes  committed  in  Ame- 
rica than  among  an  equal  number  of  people  in 
Europe  ;  and  the  caufe  of  it  may  be  found  in  the 
eafy  circumftances  of  the  people,  the  firft  fource 
of  the  morality  of  nations.  AfTaliinations  are  not 
unknown  there,  but  they  are  very  rare  ;  and 
thefts,  efpccially  in  the  country,  are  not  frequent. 

Vol.  IV.  P  p  though 
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though  pubUc  confidence  be  the  only  fafeguard  of 
property.  They  are,  as  in  Europe,  more  frequent 
in  cities,  and  for  the  fame  reafon. 

The  crime  of  counterfeiting  bank  bills  is  pretty 
common,  and  becomes  more  fo  every  year.    This 
offence  is  alfo  frequent  in  thofe  countries  where 
bank  notes  pafs  as  the  current  money  ;  it  is  alfo, 
without  doubt,  the  mofh  dangerous  to  the  public 
confidence.     On  this  account  there  are   men  in 
Amxcrica,  humane  in  other  refpects,  who  contend 
that  the  puniilimcnt  of  death  ought  to   be  in- 
flidled  upon  thofe  who   have  been   pronounced 
Cuilly  of  counterfeiting  the  legal  currency.     But 
independently   of  evefy  confidcration   of  conve- 
niency,   or  even  of  right,   to  inflid.   the  pain  of 
death  there  is,  in  this  opinion,  more  of  political 
refentment  than  of  exaél  juif  ice.     If  fevere  laws 
were  made,   and  ngoroufly  executed,  to  prevent 
fraudulent  tranfad;ions  from  becoming   fo  often 
the  means  of  accumulating  riches,  and  which,  at 
the  fame  time,  fhould  have  a  fufficient  influence 
upon  the  nianners  of  the  people,  as  to  deflroy  that 
refped:  and  high  confidcration,  which  is  too  of- 
ten paid  to  men  merely  becaufe  they  are  opu- 
lent, they  would  certainly  reduce  the  number  of 
crmies  m^ore  than  the  fear  of  death,  which  expe- 
rience proves  to  have  but  little  effe<5l  in  this  re- 
fpeét. 

If 
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If  I  have  been  feverelyjexaA  in  reprefenting 
exceffivc  avidity  of  becoming  rich,  as  the  com- 
mon charaéleriftic  of  the  American  people,  and 
clpecially  in  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  I  Ihall  be  as 
cxadly  juft  in  adding  that  this  difpofition  does 
not  hurry  them  on  to  avarice.  Without  being 
profufe,  or  forgetting  the  intereft  of  their  fami- 
lies, they  know  how  to  be  at  proper  times  ex- 
penfive,  even  with  oftentation,  and  they  do  not 
refufe  to  affift  the  unfortunate,  when  proper  op- 
portunities for  it  occur.  The  unfortunate  fuf- 
ferers  by  the  fires  at  Charlefton  and  Savannah, 
and  by  the  dreadful  difeafe  which  raged  at  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York,  &c.  &c.  have  been  re- 
lieved by  the  abundant  fubfcriptions  of  the  citi- 
zen^ of  aimoft  all  the  American  towns  where 
thofe  difafters  did  not  take  place  ;  and  it  is  cer* 
tainly  the  duty  of  a  PVenchman  to  do  homage  to 
that  generofity  fo  liberally  extended  to  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  the  French  iflands,  whom 
burnings  and  the  threats  of  death  had  thrown  def- 
titute  upon  the  fliores  of  America.  Though  I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  procure  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  amount  of  thefe  fuccours  given  by 
almoll:  all  the  American  towns  to  thefe  unfor- 
tunate people,  I  have  only  been  a])le  to  obtain  it 
in  part,  and  have  configned  the  account  to  the 
archives  of  the  town  where  I  have  been  able  to 
P  p  2  colled 
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colled  them,  and  fhould  have  been  glad  to  have 
been  able  to  have  prefented  the  Hate  with  the 
grateful  thanks  of  my    countrymen.     I   do  not 
doubt  but  the  total  of  thcfe  benefaftions  is  more 
than  two  hundred  thoufand   dollars  ;   and  I   do 
not  include  in  this  fum  the  relief  afforded  by  indi- 
viduals to  individuals,  offered  with  fmcerity,  a  feel- 
ing for  misfortune,  and,  I  may  add,  with  fraternal 
affcélion.     The  wants  of  thefe  French  colonifts, 
driven  from  their  country,  and  defpoiled  by  bar- 
barity, were  fooner  felt,  fooner  fuccoured  in  the 
towns  of  the  United  States,  where  thefe  unfor- 
tunate viélims  arrived,    than  expreffed  by  them- 
felves  ;   and  thefe  fuccours  have  hardly  had   any 
other   term   applied   to   them   than   necellaries  ; 
thefe  fufferers  ftill  abide,   and  have  continued  to 
abide,  in  fome  of  the  towns  during  the  laft  four 
}ears.      I   know  examples  of  whole  families  be- 
ing admitted  for  two  years  to  the  intimacy  and 
comforts  of  American  families.   I  have  alfo  known 
fome  to  whom  houfes  have  been   let,  of  which 
the  cxpcnces  have  been  defrayed,  and  who  would 
ftill  receive  the  fame  hofpitality,   if  they  them- 
felves  had  not  refufed  to  profit  by  thefe  kindnefles 
any  longer.     I  know  mafters  of  boarding  houfes, 
who,   learning  that  thcfe  French  guefts  quitted 
their  houfes,  becaufe  the  fmallncfs  of  the  fum  of 
money  which  they  were  able   to   fave  in  their 

flight 
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flight  was  not  fufnclent  to  defray  their  cxpences, 
have  cordially  folicited  their  further  abode  with 
them  as  friends,  and  have  at  length  prevailed 
over  their  delicacy  to  accept  the  offered  kind- 
nefs.  Î  know  Frenchmen  vvho  having  had  a 
great  diftance  to  travel  before  they  arrived  at  a 
convenient  port,  from  whence  they  could  depart 
for  their  own  country,  have  been  wilh  their  fa- 
milies lodged  and  nouriilied  gratuitoufly,  becaufe 
they  were  Frenchmen  and  unfortunate.  Similar 
examples  abound^  and  certainly  fo  many  of  thefe 
faéls  are  greatly  honourable  both  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  individuals  to  whofe  beneficence  they 
belong. 

Every  private  individual  in  all  the  United 
States  of  America,  has  an  entire  liberty  of  con- 
fcience  ;  and  almoft  ah  the  religions  known  in 
Europe  are  thofe  of  the  fediaries  there.  But  there 
are  fome  ftates  where  the  conftitution  requires  of 
every  citizen  entering  upon  the  legiflative  or  exe- 
cutive funélion,  to  fwear  "  that  he  believes  in 
one  God,  in  the  future  rewards  and  puniihments 
of  another  life,  in  the  holinefs  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament,  and  tliat  he  proiefics  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion."  In  fhort,  with  individuals,  and 
even  with  fome  focieties,  religion  is  one  of  the 
objects  w^hich  occupies  the  leail  of  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that 
Pp3  iu 
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in  thofe  ftates  where  Prefbyterianifm  has  pre- 
ferred the  moft  of  appearance,  of  influence,  and 
of  rigidity,  it  is  exercifed  in  general  only  for  the 
fake  of  form. 

There  are  in  almoU  all  the  towns  of  America, 
at  leaft  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hates,  focie- 
ties  for  agriculture,  foc-ieties  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  arts,  and  for  the  formation  and  mainten- 
ance of  public  libraries  ;  thefe  lalt  excepted,  few 
among  them  attain  the  end  propofed,  and  but 
few  of  them  can  ever  be  able  to  attain  it  in  the 
prefent  ftate  of  America.  The  expences  which 
thefe  laft  focieties  incur  in  fmall  pamphlets,  arc 
paid  by  voluntary  fubfcription,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States,  in  eafy  circum- 
llances,  are  more  liberal  when  the  public  good  is 
the  object  of  them,  than  they  are  in  bcftowing 
their  time  in  reading  them. 

There  are  alfo  a  confiderabje  number  of  cha- 
ritable focieties,  fome  of  which  arc  marine  focie- 
ties, whofe  purpofe  is,  in  fome  tovv  ns,  to  providc 
a  fubfiftence  for  the  wives  and  children  of  cap- 
tains, or  mailers,  who  die  at  fca  ;  or  for  provid- 
ing affiftance  to  all  veflels  wrecked  upon  their 
coafts.  There  are  alfo  focieties  for  the  affiilancx' 
of  emigrants  ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  aflilling  with 
advice  and  fuccours  thofe  ftrangcrs  who  arrive 
from  Europe,  with   an  intention  of  cfta-bliftiing 

thcnifclvcs 
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themfelyes  in  America.  Others  fubfcribe  for  the 
fupport  of  hofpitals  and  fchools,  and  for  the  dtftri- 
bution  of  proper  medicines  ;  there  are  fome  for 
the  purpofe  of  amehorating  the  fituation  of  pri- 
foners  ;  fome  alfo  for  the  civihzation  of  the  In- 
dians ;  and,  laftly,  others  unite  themfelves  for  the 
purpofe  of  accelerating  in  America  the  epoch  of 
the  deflruclion  of  flavery.  In  all  thcfe  difterent 
charitable  focieties,  compofed  of  men  of  all  clafTes, 
of  all  profeffions,  and  of  all  religions,  there  is  not 
one  in  which  fome  of  the  people  called  Quakers 
are  not  to  be  found  ;  they  are  the  agents  of  a 
great  many  of  them,  and  of  fome  they  are  the 
promoters  and  almoft  the  only  members  ;  fuch 
as  thofe  who  have  the  liberty  of  the  negroes  fof 
their  objeA. 

Without  becoming  on  this  account  an  extra- 
vagant enthufiaft  of  the  Quakers,  it  is  impoffible 
not  to  remark,  that  in  every  place  where  any  be- 
neficent plan  is  formed  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
there  they  are  always  ready  viiitors.  They  are 
perhaps,  as  is  faid  of  them,  as  much  engaged  in 
the  occupation  of  amaffing  riches,  as  thofe  who 
do  not  belong  to  their  fociety  ;  but  granting  it  to 
be  fo,  this  docs  not  prevent  them  from  applying 
themfelves,  upon  every  occafion,  to  aéis  of  kind- 
nefs  and  beneficence.  Their  tenets,  their  prin- 
ciples, and  tlieir  laws,  rigorouily  prefcribc  this 
P  p  4  duty  ; 
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duty;  and  their  confiant  ini'pe(^lon  over  their 
focieties  inures  them  to  it.  And  though  there 
may  be  hypocrites  among  them,  which  is  un- 
fair  to  prefume,  this  pretended  hypocrify,  which 
would  be  a  vice  in  thofe  whom  it  might  fway, 
ought  yet  to  be  refpeéled,  fmce  the  good  which 
may  refult  from  it,  may  caufe  it  to  be  turned  to 
the  public  advantage,  and  would  even  become  a 
credit  to  their  fociety.  There  mull,  without 
doubt,  be  found  among  the  great  number  of 
members  of  their  communion,  fome  bad  men, 
but  they  cannot  be  notorioufly  fo  without  being 
excluded  the  fociety.  If  there  be  among  the 
American  citizens  fome  Quakers  whom  falfe  or 
hazardous  fpeculations  have  drawn  into  proceed- 
ings w^hich  delicacy  and  equity  condemn,  their 
number  is  but  fm.all  ;  and  the  quantity  of  Qua- 
kers engaged  in  commerce  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  men  who  compofe  their  whole  fociety. 
Their  private  manners  are  regular  and  pure,  and 
the  luxury  of  thofe  who  refign  themfelves  the 
moft  to  it,  does  not  exceed  the  eafc  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  The  courts  of  juftice  arc  never 
engaged  in  deciding  the  ditterences  which  take 
place  among  them,  and  the  number  of  lav^^-faits 
between  the  Quakers  and  other  citizens  is  but 
fmall,  in  comparifon  of  their  multitude,  and  the 
quantity  of  their  property.     Submiffive  to  the 

laws 
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laws  of  the  country  where  they  Kvc,  no  ftate, 
whatever  its  conllitution  may  be,  has  more  quiet 
and  more  faithful  fubje<5ls.  Their  wiflies  for  the 
freedom  of  flaves,  and  their  efforts  to  haftcn  the 
period  of  its  accomplifliment,  has  created  them 
violent  and  irrcconcilcable  enemies  in  every  part 
of  the  world.  It  may  be,  that  the  exalted  zeal 
of  fomc  individuals  may  have  drawn  them  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  a  juft  convenience,  and  from 
a  well  digefted  prudence,  and  thofe  are  certainlv 
blameable.  But  have  they  ever  been  even  accufcd 
of  havinp-  excited  the  negroes  to   rebellion  ?     It 

o  o 

has  been  by  pleading  and  petitioning  for  them, 
as  unhappy  beings  and  as  men  ;  it  has  been  by 
rifmg  againfi:  ilavery  tliat  they  have  flicvvn  them- 
felves  their  friends  ;  and  the  Quakers  are  not  the 
flrft  men  in  whom  a  deiire  to  diifipate  errors  and 
to  procure  redrefs  for  the  injured  has  produced 
hatreds,  and  even  perfecutions. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  delicate  to  difcufs  the 
queifion  of  negro  Ilavery,  at  a  periodvrhen  fo  many 
crimes  and  fo  many  unparalleled  atrocities  ha^'c 
been  committed  under  the  pretext  of  their  em/an- 
cipation  ;  whence  io  many  miferies,  either  irre- 
mediable, or  at  leaft:  difficult  to  repair,  have  re- 
fulted  to  the  ftate,  to  proprietors,  and  to  the  ne- 
groes themfelves.  This  queftion  however  is  fo- 
reign to  my  fubjcél.     But  the  Quakers  had  no 

hand 
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hand  in  caufmg  thefe  calamities  ;  and  their  adher- 
ence to  the  caufe  of  liiffering  humanity,  and  their 
frequent  petitions  in  favour  of  the  negroes,  do 
them  honour,  as  well  as  their  vigilance,  as  citi- 
zens, in  executing  the  laws  which  are  favourable 
to  this  clafsof  men.  How  honourable  to  them 
are  thofe  perfevering  cares  and  affiduous  atten- 
tions to  the  hofpitals  and  prifons,  in  which  they 
expoiè  themfelves  to  the  danger  of  "catching  the 
dreadful  yellow  fever  when  it  appears  !  I  am 
fpeaking  of  them  as  citizens,  without  any  regard 
to  their  opinions,  to  their  rules  and  orders,  or  to 
the  aufterity  of  their  manners  ;  in  this  refpeél,  I 
believe  that  a  nation  which  has  really  at  heart 
the-good  of  mankind,  cannot  have  better  or  more 
uleiul  fubjecls. 

The  inferior  clafîes  of  workmen,  down  to  thoie 
who  labour  in  the  ports,  do  not  appear  to  me  to 
be  fo  ruftic  in  America  as  they  generally  do  in  the 
old  world.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  without  doubt, 
that  they  are  treated  v/ith  more  civility,  and  con- 
fidered  by  thofe  who  employ  them  as  free  men 
with  whom  they  have  contraàted,  rather  than  as. 
workmen,  whom  they  compel  to  labour.  They 
are  like  the  workmen  of  every  clafs,  both  in  town 
and  country,  much  better  paid  than  in  Europe, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  live  w^ell.  There 
is  not  a  family,  even  in  the  moil  mifcrable  hut  in 

the 
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the  midfl;  of  woods,  Avho  does  not  eat  meat  twice 
a  day  at  leaft,  and  drink  tea  and  coffee  ;  and  there 
is  not  one  who  drinks  pure  water  ;  the  prover- 
bial wifli  of  having  a  chicken  hi  the  pot,  is  more 
than  accomphflicd  in  America.  The  fliopkcepcr 
and  the  artizan  hve  much  better  here  than  in 
Europe  ;  and  tl  - 1  table  of  a  family,  in  eafy  cir- 
cumftances,  living  upon  their  income,  is  not 
better  fer^ed  in  England  and  France,  than  a 
great  many  of  thofe  of  tailors,  hair-dreffers,  &c. 
of  Philadelphia,  of  New  York,  or  of  ail  other 
large  towns  in  America.         ^L 

Though  there  be  no  dillinéllons  acknowledged  ' 
by  the  law  in  the  United  States,  fortune,  and  the 
nature  of  profcffions  form  diiîerent  claucs.  1'he 
merchants,  the  law\'crs,  the  land-o\vners,  who 
do  not  culti\ate  their  land- themfelves  (and  the 
number,  which  is  fmall  from  the  ftate  of  Dela- 
ware to  the  north,  is  great  in  the  ftates  of  the 
fouth),  the  phyiicians,  and  the  clergy,  form  the 
hrll  clafs.  The  inferior  merchants,  the  farmers, 
and  the  artizans,  may  be  included  in  the  fécond  ; 
and  the  third  clafs  is  compofcd  of  workmen,  who 
let  themfelves  by  the  day,  by  the  month,  &ç. 

In  balls,  concerts,  and  public  amufements, 
jthefe  'claffcs  do  not  mix  ;  and  yet,  except  the  la- 
bourer in  ports^  and  the  common  failor,  every 
one  calls  himfelf,  and  is  called  by  others,  d^gcntlc- 

?n<m  ; 
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man  ;  a  fmall  fortune  is  fufficient  for  the  aiîump- 
tion  of  this  title,  as  it  carries  men  from  one  clafs 
to  another.  They  deceive  themfelves  very  much 
w^ho  think  that  pure  repubhcan  manners  prevail 
in  America. 

The  white  Americans,  by  a  pride  which  can- 
not be  blamed,  and  which  proceeds  from  the  ne- 
groes being  generally  employed  in  the  fervice, 
is  afhamed  of  the  fituation  of  a  domeftic  ;  fo  that 
there  cannot  be  reckoned  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  United  States,  twenty  native  Ame- 
ricans in  the  flate  of  domeftic  fervants.  The 
clafs  of  domeftics  in  America  is  compofed  of  poor 
priefts,  Germans,  and  of  negroes  and  mulattoes  ; 
and  as  ioon  as  the  firft-  have  acquired  a  little 
money,  they  quit  that  ftation,  regarded  with  a 
ibrt  of  contempt,  and  eftabliih  themfelves  upon 
land,  which  they  clear  and  till,  or  in  a  fmall 
trade.  In  iliort,  they  become  independent  of  a 
mafter.  Flence  it  may  eafily  be  inferred,  that 
good  fervants  are  not  readily  found  in  America. 

The  prejudice  wdiich  caufes  the  men  in  Ame- 
rica to  have  fo  great  a  repugnance  to  the  ftate  of 
domeftic  fervitude,  docs  not  induence  the  women 
ill  the  fame  degree  ;  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  fee  young  women  of  good  families,  in  the 
frtuation  of  fervants,  during  the  firft  years  of  their 
youth.     Even  their  parents  engage  them  in  this 

fituation 
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Situation  without  fhocking  any  idea.  I  'have  been 
told  by  M.  de  Faubokne,  a  Frenchman,  for- 
merly a  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Auvergne 
(^and  whom  the  pride  of  independence  induced 
to  take  up  the  bufmefs  of  a  gardener  for  the 
fupport  of  his  family,  though  he  was  forty-fix 
years  of  age),  that  he  had  had  in  his  fervice, 
as  m'aid-fervant,  the  niece  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  a  young  woman  very  honcft, 
and  well  brought  up.  Similar  examples  are  very 
common. 

In  a  country  which  has  belonged  to  England 
for  a  long  time,  of  which  the  moil  numerous  and 
neareft  conneélions  are  yet  vàth  England,  and 
which  carries  on  with  England  almoil  all  its  com- 
merce, the  manners  of  the  people  muil:  neceifarily 
refemble,  in  a  great  degree,  thofe  of  Eng'and. 
To  the  American  manners  particularly,  thofe  re- 
lative to  living  are  the  fame  as  in  the  provinces 
of  England.  As  to  the  drefs,  the  Engliih  faihions 
are  as  faithfully  copied,  as  the  fending  of  mer- 
chandife  from  England,  and  the  tradition  of  tay- 
lors  and  mantua-makers  will  admit  of.  The  dif- 
tribution  of  the  apartments  in  their  houfes  is  like 
that  of  England,  the  furniture  is  Engliih,  the 
to\vn  carria'i'cs  are  either  Enslifh,  or  in  the  lLn^~ 
liih  tafte  ;  and  it  is  no  fmail  merit  among  the 
failiionable  world  to  have  a  coach  newly  aixived 

from 
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from  LonRon,  and  of  the  newcfl  fafhion.  The 
cookery  is  Enghlli,  and,  as  in  England,  after  din- 
ner, which  is  not  vei"y  long,  the  ladies  withdraw, 
and  give  place  to  drinking  of  wine  in  full  bum- 
pers, the  moft  prominent  pleafurc  of  the  day,  ana 
which  it  is,  confequcntly,  very  natural  to  prolong 
as  late  as  poflible. 

There  are  great  dinners,  numerous  tea  parties, 
im  ited  a  long  time  in  advance,  but  no  focieties. 
So  that  thcfe  tea  alîemblies  are  every  where  a 
fund  of  amufement  for  the  ladies.  Balis  and  plays 
are  much  frequented.  It  is  generally  underilood 
that  thei'e  kinds  of  difnpation  belong  only  to  the 
towns,  and  particularly  to  large  cities.  Luxury 
is  very  high  there,  efpecially  at  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  makes  a  dangerous  progrefs 
every  year  ;  but  eaiily  to  be  conceived,  fmce  lux- 
ury is,  in  fome  degree,  the  rcprefcntation  ot 
riches,  and  that  wealth  there  is  the  only  dillinc- 
tion. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  furpafs  their 
neighbours,  already  too  far  advanced,  in  luxury; 
thcic  injure  the  manners  of  the  country,  but 
while  the  people  cenfure,  they  purfue  thefe  fe- 
ductive  paths  ;  and  frequent  and  fumptuous  din- 
ners are  held  in  as  high  conlideration  in  the  new 
as  in  the  old  world  ;  and  this  cuftom  has  its  ad- 
vantages ver}'  often.     It  has  been  feen  that  this 

conûderation 
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confideration  has  raifcd  to  the  place  of  temporary 
prefidcnt  of  the  fenatc  of  the  United  States,  a  man 
who  was  not  efteemed  by  any  of  thofe  who  eleéled 
him,  or  by  any  other,  cither  for  his  talents,  his 
qualities,  or  for  his  chara(51er,  but  he  entertained 
his  friends  with  fumptuous  dinners.  In  the  other 
towns,  and  efpecially  in  the  country,  luxury  is  lefs 
prevalent,  but  it  continually  increafes,  and  ottcn 
out  of  proportion  with  wealth. 

The  women  every  where  poifefs,  in  the  higheft 
degree,  the  domellic  virtues,  and  all  others  ;  they 
have  more  fvveetnefs,   more  goodnefs,  at  Icaft  as 
much   courage,   but   more   fenfibility,   than   the 
men.     Good  wives,  and  scood  mothers,  their  huf- 
bands  and  their  children  engage  their  whole  at- 
tention ;  and   their   houfchold  affairs  occupy  all 
their  time  and  all  their  cares  ;    deftined   by  the 
manners  of  their  country  to  this  domeftic*"  life, 
their  education  in  other  refpeôs  is  too  much  neg- 
ledied.     They  are  amiable  by  their  qualities  and 
their  natural  difpofition,  but  there  arc   very  few 
among  them  who  are  fo  from  any  acquired  ac- 
complifnments.     What  they  eilecm  to  be  virtue 
in  Vv4ves  is  the  virtue  of  the  v/hole  icx  ;   and   it 
in  the  United  States  malice  may  throvv  out  her 
fufpicion  upon  twenty,    there   are  certainly  not 
above  ten  of  them  who  can  be  accufed  juftly,  and 
all  the  reft  treat  thefe  with  arreat  risrour.     I  have 

heard 
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heard  lomc  hufbands  complain,  that  the  urgency 
of  their  wives  makes  this  irreproachable  virtue 
coil  them  dear.  But  where  in  the  w^orld  is  there 
a  place  where  evil  is  not  found  by  the  fide  of 
good  ? 

The  young  v^^omen  here  enjoy  a  liberty,  which 
to  French  manners  would  appear  diforderly  ;  they 
go  out  alone,  walk  with  yotuig  men,  and  depart 
with'  them  from  the  reft  of  the  company  in  large 
aifembiies  ;  in  fnort,  they  enjoy  the  fame  degree 
of  liberty  which  married  women  do  in  France, 
and  which  married  women  here  do  not  take.  But 
they  are  far  from  abufing  it  ;  they  endeavour  to 
pleafe,  and  the  unmarried  women  délire  to  ob- 
tain hufoands,  and  they  know  that  they  fliall 
not  fuccecd  if  their  conduél  becomes  fufpeéled. 
Sometimes  they  are  abufed  by  the  men  who  de- 
ceive them,  but  then  they  add  not  to  the  misfor- 
tune of  ha\  ine;  enscas-ed  their  hearts  to  a  cruel 
man  the  regret  of  dsferving  it,  which  might  give 
them  remorfc.  When  they  have  obtained  a  huf- 
band,  they  love  him,  becaufe  he  is  their  hufband, 
and  becaufe  they  have  not  an  idea  that  they  can 
do  otherwife  ;  they  revere  cuftom  by  a  kind  or 
iliatc  religion,  which  never  varies. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  be  many  badly 
managed  families  in  America  ;  but  none  appear 
fc,  though  indeed  they  do  not  bear  the  image  c£ 

the 
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the  moft  defirable  happinefs.  In  the  inferior 
clalîcs  of  fociety,  where  the  manners  of  thé 
women  are  as  exempt  from  reproach  as  in  the 
more  elevated  clafles,  it  is  faid  that  thofe  of  the 
young  women  are  more  eafy.  Yet  according  to 
all  which  I  have  been  able  to  coUecfl,  it  is  the 
lUufion  of  a  marriage,  which  they  believe  to  be 
decided,  which  engages  them  to  give  further  li- 
berties than  they  otherwife  would  do  without 
this  falfe  hope.  The  fault  therefore  lies  entirely 
in  the  men  who  deceive  the  young  women; 
without  it  can  be  jufl  to  accufe  thofe  of  liber- 
tinage who  have  not  the  prudence  to  guard  them- 
felves  againft  it. 

There  formerly  was  a  cu-ftom  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  in  Conneéticut,  which 
various  American  travellers,  in  their  accounts,  at- 
tribute to  vicious  manners  ;  but  who,  I  confefs, 
ought  to  accufe  me  of  dulnefs,  becaufe  it  always 
appeared  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  effcd: 
of  the  pureft  manners,  and  the  moil  innocent 
intentions.  A  traveller  arrived  at  the  houfe  of  a 
friend,  and  the  beds  of  the  family  were  engaged. 
He  was  put  to  bed  with  the  family- — with  the 
boys,  if  there  were  any,  and  with  the  girls,  if 
there  were  no  boys.  It  may  be  conceived,  that 
it  is  cafier  for  Europeans  to  compofe  pleafant 
tales,  and  to  draw  merry  inferences  from  this 

Vol.  IV.  Q  q  cuftom. 
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cuûom,  than  to  examine  it  in  its  native  ilm-i 
plicity,  and  the  beneficence  of  its  intention. 

Hofpitality  among  this  new  people  was  one  of 
the  virtues  the  moft  regarded  as  a  duty,  and  the 
moil  rehgioufly  obferved.  Their  houfes  were 
few  and  fmall.  A  traveller  to  whom  an  en- 
trance into  one  of  thefe  had  been  denied  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  was  not  able  to  find  another 
lodging  near;  their  hofpitable  manners  could 
not  fufFer  him  to  be  refufed  ;  and  the  idea  of 
diforder  did  not  enter  the  head  of  the  parents,  or 
that  of  their  daughters,  and  the  gueft  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  hofpitable  roof;  and  it  was  not 
remarked  that  he  arrived  inconveniently.  The 
part  of  the  clothing  which  was  not  thrown  ofF, 
was  rather  a  homage  paid  to  the  difference  of 
fexcs  than  a  neceffary  means  of  fecurity  ;  and  the 
nest  day  the  traveller  departed,  to  find  on  the 
next  evening  another  hofpitable  lodging.  This 
cuftom,  known  by  the  name  of  bofidelage,  ceafed, 
in  proportion  as  houfes  became  larger,  the  roads 
more  frequented,  and  taverns  eftablilhed  ;  but 
the  day  v^hen  the  idea  of  modefty  entered  to 
make  this  reform,  the  manners  had  loft  their  in- 
nocence. 

I  have  heard  it  faid  by  men  who  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  this  fpecies  of  hofpitality,  and  whofe 
manners  were  certainly  not  very  fcrupulous^  that 

the 
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the  flighteft  attempt  which  they  had  ever  made 
to  abufe  this  reception  had  been  received  with 
violent  repulfes,  and  had  caufed  them  fometimes 
to  be  turned  out  of  bed,  and  fometimes  even  out 
of  the  houfe  ;  and  no  one  ever  told  me  that  ho 
had  ever  fucceeded  in  attempting  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  cuftom  ;  but  their  delicacy  had  not 
prevented  them  from  defiring  it,  and  would  not 
have  hindered  them  from  avowing  it. 

There  probably  may  have  been  examples  to 
the  contrary  ;  but  they  could  only  be  reckoned 
as  exceptions,  and  too  few  to  have  authorifed 
writing  travellers  to  have  played  fo  much  upon 
this  cuftom,  which,  when  it  is  confidered  at 
what  period  it  took  place,  and  with  what  in*» 
tention  it  was  eftablifhed,  is  a  credit  to  the  man-» 
ners  of  the  country,  and  to  the  times  in  which 
it  was  pradlifed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cuftom 
has  ceafed  long  ago,  fo  that  there  is  no  more 
truth  in  the  account  of  thofe  writers  who  repre- 
fent  it  to  exift  at  prefent,  than  there  is  of  juftneis 
and  goodnefs  in  their  judgment  when  they  at- 
tack the  morality  of  it,  or  pervert  the  intention. 

But  the  cuftom  which  exifts  ftill,  and  which 
may  ftiock  the  manners  of  an  European,  is  that 
of  being  admitted  to  lleep  upon  mattreftes  and 
upon  blankets  in  the  fame  chambers  where  the 
huftjand  and  wife  lleep  in  their  bed,  and  the 
'-'  ^42  children 
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children  of  the  family,  boys  and  girls,   in  theirs* 
This  cuftom  is  alfo  to  be  attributed  to  the  fcarce- 
ncfs  of  houfes,  and  their  fmallnefs,  which  is  gene- 
rally reduced  to  one  chamber,  which  renders  tbis 
pradice   neceffary  in  thofe  parts  of  the  United 
States  which  are  thinly  inhabited.     I  have  more 
than  once  found  myfelf  in  fuch  a  lodging,  when 
I  have  been  travelling  alone,  or  with  companions 
of  my  journey,  and  when  I  have  met  with  tra- 
vellers to  whom  I  was  a  flranger.     The  cham- 
bers are  very  fmall  ;  and  men  often  fleep  near  the 
bed  of  young  and  handfome  girls,   whofe  fim- 
plicity  is  not  fufficiently  alarmed  to   make  any 
change  in  their   cuftomary  night  drefs.     If  the 
ftranger  fo  lodged  has  his  flecp  retarded  or  broken 
by  the  ideas  fuggefted  by  a  iituation  to  which  he 
is  fo, little  accullomed,  it  is  neither  the  fault  nor 
intention  of  his  good  and  kind  hofts. 

As  to  the  large  towns,  and  particularly  com- 
mercial ones,  the  means  of  libertinifm  there  are 
perhaps  more  numerous  than  in  Europe,  and  I 
hear  fay  that  a  great  many  hufbands  make  ufe  of 
thefe  means.  As  in  Europe,  poverty  and  vanity 
of  drefs  are  the  determining  motive  which  lead 
the  women  into  the  paths  of  proftitution  ; — fo 
it  is  in  the  great  towns  of  America  :  and  among  , 
the  married  women,  thofe  whom  the  long  ab- 
fence   and  inattention  of  their  hufbands  leave 

without 
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without  fure  means  of  fubfiftence,  particularly 
tlie  wives  of  fcafaring-men,  are,  if  not  abfolutely 
the  only  ones,  the  rnoft  frequently  accufed  of  this 
illicit  praétice. 

I  ought  to  add  farther,  that  the  condition  of 
the  girls  who  are  kept  in  the  houfes  fet  apart  for 
proftitution,  is  viewed  by  the  lower  orders  of  the 
American  people  with  weaker  prepolTeffions  than 
in  Europe,  and  is  looked  upon  merely  in  the 
fame  manner  as  every  other  trade  :  there  are  many 
examples  of  this  defcription  of  women,  who  leave 
thofe  fituations,  place  themfelves  as  fervants,  or 
are  married,  and  make  faithful  domeftics  and 
honeft  wives.  The  municipal  police  connives  at 
this  kind  of  houfes  ;  but  if  the  neighbours  com- 
plain of  any  exterior  fcandal,  they  are  inftantly 
iliut,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  to  the  houfe  of 
corred:ion. 

'  The  Americans  marry  young,  efpecially  in  the 
country  :  the  occafion  which  the  young  men, 
who  generally  eftablilh  themfelves  very  early 
cither  in  fome  new  lands  or  in  fome  trade,  have 
for  a  wife  to  affift  them  in  their  labours,  con- 
duces to  thefe  early  marriages  as  much  as  the 
purity  of  manners. 

In  the  villages,  marriages  are  lefs  frequent  and 

not  fo  hafty,  efpecially  fmce  the  introdu<5tion  of 

luxury  renders  an  acquired  fortune  more  necef- 

Q  q  3  fary  ; 
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fary  ;  and  the  young  men  hardly  feel  the  necef* 
fity  of  loving,  with  the  projeél  of  marriage,  till 
they  have  already  fatisfied,  or  are  in  the  w^ay  of 
fatisfying,  the  more  imperious  neceffity  of  gain- 
ing money*  But  however  good  the  marriages 
may  be,  the  wife  who  dies  is  readily  replaced  by 
another.  In  the  country  fhe  is,  as  in  Europe,  a 
neceflary  friend  to  the  management  of  domeftic 
affairs — ^Ihe  is  the  foul  of  the  family.  In  town 
file  is  fo  too.  She  is  an  indifpenfable  refource 
for  domeftic  affairs,  while  her  hufband  is  engaged 
in  his  own  affairs,  as  every  one  is  in  America  ; 
Ihe  is  an  affiduous  companion,  and  a  fociety  ever 
ready  to  be  found  in  a  country  where  there  are 
no  other  but  that  of  the  family,  and  where  the 
children  foon  quit  their  paternal  abode. 

To  the  fketch  which  I  have  juft  given  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I 
could  add  fome  features  more,  but  which  would 
augment  but  little  the  knowledge  which  I  have 
tried  to  give  of  them  colleélively,  or  of  them, 
enfemhle  ;  befides,  I  am  prefted  to  finifli  this  arti- 
cle, which  appears  too  long  already. 

An  European  coming  into  the  new  world, 
and  bringing  with  him  the  need  of  the  ufage  of 
the  politer  attentions  of  that  which  he  has  quit- 
ted ;  he,  above  all,  who  brings  with  him  the 
need  of  what  we  call  in  France  the  charms  of 

fociety. 
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fociety,  which  we  know  fo  well  how  to  appreci- 
ate, of  which  we  know  how  to  participatip,  and 
which  affords  us  fo  many  moments  of  happinefs, 
— fuch  a  man  will  not  find  himfelf  fatisfied  in 
America,  and  his  recollerions  will  be  continu- 
ally fprinkling  his  life  with  melancholy.  He 
cannot,  if  his  heart  has  an  occafion  for  a  friend, 
hope  to  find  there  the  fweetnefs  of  a  confiant 
and  avowed  fricndfliip.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  have  been  hitherto  too  much  en- 
gaged in  their  refped:ive  occupations  for  the  en- 
ticements o£  polifhed  fociety,  to  be  able  to  with- 
draw their  attention  from  them  ;  they  have  not 
leifure  to  confecrate  to  friendfhip. 

Such  an  European  ought  to  have  for  a  long 
time  forgotten  Europe,  in  order  to  live  quite 
happy  in  America.  But  if  he  can  readily  lofe 
the  remembrance  of  it,  or  take  with  him  there 
the  deareft  objedls  of  his  affeélion,  he  will  lead  in 
America  a  happy  and  tranquil  life.  He  will  there 
enjoy  the  blefling  of  liberty  in  the  greateft  ex- 
tent which  it  is  poffible  to  defire  in  any  poliflied 
country.  He  will  fee  himfelf  with  an  a6live 
people,  eafy  in  their  circumftances,  and  happy. 
Every  day  will  bring  him  to  obferve  a  new  pro- 
grefs  of  this  new  country.  He  will  fee  it  every 
day  take  a  ftep  towards  that  ftrength  and  great- 
nefs  to  which  it  is  called  ;  towards  that  real  in- 
Q  q  4  dependencç 
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dependence  which  Is  for  a  nation  the  refult  of 
having  the  means  of  fatisfying  itfelf. 

Befides,  every  man  of  talents  who  fhall  go  to 
America  ;  every  fkilful  workman  ;  and  every 
man  who,  without  any  particular  talent,  fliall 
take  with  him  fufficient  courage  and  refolution 
to  labour  hard,  is  fure  to  find  there,  in  a  fliort 
time,  the  means  of  making  himfelf  independent, 
a  man  of  property,  and  foon  after  to  acquire  an 
eaiy  and  honeft  competency. 

Some  of  the  refle<5lions  with  which  I  have 
accompanied  the  account  I  have  given  in  this  laft 
part  of  my  journal,  of  the  conftitution,  of  the 
government,  of  the  laws,  of  the  commerce,  and 
of  the  manners  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
accufed  of  feverity.  What  anfwer  ought  I  to 
make  to  this  reproach,  if  it  be  laid  upon  me  ? 
It  was  my  duty  to  fay  what  I  faw  and  what  I 
thought.  I  have  fpared  no  pains  to  come  at 
the  truth,  and  to  keep  my  judgment  free  from 
the  influence  of  all  prejudice,  and  from  party 
fpirit  ;  I  am  inwardly  confcious  of  this.  Doubt- 
lefs  nothing  obliged  me  to  write  a  journal  ;  but 
nothing  could  make  me  confent,  while  I  was 
writing  it,  to  dilguife,  or  even  to  weaken  my 
opinions. 

It  is  ftill  more  probable  that  I  fhall  be  accufed 
of  having  judged  the  adual  politics  of  the  go- 
verning 
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vcrning  party  in  America  with  a  French  partia- 
lity.    I   will  not  attempt  to  exculpate  myfelf 
from  a  ftrong  attachment  to  my  country,  and  to 
all  its  interelts  ;  I  believe  I  do  not  yield  to  any 
one  in  this    fentiment,   fo  general   among  the 
French  ;  it  is  in  me,  mdependent  of  all  the  go- 
vernments which  my  nation  can  give  herfelf,  as  - 
it  is  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  which  I  have  been, 
and  of  which  I  may  fhill  be  the  vi(5lim.     But  I 
Ihould  have  reproached  myfelf  for  having  yielded 
to  be  guided  in  my  judgment  by  fentiments  for 
which  I  honour  myfelf;  I  fliould  then  have  run 
the  rifk.  of  not  feeing   the  truth  ;  and  it  is  the 
truth  after  which  I   have  been   fearching,    and 
for  the  fake  of  which  1  wrote.     I  think,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  preferved  myfelf  from   the  in- 
fluence of  national  prejudice,  and  I  hope  that  the 
majority  of  my  readers  wall  think  the  fame. 

May  America,  ftrengthened  by  all  the  advan- 
tages w^hich  nature  has  beftowed  upon  her,  and 
with  thofc  which  a  happy  concurrence  of  cir- 
cumftances  has  added  to  them,  already  rich  in 
her  own  experience,  enjoy  with  a  long  profpe- 
rity  ! 

May  the  people  of  America  employ,  without 
remiffion,  all  their  vigilance  and  all  their  firm- 
nefs  to  preferve  their  liberty  and  independence, 
which  they  have  fo  glorioufly  acquired  !   None 

of 
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of  her  citizens  wiûies  this  more  iincerely  than  I. 
In  Ihort,  may  France  and  the  United  States  draw 
clofer  the  bonds  of  alliance  and  friendfhip,  which 
it  fo  much  interefts  the  two  nations  to  ftrengthen 
and  to  invigorate  !  May  generofity  and  good 
faith  be  the  bonds  for  holding  them  together  ! 
In  poUtical,  as  in  private  life,  thefe  are  the  mofl 
ufefal  and  the  moft  honourable. 


I  add  here  a  brief  view  of  the  refemblance 
and  differences  between  the  conftitutions  of  thé 
United  States  of  North  America,  of  that  of  the 
Union,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  the  different  ftates 
which  compofe  it. 

Thefe  tables  are  the  literal  tranflation  of  thofe 
publiflied  laft  year  by  Mr.  William  Smith, 
at  that  time  member  of  congrefs  for  South 
Carolina,  at  prefent  minifter  of  the  United  States, 
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'^iif]ff  of  the  Duties  which  the  various  Articles 
uf  Merchandize  imported  into  the  United  States 
pay,  Jlme  the  \ft  of  July  1797. 


Merchandize  Imported. 

In  American 
Bottoms. 

Upon 
Foreign 
Bottoms. 

Fire-arms  and  bayonets,  not  oiher- 

10  percent  of  their 

wife  fpecified 

value 

i6| 

Philofophical  apparatus  imported 
for  the  ufe  ot  Ichools,  ^c. 

free 

fre« 

Anifeed      -                  _                  . 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

Articles   produced   or    manufac- 

tured   in    the     United    States, 

liquors  excepted 
Anchors    -                -                 - 

free 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

free 
rr 

Starch        -                  - 

15  ditto 

i6f 

Slate 

15  ditto 

i6t 

Steel           - 

100  cents  p.  quintal 

110 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  cafks  or 

in  bottles 

8  cents  per  gallon 

H 

—  upoft  the  value  of  the  bottles 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

It 

Bricks  and  tiles 

15  ditto 

i6f 

Bonnets,  hats,   and  all  kinds  of 

head-drefles 

15  ditto 

i6f 

Boots          _                   «                   - 
Buttons  of  all  kinds   - 

75  cejïts  per  pair 
15  p.  cent  of  value 

82f 

i6i 

Buckles  for  fhoes,  &c. 

15  ditto 

i6f 

Bruihes     -                 -                 - 

10  ditto 

1 1 

Coin,  or  filver 

free 

free 

Cambrick 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

It 

Stockings 

15  ditto 

i6| 

Wax,  and  fpermaceti  candles 

6  cents  per  pound 

6|- 

Wood  unwrought 

free 

free 

Wood   wrought    (except  cabinet 

wares)    - 

I2|-p.  cent  of  value 

i3i 

Brafs  cannon,    and  articles  made 

of  copper 
Coaches,  or  parts  of  coaches 

15  ditto 
20  ditto 

i6| 

22 

Cards  for  gaming      -  ^ 

25  cents  per  pack 

27f 

004 
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In  American 

^^5 

Merchandize  imported. 

0  n  :s 

Bottoms. 

Cards  for  cotton  and  wool 

50  cents  per  dozen 

55 

Cables  and  tarred  cordage 

180  cents  p.  quintal 

198 

Candles  made  of  tallow 

2  cents  per  pound 

2i 

Spikes       .                 -                 - 

I  ditto - 

Itô- 

Capers       -                  - 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

i6i 

Canes  and  whips 

10  ditto 

II 

Cinnamon,    goofeberries,     com- 

fits, &c.      -             - 

15  ditto 

16X 

Chintz,  callicoes,  muflins,  and  al! 

merchandize  ofcotton  and  wool 

in  colour 

12  ditto 

i3t 

Cocoa-nut 

2  cents  per  pound 

2|- 

Chocolate 

3  ditto  - 

0^  <> 

Cofmetics 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

16X 

Coals         -                  - 

5  cents  per  bulliel 

5i 

Colours      _                  -                  - 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

,6i 

Copper  wrought 

15  ditto 

i6| 

—  in  fheets,  pigs,  and  bars 

free 

free 

Compofition   for    the  teeth  and 

gums     -                 -                 - 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

i6i 

Coffee       - 

5  cents  per  pound 

51 

Cotton       -                 -                 - 

3  ditto  - 

3~iV 

—  manufadured  without  die  or 

colour    _                  -                  - 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

II 

CutlaiTes    and    hangers,      either 

whole  or  in  pieces 

15  ditto 

16X 

Hemp 

100  cents  p.  quintal 

no 

Leather  tanned,    and  all    manu- 

hdiures  of  leather,   or  where 

the  leather  is  the  eflential  ar- 

ticle      -                 -                 - 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

i6f 

Citrons      -                  _                  - 

15  ditto 

i6i- 

Nails         - 

2  cents  per  pound 

2^- 

Pafteboard  and  parchment 

10  p.  cent  of  value 

II 

Types  for  printing     - 

10  ditto              .    - 

II 

Dates  and  figs 

15  ditto 

i6f 

Drugs  (of  the  apothecary)  except 

thofe  ufed  in  dyeing 

15  ditto 

i6f 

Drugs  and  wood  (for  dyeing) 

frep 

free 

THE  UNITED  STATES^  CANADA,  ScC. 
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Merchandize  imported. 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


« 


o  2.  3 

3  CTQ 


Lace  and  lawns  -  -  lo  p.  cent  of  value 

Lace  for  edges,   fringes,   lacets, 

&c.  ufed  by  coach-makers,  fad- 

dlers,  êzc. 
Malt 

Cabinet  ware 

Eflences,  powder,  and  perfumery 
Fans,  whole  or  in  parts 
Tin,  wrought 

—  old         -  -  - 

Artificial  flowers,    feathers,    and 

other  ornaments  for  ladies 
Copper  wire,  &c. 


15  ditto 

10  cen/s  per  bulhel 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 

free 


Cheefe 

Fruits  of  all  kinds 

China  ware 

Furs  unwrought 

Iron  wire 

Packthread 

Gauze 

Ginger 

Girandoles,  whole  or  in  pieces    - 

Gloves  and  mittens  of  all  kinds  - 


£5  p.  cent  of  value 
ree 

7  cents  per  pound 
15  p.  cent  of  value 
15  ditto 
free 
free 

400  cents  p,  quintal 
10  p.  cent  of  value 
15  ditto 


Lace  of  gold  or  filvcr 


20  ditto 
J5  ditto 
15  ditto 
Glue  -  -  -'15  ditto 

Clothes  ready  made    -  -10  ditto 

. —  liveries,  furniture,  and  utenfils 

of  profedion,  belonging  to  per- 

fons  coming   to  refide   in   the 

United  States  -  -  free 

Oil  -  -  - 15  p.  cent  of  value 

Indigo        -  -  -12^  ccTits  per  pound 

Jewellery,  and  artificial  flones    -  15  p,  cent  of  value 
Play-things     for     children,     not 

otherways  fpecified  -'10  ditto 

Blank  books  -  - 10  ditto  •    - 


Diftilled  liquors  from  corn, 
of  the  firft  proof    - 


-  28  cents  per  gallon 


6o6 


TRAVELS  THÎIOUGH 


. 

w^ 

In  American 

c   0 

Merchandize  ii 

Tiported. 

§2.^ 

Bottoms. 

5^ 

en     "^ 

—  fécond 

. 

_ 

29  cents  p( 

îr  gallon 

3ÏTÔ 

—  third     - 

- 

- 

31  ditto 

34t'b 

—  fourth  - 

,. 

- 

34  ditto 

- 

37t 

—  fifth      - 

- 

- 

40  ditto 

- 

44 

—  fijcth     - 

' 

- 

60  ditto 

- 

55 

From  other  matters. 

■ —  firft  proof 

- 

. 

25  ditto 

- 

27^ 

—  fécond 

- 

. 

25  ditto 

- 

27e 

—  third  .  - 

- 

- 

28  ditto 

_ 

30^- 

■ — •  fourth  - 

. 

. 

32  ditto 

- 

35i 

^  fifth      - 

- 

. 

38  ditto 

.- 

41 1- 

—  fixth     - 

m 

- 

46  ditto 

- 

sot 

Liquors  diftilled   in 

the    United 

States^   imported 

in  the   fame 

veffels  in  which  th 

ey  have  been 

exported     from 

the     Uni 

ed 

States,  viz. 

■ 

From  molaiTes. 

• —  firfl:  proof 

. 

- 

13  ditto 

- 

^3 

—  fécond 

. 

- 

14  ditto 

- 

14 

—  third     - 

- 

- 

15  ditto 

- 

15 

—  fourth  - 

. 

- 

17  ditto 

- 

17 

—  fifth      - 

f. 

_ 

21  ditto 

- 

21 

—  fixth     - 

- 

- 

28  ditto 

- 

2ii 

From  matters  the  produce  of  tlie 

United  States. 

—  firft  proof 

- 

- 

7  ccfils  per 

gallon 

7 

—  fécond 

. 

- 

«  ditto 

- 

8 

—  third     - 

« 

,_ 

9  ditto 

- 

9 

—  fourth 

_ 

_ 

II  ditto 

.- 

1 1 

—  fifth 

. 

_ 

- 

13  ditto 

- 

Ï3 

_  fixth 

- 

» 

. 

18  ditto 

- 

î8 

Wool  u 

n  wrought 

- 

- 

free 

- 

free 

Wool  le 

n  yarn 

- 

T. 

225  cents  p.  quintal 

2475 

Waichc 

s  ma  clocks, 

in  whole 

or 

in  pi 

sees 

- 

- 

15  p.  ceat 

of  value 

i6i 
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Merchandize  imported. 


Merchandife  imported  direflly 
from  China,  or  from  the  Eaft 
Indies,  in  velTels  whiciî  do  not 
belong  to  the  United  States, 
(except  tea,  porcelain,  and  all 
other  articles  fubjed  to  the 
higher  duties) 

•. —  which  Ihali  be  re-exported  in 
the  fame  Ihips  in  which  they 
hare  been  imported 

-—  not  fpecifically  fpecified  in  this 
tariff      -  -  . 

Looking-glafTes 

Manufadiiresof  tin,  compofition, 
and  copper 

—  of  iron  and  fteel,  not  otherwife 
fpecified 

—  of  copper 
. —  of  lead 

—  of  cotton  and  wool,  dyed  or 
coloured 

—  ditto,  without  being  dyed  or 
coloured 

Marble,  flate,  ftones,  bricks,  tiles, 
tables,  mortars,  and  other  uten 
fils  of  marble  or  flate,  and  in 
general  all   work  in  Hone  or 
pottery 

Mace  (a  fort  of  fpicery) 

Merchandifes  of  mode 

MolafTes     - 

^lufkets  and  fire-arms,  with  bay 
onets,  whole  or  in  pieces 

—  without  bayonets,  ditto 
Muftard  in  powder     - 
Muflins  dyed,  coloured,  &c. 
. —  without  dye  or  colour 
Nutmegs 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


^  -I  »— J 
o   2.  3 

3  OQ 
en    3 


tree 

10  p.  cent  of  value 
20  ditto 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 
15  ditto 
I  cent  per  pound   - 

[2|  p.  cent,of'value 

(o  ditto 


of  value 
free 

II 

22 


loi 

II 


15  ditto 
15  ditto 
15  ditto 
4  cents  per  gallon 

15  p.  cent  in  value 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 

I2|  ditto 

10  ditto 

15  ditto 


16I 
1 6a 

4i 

i6é 
i6é 
i6| 

II 

i6| 


TRAVELS    THROUGH 


Merchandize  imported. 


Cjoldfmiths'  ware 

Oranges     -  _  - 

Olives        _  _  _ 

Porcelain  -  -  _ 

Dolls  for  children 

Gun-powder 

Powder  for  the  hair   - 

Raw  hides 

Calaminare  (lone 

Lead  and  bullets 

Paper,  painted  for  tapedry 

—  tor  writing  and  wrappery 
■ —  Urong 

Plafter  of  Paris 
Pepper      - 

Phlols,  whole  or  in  parts 
Paintings  and  engravings 
Allfpice     -  -  - 

Prunes       _  -  _ 

Naval  provificns 

Wafers      -  ^  . 

Raifms  '- 
Glauber's  fait 

ijalt  weighing  more  than  56  lbs. 
per  bufhel 

—  weighing  56  lbs.  per  bufhel  or 
lefs        - 

Saltpetre   -  -  - 

Saddles,  whole  or  in  parts 
Sattin,  and  other  filk  fluffs 
Shoes  and  pumps  of    filk,    for 
women  -  -  _ 

—  for  men  or  women 

Sabres  and  cutlaffes,  in  part  or 
whole    -  -  _ 

Soap  -  »  - 

Sulphur     - 
Sugar,  brown 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


15  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 

15  ditto 

10  ditto 

15  ditto 

tree 

free 

£  ce?7t  per  pound 

Ï5  p.  cent  of  value 

10  ditto 

15  ditto 

tree 

6  cents  per  pound 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

10  ditto 

4  cenfs  per  pound 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

free 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

15  ditto 

2Q0  cenfs  p,  quintal 

12  cenfs  for  65  lbs 

1 2  cents  per  bufhel 

free 

ID  p.  cent  of  value 

10  ditto 

25  cents  per  pair 
15  ditto 

15  p.  cent  of  value 

2  cenfs  per  pound 

free 

2  cents  per  pound 
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Merchandize  imported* 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


Sugar,  white  clayed    - 

—  powdered 

< —  all  other  refined,  and  in  pow^ 
der         *  *  _ 

—  (LinnpeugasJ 

—  in  loaves 

—  refined 

—  candy  -  -  - 
Carpets  and  matts 

Tobacco  in  powder    - 
Sail-cloth 

Tea,  China  and  Indian. 
• —  bohea   -  -  - 

- —  fouchong  and  other  black  teas 

—  hyfon  imperial 

—  other  green  teas     - 

Tea  coming  from  Europe. 

—  bohea   - 

—  fouchong,  and  other  black  teas 

—  hyfon  imperial 

—  other  green  teas     - 

Tea  coming  from  any  other  place. 
> —  bohea   -  -  - 

—  fouchong 

" —  hyfon  imperial 

—  other  green  teas     - 
Tobacco    manu  fa <^u red     (other- 
ways  than  in  powdpr) 

Glafs. 
■ —  black  bottles,    containing  a 
quart      -  -  - 

' —  in  panes  - 

—  all  other  manufadures  of  glafs 
Velvet       _  -  - 

Vol.  IV.  R  r 


,3  cents  per  pound 
-2  ditto 

r 

ii  ditto 
61  ditto 
jg  ditto 
6\  ditto 

9  ditto 

15  p.  cent  of  value 
22  cents  per  pound 

10  p.  cent  of  value 


1 2  cents  per 
18  ditto 

pound 

32  ditto 

20  ditto 

14  ditto 

21  ditto 

- 

40  ditto 

- 

24  ditto 

- 

17  ditto 

27  ditto 
50  ditto 

- 

30  ditto 

- 

I  o  cents  per  pound 


10  p.  cent  of  value 
15  ditto 
20  ditto 
10  ditto 


6io 


TRA\*ELS,  &C. 


.A 


Merchandize  imported. 


In  American 
Bottoms. 


3  ctq' 


Wine  in  barrels,  bottles,  or  other 
veflTels. 

—  from  London,  Madeira  of  the 
firft  quality 

«—  London,  or  brought  from  Ma 
deira      -  -  . 

—  other  Madeira 

—  Burgundy  and  Champagne 
-—  Sherry 

—  Saint  Lucar 
■ —  Lifbon  and  Oporto 

—  'TenerifF,  Royal  and  Malaga  - 
The  duties  upon  all  other  wines 

ought  not  to  exceed  30  cents  per 
gallon  in  American  vefTels,  and 
33  cefifs  in  foreign  veflTels  ;  nor 
to  be  lefs  than  ten  cents  in  Arne 
rican  vefTels,  and  eleven  in  fo 
reign  vefTels 
Upon  the  value  of  the  bottles 
All   forts  of  fruits  preferved  in 

vinegar  - 
All  other  merchandife  not  other 
wife  fpecified 


5  cents  per  gallon 

49  ditto 
40  ditto 
40  ditto 
33  ditto 
30  ditto 
25  ditto 
20  ditto 


40  p.  cent  of  value 
10  ditto 

15  ditto 

-1 10  ditto 


6i| 

44 

44 

3  Star 

33 

22 


44 
II 

IÎ 


FINIS. 


INDEX 

TO  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


A. 

ADAMS,  John,  declared  Prefident  of  the  United  States,  362. 
Agriculture,  ftate  of,  near  Philadelphia,  102  ;  at  German- 
town,  116;  at  Quakerftown,  125. 
An:iboy,  in  the  ftate  of  Jerfey,  189;   one  of  the  bed  ports  in  the 

United  States,  ib.  ;   value  of  its  exports,  190- 
Americans,  drunkennefs  the  moft  common  vice  of  the  inferior, 
577  ;   fondnefs   of  riches  the  prevalent   chafa6leriftlc   of  the, 
579  ;  few  natives  in  domeftic  fer  vice,  583. 
Animals,  wild,  Ids  fierce  than  in  other  parts  of  the  globe,  586;" 

B. 

Belvidere,  account  of,  16I;  its  houfes,  ib.  ;  fituatlon,  162;  price 

of  land,  lb. 
Bethlehem,  town  of,  133  ;  its  population,  ib.  ;  all  Moravians,  ib, 
Bradford,  William,  Attorney-general  of  Pennfylvania,  44. 
Burlington,  town  of,  l76  ;  a  fmall  port,  191. 
Burr,  Colonel,  his  frieudfliip  for  the  Author,  245. 

c. 

Chatham,,  village  of,  173. 

Chefnut  Hill,  account  of  the  village  of,  120. 

Chew,  Benjamin,  at  Phdadelphia,  Author's  refpe6l  for,  and  his 
family,  105  ;  his  houfe  at  Germantown  the  feat  of  an  import- 
ant aétion  in  1777,   117. 

Chrifiianbrown  Farm,  account  of,  154  ;  its  produce,  ib. 

Clement's  Tavern,  account  of,  121  ;  the  boundary  of  the  counties 
çf  Montgomery  and  Bucks,  ib. 

R  r  3  Clinton 


INDEX. 

Clinton,  General,  formerly  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 

charaéler  of,  245. 
Cunow,  Mr.  a  member  of  the  direélofy  of  the  Unity,  152;  cha- 

r after  of,  ib. 

D. 
Dallas,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  publilhed  a 

code  of  its  laws,  I9. 
Delaware  River,  168  ;  the  boundary  of  the  States  of  New  Jerfey, 

and  Pennfylvania,   ib.;  accoimt  of  its  banks,  15p. 
Dollar,  value  of,  in  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  1/1  ;  Jerfey,   ib.  ; 

New  York,  ib. 
Drayton,  Mr.  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Reprefentatives  of  Con- 

grefs,  Ifô. 

E. 
Eaflon,  city  of,  capital  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  lb6  ;  its 

fituation,  ib.  ;   extent,   ib.  ;    houles,  157;    inhabitants  moftly 

Germans,    ib.  ;    coniiderable  trade  in    corn,   ib.;  mills,   ib.  ; 

fhipping,  158. 
Eddy,  Thomas,  of  New  York,  chara6ter  of,  241. 
Elfworth,  Mr.  Chief  Juftice  of  the  United  States,  364. 
Ernheim,  Mr.  a  Moravian,  Bifliop  of  Bethlehem,  131). 

F. 

Faubonne,  M.  de,  account  of,  589- 

Flanders,  tounlhip  of,  170;  its  churches,  ib. 

Fortifications,  of  the  United  States,  account  of  the,  508  ;  where 

fituated,  ib. 
Franklin,  Dodlor  Benjamin,  his  patriotic  fpeech  on  the  adoption 

of  the  conftitution,  239,  290, 

G. 

Galatin,  Mr.  his  opinion  on  the  finances  of  the  United  States, 

396,  397. 
Genet,  M.  recalled  by  France,  325. 
Germantown,  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  defcription  of  the 

village   of,    II6  ;   its  extent,  ib.  ;  culture  of  lands,  ib.  ;  inha- 

bit-ants  chiefly  Germans,  117;  manufadtoiie?,  ib.  ;  church  and 

fchools,  ib. 

Gnadenthal 


INDEX. 

Gnadenthal  Farm,  account  of,  154  ;   its  produce,  ib. 
Governor's  liland,   account   of  its  fortifications,   230;  expence 

of,  ib. 
Granite,  very  common  near  Pate rfon,  193. 

H. 

Hacketftown,  defcription  of  the  village  of,  l6à  ;  its  produce, 
166  ;  iron  forges,  ib. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  a  tederalift  and  eminent  barrifter  at  New  York, 
chàraéler  of,  245. 

HeiTian  fly,  great  damage  done  by  the,  in  the  State  of  Jerfey, 
1 70. 

Hope,  Major,  at  Belvidere,  account  of  his  eftate,  1 63  ;  formerly 
proprietor  of  all  the  lands  near  there,  ib.  ;  price  of  his  pur- 
chafe,  ib. 

Hudfon,  Henr)',  firll:  difcovered  Long  Ifland,  195. 

I. 

Jefferfon,  Thomas,  declared  Vice  Prefident  of  the  L^nited  States, 

362. 
Jerfey,  State  of,    hiftoricai  account  of  the,    1/5,    176,    177;  its 

conftitution  and  laws,    177   to   184;  taxes,    184  to    187;  ex- 

pences  of  government,  187  ;  public  debt,  ib.  ;   population,  ib.  ; 

extent,  183  ;  education,  ib.  ;   ch  a  radier  of  its  inhabitants,  139; 

freedom  of  religion,  ib.  ;  commerce,  189,  I90  ;  exports,  I9I, 

K. 

Kofciofko,  General,  employed  in  the  army  of  General  Gates,  at 
Saratoga,  247;  Author's  opinion  of,  and  refpedl  for,  248. 

L. 

Labour,  price  of,  at  Philadelphia,  101;  near  Germantown,  119; 
near  Eafion,  158  ;   at  Hacketftown,  166. 

Land,  price  of,  at  Germantown,  11  j  ;  at  Springhoufe,  121  ;  at 
Quakerftown,  125;  between  B;;thlehem  and  Eafton,  156;  at 
Ealton,  153;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belvidere,  162  ;' at 
Hacketftown,  I66;  at  Morriftown,  172;  at  Chatham,  174. 

■  ,  produce  of,  at  Philadelphia,  102;  at  Gnadenthal,  154;  at 
R  r  3  Chriftianbrowo 


INDEX. 

Chriftianbrown,  ib.  ;  near  Hacketftovvn,  166;  at  Morriftowr.ji 
-  172. 
Larasner,  Richard,  diftributor  of  the  relief  at  New  York  to  the 

colonics  of  St.  Domingo,  238. 
Lehigh  Mountains,  account  of,  126. 
Livingfton,  Edmund,  one  of  the  moil  enlightened  and  eloquent 

members  of  the  oppolition  in  Congrefs,  246. 
Long  Ifland,  account  of,  243  ;  its  extent  and  population,  ib. 
Lowns,  Caleb,  of  Philadelphia,  charadler  of,  43,  44. 

M.   '   ' 

Mafîachufetts,  infurreâ;ion  in  the  State  of,  on  account  of  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  5L8, 

Mintfmill,  account  of,  16d. 

Montgomery,  General,  killed  at  the  iiege  of  Quebec,  231  ;  a  mo- 
nument eredtcd  to  his  memory  at  St.  Paul's  Church  in  New- 
York,  ib. 

Moravians,  their  origin,  127  ;  fettled  in  the  diftriél  of  '  Bethlehem 
in  1741,  ib.;  their  numbers,  ib.  ;  details  refpeéling  them,  127 
to  130;  in  1762  change  the  fyftem  of  the  conftitution,  130; 
picfcnt   ordinances,   ib.  ;   government   of  the  focietj',    130  to 

'  •  133  ;  revenues,  135  ;  an  oligarchical  republic,  137  ;  pay  of  their 
bifhops,    139»    140;  fphools,  143;  religion,    144;   their   mar- 
riages,   145   to  150;  pradlice  of   worfhip,  151  •   all  Germans, 
■  or  defcendants  of  Germans,  ib. 

Morriftown,  the  capital  of  Morris  county,  171  ;  defcription  of  the 
village  of,  172  ;  its  houles,  ib.;  court  of  jufiice,  ib.  ;  churehes, 
ib.  ;  a  fociety  for  the  encouragement  of  Agriculture,  ib.  ;  a 
library,  ib. 

^lufkinigunk  Creek,  168. 

N.     ' 

Nazareth,  a  Moravian  fociety,  account  of,  163  ;  its  population, 
ib.  ;  an  academy,  ib.  ;   its  lituation,  15  i. 

New  Jerfey,  vide  Jerfej'. 

New  \ork,  State  of,  I04  ;  its  hiftory,  194,  195,  196  ;  its  pre- 
lent  conftitution,  formed  in  1777,  I96  to  201  ;  taxes,  201  to 
205;  civil  law,  206  to  209;  criminal  law,  209  to2l  1  ;  fchools, 
211  to  2.14;  flavery,  214  to  218;  militia,  219,  220,  221  ; 

finances. 


INDEX. 

ïinaiiccs,  221  ;  public  debt,  222;  trade  and  commerce,  222  to 
22S;  exports,  22ij;  dercription  of  the  city,  and  its  population, 
227  to  229  ;  its  lituation,  228  ;  places  of  worfhip,  2.51  ;  mar- 
kets, 232;  hofpitals  and  public  charities,  233  to  2;?7  ;  relief 
granted  to  the  colonifts  from  St.  Domingo,  237  ;  banks,  239  » 
capitals  and  dividends,  ib.  ;  prifons,  239  to  242;  defcription 
of  the  country  around,  24'2,  213  ;  manners  of  its  inhabitants, 
2ti  ;  their  political  opinions,  ib. 

Nicklin,  Mr.  defcription  of  his  villa,  1 14  ;  price  of  its  purchafe, 
115;  his  charaéler  as  a  merchant,  472. 

Niemcewiez,  friend  of  the  great  Kofciolko,  wounded  in  the  afFaic 
at  Saratoga,  248  ;   his  charadler,  ib. 

Northampton,  populatiori  of  the  county  of,  156. 

O. 

O^k,  price  of,  at  Germantown,  120  ;   at  Springhbufe,  121, 

OpolTum,  defcription  of  an,  l(i". 

Oxen,  price  of,  the  pair,  at  Clement's  Tr.vern,  121. 

Oxford  Forge,  l6b. 

P. 

PalTaik  River,  defcription  of,  191,  192. 

Paterion,  William,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  fupreme  court  of  the 
L'nited  States,  192  ;  his  charaélcr,  ib. 

Paterfon,  town  of,  192;  contains  a  variety  of  machinery,  all  in 
decay,  ib.  ;  a  lottery  granted  to  aliift  it,  but  without  fijc- 
cefs,  ib. 

Peale,  Mr.  account  of  his  mufeum  of  minerals  and  animals  of 
North  America,  107- 

Fenn,  William,  his  patent,  2,  3  ;  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  4  ;  treats  with  the  natives,  ib.  ;  wifdom  of  his  ad- 
mlniftration,  5  ;  frames  the  conftltution  of  1GB2,  6  ;  again  ii\ 
1683,  7  ;  a  difpute  with  Lord  Baltimore,  and  returns  to  Eng- 
land, rb.  ;  arrives  in  1699»  ^ntl  relumes  his  government,  8; 
in  1701,  fixes  the  conllitution  till  the  revolution,  8.;  died  in 
1718,  ib. 

Pennfylvania,  State  of,   its  origin,    1  to  9;  conftltution  after  the 

revolution,  9  to  12;  number  of  reprefentatives  in   1739}  10; 

prelent  conllitution  of  1790,  and  its  qualifications,  12  to  14  ; 
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'  courts  of  judicature,  15,  16;  laws  in  general,  18,  19;  code  of 
civil  laws,  19to27j  criminal  laws  and  priions,  28,  29,  30; 
labour  and  management  of  prifoners,  31  to  42  ;  priions  fubjeét 
to  a  committee,  43;  of  v/ horn  conftituted,  ib.  ;  table  of  num- 
bers and  clafTes  of  convidls,  43  ;  obfervations  thereon,  49,  aO  ; 
police  laws,  51  to  54;  military  laws,  54,  bo,  b6  ;  the  ftate 
contains  twenty-three  couiities,  56"  ;  numbers  of  the  militia, 
ib.;  laws  relative  to  the  adminlftration,  57  to  60;  relative  to 
finance,  60  to  66  ;  refpefting  the  ftate  of  public  lands,  66  to 
74  ;  commerce  of  Pennlylvania,  74. 

Philadelphia,  city  of,  its  foundation,  5  ;  its  population  in  1684, 
and  168Ô,  ib.;  its  freedom  of  religion,  ib.  ;  commerce,  75; 
exports,  76  to  80  ;  to  where  exported,  and  value,  81  ;  duties 
paid  at  the  cuftom-houfe,  82;  account  of  A^efîels  arrived  and 
failed  from  the  port  of,  83;  prices  of  freight,  84;  rates  of  in- 
furance,  85,  S6  ;  price  of  ftiip-building,  87;  the  moft  conn- 
derable  port  in  the  United  States,  ib.  ;  its  banks,  88  to  90  ; 
capitals  and  dividends,  ib.  ;  defcrlption  of  the  city,  its  hofpi-^ 
tals,  markets,  &c.  91  to  99  ;  its  taxes,  99  ;  price  of  labour, 
101  ;  of  houfe-rent,  ib.  ;  of  land,  102;  its  produce,  103  ; 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  and  araufements,  103  to  110; 
places  of  public  woriliip,  UO  ;  fchools,  ib.  ;  Author  quits 
Fhila-lelphia,  114;  account  of  the  return  of  its  militia  froirv 
■Rttfburg,  522,  523,  024. 

Pifqueli  Creek,  account  of,  159  ;   its  falls  and  rapids,  160. 

Pittfourg,  feven  rows  of  townlhips  near,  ordered  for  fale  by  Coa- 
grefs,  435  ;   quantity  and  price  of,  per  acre,  496. 

Q. 

Quakers,  Author's  high  opinion  of,  683  to  586. 
Qual:erfcown,  account  of  the  village  of,  123  ;  its  popuia,tion,  ib,  ; 
produce,  ib.  ;  price  of  land,  125;   cultivation,  ib. 


Rariton  River,  169, 

Reynhard,   Mr.   a  tavern-keeper,  169',  account  of  his  farm,  anu 

price  of  purchafe,  ib.  ;  culture  of  his  land,  170. 
p.ochefoucault,  M,  de  la,  character  of.  111,  112. 
Ruih,  Do'^or,  of  Philadelphia,  charadlev  of,  S6, 

Sçdgewickj 
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S. 

Sedgewick,  Mr.  Commiflîoner  of  the  Senate,  359. 

Ship-building,  price  of,  at  Philadelphia,  87. 

Shippen,  Edward,  and  other  ,  re-.eived   a  grant  from  William 

Penn,  in  1701,  of  the  counties  of  Newcaftle,  Kent,  and  Suflex, 

which  now  form  the  State  of  Delaware,  8. 
Smith,  William,  Minifter  of  the  United  States,  602;  his  tariff 

of  duties  payable  on  imports,  603. 
Springs,  mineral,  near  Hacketftown,  166. 
Suffexi  population  of  the  county  of,  169» 

T. 

Taxes,  account  of  the,  in  the  State  of  Pennfylvania,  62  ;  at  Phi.» 

Udelphia,  99  ;  at  Bethlehem.  133,  134. 
Trees,  fpecies  of,  near  Belvidere,  164. 

U. 

United  States,  fituation  of,  previous  to  the  year  1 797»  250  to  252  ; 
its  conftitution,  253  to  275  ;  Hate  of  parties  at  the  time  of  pro- 
polini^  the  new  conftitution  to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia, 
and  debates  in  the  convention,  275  to  283  ;  debates  in  the  con- 
vention of  the  feveral  ftates  on  the  adoption  of  the  conftitu- 
tion, 292  to  302  ;  table  of  the  periods  when  the  feveral  United 
States  accepted  of  it,  and  how  it  pafîèd  in  the  different  conven- 
tions, 303  ;  new  articles  propofed  to  be  adtled  to  the  conftitu- 
tion, andfubmitted  to  the  ftates,  304  to  307;  general  obferva- 
tions  on  the  conftitution,  308  to  318  ;  ftate  of  parties  from  the 
adoption  of  the  conftitution  to  the  prefent  period,  318  to  346  j 
hew  ftates  added  lince,  346  to  348  ;  eleétion  of  preftdent  and 
vice  prelldent,  348  ;  laws  relative  to  the  eleélion,  350  to  355  ; 
ftates  in  which  the  elecftors  for  prefident  and  vice  prefident  arc 
named  by  the  people,  356;  and  by  the  legiflature,  ib.  ;  re- 
marks on  the  fame,  356,  357  ;  fummary  account  of  the  choice 
of  prefident  and  vice-prefident,  358  to  865  ;  ceremony  of,  364; 
departments  of  the  executive  power  in  the  government,  366; 
its  judicature,  367  to  3  70  ;  criminal  jurifprudence,  370  to 
373  ;  civil  jurifprudence,  373  to  375  ;  departments  of  ftate, 
37Ô  to  383  ;  finances,  their  hiftory  and  fituation,  384  to  399  ; 
■  public  debt,  400  ;  banks,  401  to  403  ;  Author's  opinion  of, 

403 
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(403  to  407  ;  ftatement  of  their  affairs,  408  ;  dividends  and 
prices  of  funds,  409;  table  of  tonnage,  410,  411  ;  its  duties 
and  drawbacks  in  general,  412,413;  duties  and  brawbacks 
on  wines  and  fpirits,  418  ;  on  various  articles,  419  to  422  ; 
taxes,  422  to  426;  their  produce,  426,  427  ;  new  duties,  429 
to  433  ;  Author's  remarks  thereon,  433  to  436;  value  of  ex- 
ports to  England,  43  7  ;  imports,  438  ;  remarks  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  Uijited  States,  439  to  446  ;  amount  of  the  ex- 
ports in  general,  446  to  453  ;  hlftory  of  the  rapid  increafe  of 
its  trade,  455  to  460  ;  remarks  thereon,  460  to  477  ;  dealings 
in  land,  478  to  497;  numbers  of  emigrants  who  pals  the  Al- 
leghany Mountains  annually,  ib.  ;  military  eftablifhment,  498  ; 
of  what  it  confifts,  499  ;  pay  of,  500  to  502;  pay  of  the  mili- 
tia and  cavalry,  504,  505  ;  militia  badly  provided  with  arms, 
606  ;  fortifications,  507,  508  ;  fums  railed  for  building  frigates 
^gainll  the  State  of  Algiers,  509,  510  ;  enormous  ëxpencc  of, 
51 1  ;  make  a  prefent  of  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate  to  the  Dey  of 
Algiers,  512  ;  its  coll,  ib.  ;  expences  of  the  war  department, 
513,  614  ;  laws,  refpetling  their  connexions  with  the  Indians, 
624  to  529  ;  their  trade  with  them  and  capital  employed,  630  ; 
civilization  of  the  neighbouring  Indians,  531  ;  remarks  thereon, 
632  to  636  ;  naturalization  in  the  United  States,  636  to  639  ; 
enumeration  and  population,  540  to  543  ;  extent  of  their  ter- 
ritory, 543,  644;  their  coin  and  divihon  of  monies,  546  to 
648  ;  quantity  coined  and  of  what  defcription,  549,  650  ; 
dimate,  551  ;  its  effect  on  the  conftitution,  553  ;  difeafes,  554, 
655  ;  its  vegetable  kingdom,  658  ;  birds,  559  ;  charadler  of  its 
inhabitants,  560  ;  common  traits  of  charaéter,  661  ;  obferva- 
tions  on  the  culture  of  letters,  662,  563  ;  education,  664  to 
671;  learned  focieties,  574  ;  medical  ibcicties,  ib.  ;  freedom  of 
religion,  531  ;  charitable  focieties,  682,  683  ;  Englilh  cuftoms 
and  fafhions  prevalent,  589  ;  their  amulements  and  entertain- 
ments, 599  ;  manners  and  cuftoms,  69 1  to  698  ;  obfervations 
by  the  Author,  698  to  602  ;  tariiî'  of  duties  payable  on  impor- 
tation into  the  United  States,  603. 

W. 

Walhington,  George,  announces  his  refolution  of  retiring  fronv, 
the  prelidency,  35S. 


NEW  AND  INTERESTING  BOOKS, 

Jujl  PuhVtJhedby  R.  Phillips,  .V0.7  i,  5/,  Pauls  Church-Tard. 

-     I.  In  one  very  large  Volume  Odavo,  Price  Half  a  Guinea, 

THE    UNIVERSzVL,    BIOGRAPHICAL,    AND 
HISTORICAL  DICTIOISARY 

Of  all  Ages  and  Countries,  and  containing  FIVE  HUNDPx.ED 
more  Names  than  are  contained  in  the  General  Bioj^raphical  Dicli- 
onary  in  fixteen  Volumes,  or  in  any  other  Biographical  Work 
extant  in  any  Language. 

By  JOHN  WATKIN3,  LL.  D. 

IL    In  two  elegant  Volumes,  foolfcap  8vo.  price  9s.  in  boards, 

(Embellixl.al  with  Two  Vignette  Titles,  and  with   Fac  Similes  of 

the  Hand-writings  01  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Waipole) 

WALPOLIANA, 

Confiiting  of  Bon  Mots,  Apothegms,  Obfervations  on  Life  and  Li- 
terature, with  Extracls  from  Original  Letters  of  the  late 
HORACE  WALPOLE,  EARL  of  ORFORD. 
Thefe  Volumes  are  the  Produdion  of  a   Gentleman  for  many 
years  iu  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Waipole.     The  articles  are 
none  of  them  felected  from  publiihed  Works,  but  are  partly  drawn 
'jp  from  a  Colleélion  of  Bon  Mots,  &c     in  his  own  hand-writing; 
partly  from  Anecdotes  written  down  with   his  approbation,   alter 
long  convcrfstions,    in    which  he  wou'd  difplay  tiiofe  treafures  of 
Anecdote  with  which  his  Rsnk,  Wit  and  Opportunities  had  reple- 
nifhed  his  memory  ;   and  partly  from   his  original  Letters  to  the 
Compiler,  on  Subjeéls  of  Tafte  and  Literature. 

Prefixed  is  a  Life  of  the  Eari  of  Orford. 


HI.    In  one  large  VolumeOftavo,  (embelliflied  with  Thirty  outline 
Portraits)   Price  8s.  6d.  in  Boards, 

PUBLIC  CHAPvACTERS  of  1799-iSOO  ; 

Confifting  of  authentic  and  circumftantial  BIOGRAPHICAL 
MEMOIRS  ot  SIXTY  of  the  molt  diftinguifhed  and  remarkable. 
LIVING  PERSONAGES,  Natives  of  Great  Britain  and  Irehmd  ; 
and  being  the  Second  Volume  of  the  Work  which  has  already  been 
honoured  with  univerfal  approbation. 

Alfo  the  former  Volume  for  1798-9  ;  containing  eighty  Memoirs. 
IV.     The  firfl  Volume  of 

THE    NECROLOGY. 

Confifting  of  Memoirs  of  the  Dii'iinguiflied  Perfons  who  died  in 
every  Part  of  the  World  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Years  1797  and 
1798,  of  various  x'\rticles of  negledted  Biography,  &c.  &c.  Price  los. 


Ne-uu  and  interejîtng  Booh  pubîïjhzd  hy  R.  PHltllPS. 

V.     A  NOVEL,  intituled,  ROMULUS  ; 

OR, 

A  TALE  OF  ANCIENT  TIMES. 

Tranflation  from    the  German  of  AUGUSTUS    LAFON- 
TAINE,  the  moft  efleemed  of  the  German  Novelifts. 

By  the  Rev.  P.  ^WILL, 

Minifter  of  the  German  Congregation,  in  the  Savoy. 
In  Two  Volumes  duodecimo.     Frice  Eight  Shillings  in  boards. 


VI.  Volume  I.    Price  los.  in  Boirds,  of 

THE  MEDICAL  AND  PHYSICAL  JOURNAL, 

Containing  the  eailieft  inform.ation  on  Subjects  of  Medicine, 
Surgery,  Chemifriy,  Pharmacy,  &c.  &:c.  with  original  Correfpon» 
dence  from  the  moft  eminent  Fraftitioners  in  Great  Britain  ; 

Uader  the  general  Superinte ndance  of 

DR.  BRADLEY, 

Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians,  London;  Phyfician  to 
the  Weftminfter  Hofpitai,  and  to  the  Afylum  for  Female  Or- 
phans, Lecturer  on  thç  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c. 

,Of  whom  may  be  had, 
The  6th,   7th,  8th,  and  9th  Numbers,  publiflied  on  the  ift  of 
Auguft,  September,  October,  and  November,  Price  2s.  each.     Onç 
Number  is  regularly  publiflied  on  the  firft  of  every  Month. 

VIL     A  NEW  AND  VALUABLE  SCHOOL-BOOK, 
Price  4s.  6d.  bound, 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  for  the  Ufe  of  Schools  ; 

Founded  on  the  Linnaean  Arrangement  of  Animals;   with  popu-« 
iar  defcriptions  in  the  manner  of  Goldfmith  and  Buffon. 

lUuftrated  by    Forty-fix    accurate   Engravings,  reprefenting   One 
Hundred  and  Fifty  of  the  moft  curious  Objeds. 

By   WILLIAI\(r    MAVOR,   LL.    D. 

Vicar  of  Hurling,  Berkihire,  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries, 
and  Author  of  the  Britifli  Nepos,  «See.  &:c. 

"  Natural  Hiftory  is  a  fludy  particularly  fuiied  to  Children  ;  it 
cultivates  their  talents  for  obfervation,  applies  to  objefts  within 
their  reach,  and  to  obje6Vs  which  are  every  day  interefting  to 
them."  Ldgeworth  on  Praêlicai  Education, 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Buffon,  wirti  all  his  excellencies,  is 
abfolutely  ir'a-imiiiible  into  the  library  of  a  young  Lady,  both  on 
account  of  iiis  irr-rnodefty  and  his  impiety.  Goldfmith's  Hiflory 
ot  Animated  Nature  has  many  references  to  a  divuie  Author.  It 
is  to  Dc  ivi^ied  that  fomc  r.ei Ton  would  puhlifh  a  new  Edition  of 
this  Work  purified  from  the  indelicate  and  ofFenfive  part'.." 

Mi/i  MoKii's  Stri^ures  on  Female  Educaiio!;. 


Vtnu  and  ïntei-eftin^  IBotih  puhViflied  hy  R.  PHILLIPS. 

VIII.  A  Second  Edition,  revifedand  correéled,  price  4s.  6d.  bound, 
with  the  ufual  allowance  to  Schools,  embelliflied  with  a  beautiful 
Frontifpiece  and  with  Portraits, 

THE  BRITISH  NEPOS  ;   or.  Youth's  Mirror  : 

Being  feleél  Lives  of  illuftrious  Britons,  who  have  been  difl:in- 
guillied  by  their  virtues,  talents,  or  remarkable  progrefs  in  life, 
with  incidental  and  praftical  refleclions.  Written  pin-pofely  for 
the  ufe  of  Schools,  and  carefully  adapted  to  the  fituations  and 
capacities  of  Youth. 

By  WILLIAM  MAVOR,  LL.  D. 
Vicar  of  Hurley,  Berkfhire,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries. 

The  foUo'Tuing  Critical  Ai^frobations  cannot  fail  tofatisfy  Parents 

and   Tutors  nf  the   Propriety  of  placing   Dr.   Mavor's  Britijl:)  Nepos 

in  the  hands  of  their  refpefiive  Child,  en  and  Pupils. 

"  In  prefenting  this  work  to  the  Public,  Dr.  Mavor  has  made  a 
valuable  and  much  wanted  addition  to  the  School  library.  To 
Britifli  Hiftory,  Chronology,  and  Biography,  the  attention  of 
Britifti  Youth  ought  to  be  awakened  ;  and  while  we  give  Dr. 
Mavor  the  praife  and  credit  which  are  due  to  him  for  this  agreeable 
Biographical  Manual,  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  Maftersof 
ail  our  refpecflable  Schools.  It  is,pleafingly  written,  and  the  reflec- 
tions interfperfed  are  calculated  to  infpirea  love  of  pure  and  gene- 
rous principles.  Embracing  the  moft  eventful  and  important  pe- 
riods of  Englifh  Story,  this  rich  variety  of  biographical  matter 
muft  prove  acceptable  to  young  readers,  and  to  fuch  as  thirll;  for 
knowledge.  The  example  of  the  good  and  wife  has  always  been 
confidered  as  conducive  to  virtue,  and  Dr.  Mavor's  mode  of  lludy- 
ing  biography  muft  give  it  peculiar  efficacy." 

Monthly  Revieiv,  June^ 

"The  Biography  of  illuftrious  men  deferves  a  more  diftinguiftied 
rank  than  it  has  hitherto  occupied  in  the  lyftem  of  Britifh  educa- 
tion. We  think  Dr.  Mavor's  Nepos  has  many  advantages  to  re- 
commend it  to  extenfive  circulation.  It  is  compendious,  and  in- 
cludes thufe  prominent  charaders  of  Britifh  excellence  with  which 
it  is  chiefly  det'irable  for  our  Youth  to  be  acquainted.  The  ftyle  ia 
-which  the  Lives  are  written  may  juftly  be  commended." 

Critical  Re-vie-unt  April. 

From  the  plan  and  execution  of  this  work,  lam  warranted  iri 
giving  it  a  ftrong  recommendation,  as  being  moft  admirably  cal- 
culated to  cheiifh  the  beft  and  moft  tried  principles  in  young 
minds.  The  perfons  whofe  memoirs  this  judicious  Biographer  has 
lelefted  for  the  improvement  and  entertainment  of  Young  Perfons, 
are  thofe  who  have  filled  up  the  moft  important  ftations  in  So- 
ciety, with  the  greateft  glory  to  themfelves  and  advantage  to  the 
State.  The  aftions  of  thefe  great  men  are  told  in  a  plain  and 
pleafkig  manner,  and,  what  is  no  fmall  diiïiculty  in  a  v^'oi  k  ndapted 
forjuvenile  capacities,  the  incidental  reflexions  fuggefted  by  par- 
ticular circumftances  or  traits  of  character,  are  fo  naturally  made, 
that  the  reader  cannot  but  fee!  the  effcdt  of  the  example,  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  pleafure  excited  by  the  ftory." 

Chriftian  Spedator,  No.  IX. 


A'fw  and intereft'ing  Booh  puhhjlied  by  R.  PHILLIPS. 

IX.   An  AUTHENTIC  NARRATIVE  of  the  JOURNEY  of 
the  DUTCH  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  to  the  COURT  of 
the  EMPEROR  of  CHINA,  in  the  years  1794-5   (fiibfequent  to 
that  of  the  Earl  of  Macartney)  by   A.  E.  VAN  BRAAM. 
In  two  Volumes  oftavo. 

Critical  ^approbations  of  this  I'Forh. 
"  The  prefetit  narrative  of  the  recent  Dutch  eri-ibafly  to  China 
bears  evident  indications  of  veracity,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  literary  flock  of  writings  in  this  clafs.  M.  Van  Braarn,  as 
the  fécond  perfonage  in  that  million,  had  better  opportunities  of 
making  obfervations  tlian  thofe  of  inferior  rank  who  were  attached 
to  it  :  the  French  Editor  would  have  this  account  considered  as 
demi-official;  a  claim  to  which,  probably,  there  will  be  no  excep- 
tion. Van  Braham  was,  for  the  fpace  of  fix  and  thirty  years,  per- 
fonally  acquainted  with  China  ;  and  had  made  frequent  enquiries 
of  well-informed  men  concerning  the  hiftory,  manners,  and  parti- 
culars of  their  native  land,  before  the  opportunity  of  travelling 
through  that  empire  prefentcd  itfelf.  He  was  thus  enabled  princi- 
pally to  fix  his  attention  on  fuch  objects  as  were  really  curious,  or 
imperfeélly  known  in  Europe  ;  and  this  work  accordingly  throws 
much  light  on  a  variety  of  veryinterefting  fubjefts." 

Monthly  Revie^w,  March. 

"  The  work  before  us  is  highly  interefling  in  refpeél  to  the 
agriculture  and  manual  arts  of  the  Chinefe,  foi^  both  of  which  fub- 
jefts  the  author  feems  to  have  a  tafte.  He  is  alfo  anxious  to  de- 
fcribe  every  thing  that  tends  to  the  extenfion  of  the  commerce  or 
manufaftures  of  that  great  empire.  The  imagination  of  the  author 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  mifled  by  the  romantic  defcriptions 
of  his  predecelTors  :  on  the  contrary,  his  information  frequently 
afhimes  the  appearance  of  a  contradictory  intrufion  upon  their  re- 
veries, and  diliblves  the  fpell  of  their  enchantments.  The  tranfla- 
tion  fecms  to  be  executed  with  more  than  ufual  attention/' 

Analytical  Re'vieiu,  February. 

X.  BIOGRAPHICAL  MEMOIRS  of  TV/0  HUNDRED 
of  the  FOUNDERS  of  the  FRENCH  REPUBLIC,  and  of  otljer 
Perfons  the  moft  diftinguiQied  in  the  Progrefs  of  the  Revolution, 

A  new  Edition,  correfted  and  revifed,  in  two  Volumes  duode- 
cinjo.     Price  10s.  in  Boards. 


XI.  TFIE  MONTHLY  FASHIONS  of  LONDON  and 
PARIS  ;  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  falhionable  DrefTes  in  every 
Number.     Price  is.  6d.  per  Month. 
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MANNER  OF  ELECTING  THE  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  IN  EACH  STATE. 


STATES. 

SENATORS. 

RF.rRESF.NTA-T'UES. 

Their  Distribution  and  Number. 

Conditions  or  their  Election. 

Nlw  lUVipsHiaE. 

By  the  fcparatc  refolution  of  the  two  houfcs;  the  votes  taken 
hy  ballot. 

Four  members.     Chofcn  in  the  ftate  in  general. 

1  here  muft  be  an  aliloKite  majority  in  the  Hill  place,  other- 
wile  a  lift  IS  made  ot  lliofe  vvho  have  the  moll  votes,  amouni- 
•"?  '."  ''""''!'^  ''■<=  me'n'wrs  to  be  chofcn  ;  the  plurality  of  thi« 
lift  IS  fufhcent  to  decide.  If  two  have  an  equal  nimber  of 
votes  the  governor  has  a  cafting  vote.         |t. 

MassachusettsM 

By  the  fcparate  refolution  of  the  two  houfes,  each  houfe 
having  a  negative  upon  the  propolition  of  the  other.     The 
votes  taken  by  ballot. 

By  the  diftrid  ;  in  which  they  ought  to  relide.     'I'he  llatc  is 
divided  into  as  many  diflrids  as  members,  and  ought  to  furnifli 
fourteen  of  thcni. 

X  The  majority  is  nececcHary,  .ind  after  one  trial  the  cleftor» 
chonle  from  among  the  candidates  him  who  has  the  moft  votes. 

Connecticut. 

B3'  the  diftindt  vote  of  each  houfe  taken  by  ballot. 

Seven  members  taken  from  a  preliminary  nomiçatian  of  dou- 
ble the  number  made  by  the  people. 

Nomination,  and  the  majority  of  votes. 

Rhode  Island. 

By  the  ballot  of  the  two  houfes  aiTembled. 

Two  members  in  the  whole  ilate. 

'I'hc  majority  is  neccflary. 

Vermont. 

At  firft  by  the  feparate  futfrages  of  the  two  houfes  ;  if  they 
cannot  agree,-by  the  number  of  votes  ;  and  by  ballot  in  both 
cafes. 

Two  members,  chofen  each  in  a  diftrift  where  they  fhould 
have  refided. 

The  majority  is  neceflary  in  the  firft  clTay.  the  nluralitv  in 
the  others.                                                                                   ' 

New  York. 

At  firll  by  the  feparate  futfrages  of  the  two  houfes  ;  iS  they 
do  not  agree,  then  by  the  ballot  of  them  united. 

Ten  members  taken  from  as  many  diftridls,  without  regard 
to  place  of  relidence. 

The  plurality  fuffices. 

New  Jersey. 

By  the  fuffrages  ;  fometiraes  taken  by  ballot,  and  fometlmes 

Five  members  chofcn  in  the  whole  ftate; 

The  plurality. 

Pennsylvania. 

The  manner  is  not  yet  determined  by  the  law.     Hitherto  the 
eleftions  have  been  made  by  feparate  refolutions,  and  by  their 
votes  given  vivn  voce.   By  the  conrtitution  of  Pennfylvania  thefc 
cleiïtions  arc  required  to  be  made  'viva  'voce. 

Thirteen  members  for  as  many  diftriéts,  without  regard  to 
place  of  refidence.     The   firft  elciilion  is  made  by  the  whole 
ftatc  ;  the  fécond  by  the  dillrift  ;  the  third  by  the  whole  Hate; 
the  fourth  by  diftrift  ;  the  fifth  the  fame. 

The  plurality. 

Delaware. 

By  a  general  ballot. 

One  member. 

The  plurality. 

arvlano. 

By  a  general  ballot.     Onç  of  the  fenators  muft  be  of  the  Eall 
part,  and  the  other  of  the  Well. 

Eight  members  for  as  many  diftrifts. 

The  plurality. 

Kentucky. 

By  a  general  ballot  ;  but  the  votes  are  taken  and  examined 
in  each  houfe.     The  majority  decides. 

Ywo  members  chofen  in  two  ciiftrifts,  where  they  muft  have 
been  reiidents. 

The  plurality. 

Virginia. 

By  general  ballot. 

Seventeen  members  chofen  in  as  many  diftrifts,  where  they 
muft  have  been  rcfidents. 

The  plurahty. 

North  Carolina. 

By  general  ballot. 

Ten  members  chofen  in  as  many  diflrifts,  where   they  muft 
have  relided. 

The  plurality. 

South   Carolina. 

By  general  ballot. 

Six  members  for  as  many  diftrifts,  without  regard  to   refi- 
dence. 

The  plurality. 

Georgia. 

By  general  ballol. 

Two  members  in  the  whole  ftate. 

The  plurality. 

Tennessee. 

By  general  ballot. 

One  member. 

The  phuality. 
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